Cbapter 363 

EMPIRE CHANGE-OVER FROM WAR TO 

/rt lAw chapter covering events in the Dominions diirinq the year 194 ^ internal 
pohucs, the aid given to Britain hath in the last months of ivar and the Tst 
of pMce, and the sacrifices made m the cause of the United Nations are the 
chie, topics. The history of the Dominions in 1944 is given in Chapter 338 



T he failure on Fobnmrr 5 of the at- 
tempt to find General McManghton 
{see page 345(11 a seat in Parliament 
for Greynoith (where he was beaten 
* Progressive Conser\"ative) led the 
I remier, Mr. Mackenzie King, to state 
thiit his defeat would force the Govern- 
ment to consider holding a eeneral 
e.ection very shortlv, uotwitlLstiindin' 

his own frequently ex- 
CANADA pressed reluctance to do 

so while the soldiers 
were still fighting in Europe. The 19th 
Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
^as disso.ved on April IG. a few hours 
before its term automaticallv expired 
on th*^ 1 7th ; but the fighting was in 
fact over before election dav, June 11. 
The results, declared on June 19, gave 
the Liberal Party still the largest 
iiumber of seats in the House, but with 
much nxluced strength, the figures of 
the principal groups being; Liberals 
1 19 (155 at the dissolution) ; Progressive 
Conservatives 65 (40) ; Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation 23 (10) ; 
.'Social Cr^^flit 13 (10). Seven Inde- 
pendent Liberals and three of eight 
Indepeiiflf-uts could generallv be counted 
oil t*i >Tipj>ort the CTOvernment, which 
tiiu> L.vd a precarious majority of 
s**v*^*n. 

Mr. Mackenzie King hioLself was 
<b*f» <i****i .i* Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
a }i‘* li.id lif'ld for nineteen years ; 
!e* I » i* .l .i 263 majority of civilian 

votes, but the service 
Vote put him out bv 
lii-*. In Saskatchewan, 

V. a year earlier the 
< / .F. lud gain*'*! a sweeping victory 
i I tli** provinci ebetious page 3119), 
'liAr |..irTv wi,n I> ont of 21 seats in thf* 

1 ♦'der.i! If**!!-**. Th*‘ C.C.F/s Other ten 
iV- v.* r*‘ ti\>- (out of 1 7. with 10 Liberal) 
r. Mai i*ob£4 : f.Hir out of 15 in British 
< • urnbsa ; .jii*1 oj,** in Nova Scotia. 

1 Ur- iai < O'dr l^ irty wa.s successful 
.ji Aib it won 13 out of 

]i I h*- -'ive Conserv'a- 

^ ' Mii .i '.'iff ]'■ Onta fio. .securiiif^ 
j- *<, •).*' I. b' /ii!**’ 34 . A record 

* i.'ii'i '.a;;,), including a 
' f • (19). presented 
• , , T *;.• .-j.-rTfij - ; 430 lost 

MeXaughton 
-I*- > ‘"d : lair the- other 
Mf. King ^'ebinet, with 
li*' iic'.vly appoint^rrl 


Mackenzie 

King 

Defeated 
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Mr. D. L. McLaren, Minister of National 
Revenue, held their seats. 

Mr. King (who was returned at a 
by-election at Glengarry on August 6) 
declared that the result showed that 
not only were most Canadians justly 
proud of their contribution to victory, 
but also recognized that the country’s 
^^a^ effort had been wisely organized 
and directed, and had repudiated the 
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CANADIAN CROSS 

Mothers or widows ot all Canadian soldiers 
who gave their lives in the Second Great War 
received this silver cross from the Canadian 
Government. Each cross was accompanied 
by a personal note trom the Canadian 
Minister of Defence. General A. G. L 
McNaughton, saying ‘ This memorial cross 
is forwarded to you on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in memory of one who died 
in the service of his country.’ 

Photo. P.N.A. 

efforts of those who had '' ignored 
Parliament and Parliamentary methods’^, 
and sought by higli pressure ” 
publicity to gain control of the Govern- 
ment. The Government interpreted 
the service vote (118,537 Liberal, 
109,679 C.C.F., 86,530 Progressive Con- 
servative) as showing lack fJ support 
for total conscription, favoured only 
by tin* Progressive Conservatives. 

fjleneral McNaughton continued to be 
Minister of Defence until August 21, 
when lie resigned to assume the chair- 
mans hip of the Canadian section of tiie 
Joint Pernianeiit American-Canadian 
Defence Board : he had been a minister 


for cigJit moiitlis — several of them ffc. 
most critical in th. histor/^ J 
Canadian .services — without a seat in 
the Federal Parliament. The onlv 
precedent was the case of Sir Wilfrml 
Laurie r who was Minister of Inland 
Revenue from October 1877 toFebrnarr 
1^878 without a seat in the Ho^eTf 
Commons. 

Before Parliament was dissolved 
however, the crisis caused by the 
difficulty of maintaining Canada’s fiaht- 
mg forces at strength had been resolved ; 
a reduction in tbe incidence of casualty 
among the Canadians in Europe durin® 
J anuary and February, when the brunt 
of the fighting fell on the U.S. 1st and 
3rd Armies and the British 2nd Army 
in the Ardennes, enabled the Minister 
of National Defence to issue a state- 
ment on March 7 that the reinforce- 
ment crisis was over. Six days later 
he told the press that the position over- 
seas was so satisfactory that men with 
long service abroad could be relieved 
in greater numbers without affecting 
the army’s fighting strength. 

The 1st Canadian Army, formed to 
take part in the invasion of Normandy, 
and containing throughout its existence 
large numbers of British 
(5ee page 3567) and other 

Air 1 x j X First Canadian 

Allied units, ceased to 

exist on June 30. It 

had liberated much of France, Belgium 

and the Netherlands. Its commander, 

General H. D. G. Crerar, C.H., C.B., 

D.S.O. (see plate facing page 3331), 

returned to Canada, the remaining 

Canadian forces in Europe, under the 

command of Lieutenant-General Guy 

Simonds, becoming known as Canadian 

Forces in the Netherlands. The total 

casualties among all Canadian forces 

on all fronts from September 3, 1939, 

to August 14, 1945, were 37,476 killed : 

1,843 missing, 53,174 wounded, 9,045 

prisoners of war — a total of 101,538. 

Tlie part Canada was to play in the 

t^acific was the subject of a statement 

by the Prime Minister in April. The 

forces employed would be volunteers, 

and “ Canada’s effort to maintain her 

just part in the furtlier prosecution of 

the war against Japan will, as measured 

in numbers, necessarily be very much 

less than has been the case in the war 

in Europe.” Speaking at Edmonton 

in May, he gave the forces for the 
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BALLOON BOMBS FALL ON CANADA 

Japanese long-distance balloon bombs were first reported over British Columbia and the prairie 
provinces of Canada on May 22, 1945. Carrying high explosive and incendiaries, they were able 
to stay aloft for about a week at a height of some five miles and to descend automatically. Above, 
one of over ^50 balloons rendered harmless in Canada. The balloon was ot tough paper : also 
shown is the ‘ chandelier,’ carrying mechanism and bombs. Photo, Paul Popper 


Pacific war as some 50,000 soldiers, 
13,000 sailors, and an undetermined 
number of airmen. The Navy Minister, 
presenting the naval estimates in April, 
said that the naval unit which would take 
part in the Pacific war would include 
two cruisers, a number of destroyers and 
frigates, and, if the necessary arrange- 
ments for their acquisition could be 
made, two aircraft carriers Canadian- 
manned, but with airmen of the British 
Fleet Air Arm. 

The arrival in Guam of Canadian 
troops and aircraft was announced in 
Washington on August 6, among the 
famous regiments mentioned being 
Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry, the 
Seaforth Highlanders of Canada, the 
48th Highland Regiment of Canada, 
and the Roval 22nd (French Canadian) 
Regiment. 

An announcement in January by the 
Minister of Defence that the North 
Atlantic was alive with U-boat s,'’ and 
' that ships were being sunk daih" caused 
serious alarm, not only in Canada ; it 
was somewhat modified by the Nav}^ 
^Minister’s statement of February 13 
that although U-boat activity had been 
slightly greater during January, ship- 
ping losses both then and in December 

3 i 3t) 


had been less than in earlier times. 
There had been losses off the Canadian 
coast, but not " day by day.” 

Agreements signed in Ottaw^a on 
April 3 by Colonel Llewellin, British 


Minister of Food, and Mr, J. G. Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture, provided for 
the purchase in 1946 by Britain of not 
less than 450,000,000 lb. of Canadian 
bacon and ham. 60,000,000 lb. of beef, 
and all eggs available subject only to 
shipping space ; three 
months later, Britain agreements 
made an agreement to Britain 

take all surplus eggs 
until the end of 1947. To help the 
United Nations’ deficiency of sugar, 
Canada saved 184,000,000 lb. by cut- 
ting the civilian ration from June to 
October from 2 lb. to 1 lb. per month. 
To make supplies of meat available to 
liberated Europe, meat rationing, sus- 
pended on March 1, 1944, owing to a 
shipping bottleneck,” was reintro- 
duced from September 10, the ration 
being 2 lb. of carcass meat a Aveek — just 
under 1 J lb. of actual meat ; Tuesdays 
and Fridays became meatless days in all 
Canadian restaurants from July 13. 
Canada’s 1945 production of wheat suf- 
fered from severe drought — one of the 
factors in the world food crisis of 1946. 

The Empire Air Training Scheme 
Chapter 132, and pages 588-9, 687, 776, 
1184, 1187, 2202, and illus. in page 1962), 
established in 1940, was formally closed 
in Canada at a ceremony near Ottawa 
attended bv the Governor-General, the 
Earl of Athlone, on March 29 ; some 
125,000 airmen had passed through the 
250 schools created and administered by 
Canadians in Canada. The Air Minister 
announced on April 5 that the Royal 
Canadian Air Force would be repre- 
sented by a squadron in the air police 
force that would be required for the 
occupation of Germany. 


ALLIES PLANNED ICEBERG AIRFIELDS 

How Britain, Canada and the U.S. planned to build mobile iceberg airfields weighing 2,000,000 
tons each was not disclosed till February 1946. Under Operation ‘ Habakkuk.’ it was intended 
to use them as advanced bases for anti-U-boat warfare. Main structural material was to be 
pykrete, which was about 86 per cent ice and 14 per cent wood pulp. Here, a workman at Lake 
Louise, Alberta, Canada, chips ice blocks for ‘ Habakkuk ' beams during experimental work. 






NEWFOUNDLAND GOVERNOR 

On January i6, 1946, Mr. Gordon Macdonald, 
Regional Controller of the Lancashire, 
Cheshire and North Wales coal-producing 
areas since 1942, was appointed Governor 
of Newfoundland and knighted by the King. 
Sir Gordon succeeded Vice-Admiral Sir 
Humphrey Walwyn who had held the post 
since 1936. Photo. Keystone 


that the prolongation of the war must 
postpone the setting up of machinery to 
examine the constitutional future of the 
island, and made impossible any attempt 
to forecast its future economic circum- 
stances. Parliament had expressed the 
view, shared bv the Newfoundland 
people, that any pronouncement on 
the constitutional future depended for 
its validitv on the chances of normal 
economic security. 

In December the Prime Minister, 
.Mr. Attlee, stated in the House of 
Commons that it had been decided to 

^ set up as early as 

Newfoundland 1946 an 

Convention National Con- 

to be Called Newfound- 

landers. Elections, held on June 21, 
were broadlv on the basis of the former 
parliamentary constituencies, all adults 
being entitled to vote. The resulting 
convention had the following terms of 
reference : ‘‘ To consider and discuss the 
changes that have taken place in the 
financial and economic situation of the 
island since 1934: and, bearing in mind 
the extent to which the high revenues of 
recent years have been due to wartime 
conditions, to examine the position of 
the country and to make recommenda- 
tions to His ilajesty's Government as 
to the possible future forms of govern- 
ment to be put before the people at a 
national referendum.'' 

The Dominions Under-Secretary an- 
nounced on February 13, 1945, that 
Newfoundland had lent Great Britain 


to that date 12,300,000 dollars free of 

interest during the war. 

The death on July 5 of Mr. John 
Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia 
since October 1941, and Minister of 
Defence since February 1942, brought 

Mr. Joseph Benedict 

AUSTRALIA Chiflev to the Premier- 
ship. ‘'Aged 60— the age 

at which Mr. Curtin had died after 
a long illness — Mr. Chifley had been an 
engine driver in early life. He was a 
close friend of Mr. Curtin, and the 
only change from Curtin's Cabinet in 
the new Government he announced on 
July 13 was the replacement of Senator 
Collings (then in his 80th year) by 
Mr. Johnston at the Ministry of the 

Interior. 

On August 2, Mr. Arthur Calwell, 
Minister of Immigration, announced in 
the House of Representatives two 
draft agreements with the United 
Kingdom, one covering free passages 
for British ex-servicemen and women 
and their dependents, the second cover- 
ing assisted passages for United King- 
dom civilians not eligible for free 
passages. The Australian Government 
had also approved in principle a plan to 
bring out 50,000 orphans from Brit am 
and other war-devastated countries in 


the first three years after the war. 
Australia, he said, was always open to . 
healthy immigrants from the Dominions, 
the U.S.A., and Europe who would not 
become a charge on the community ; 
but he emphasized that the maximum 
additional population Australia could 
absorb was about 140,000 per annum. 
As the average excess of births over 
deaths was about 70,000 per annum, 
this meant that annual immigration 
could not satisfactorily exceed 70,000. 
He also estimated that the re-settlement 
of Australian ex-servicemen and women 
and the provision of additional housing 
for them might take up to two years. 

The Empire Air Training Scheme 
ended in Australia, as in Canada, 
[see page 3735) on March 29 : it had 
turned out in Australia 35,000 fub} 

trained airmen. . 

Egg rationing was introduced in 

Australia on February 26. The adult 

meat ration (averaging Ration 

2 lb. a week, excluding 
unrationed bacon, ham, 

ofltals, etc.), cut by 9 
per cent on January 26, was cut by 

a further 12 per cent on May 7, 
when supplies to restaurants were 
also cut by 25 per cent. In 
announcing this second cut Mr. Chifley 


Cut in 
Australia 





NEWFOUNDLANDERS BID FAREWELL TO THEIR GUNS 

The only Empire formation in the British 2nd Army, the 59th Newfoundland Heavy Regiment, 
R.A., formed in 1940, bade farewell on June 2, 1945, to the guns they had fought from the 
Normandy beaches to Hamburg. The ceremony took place at Bergedorf, near Hamburg, the 
inspection and salute being taken by Brigadier Francis Cleeve, D.S.O., M.C., commanding No. 3 
Army Group, Royal Artillery (abovel. (See also illus. page 1 182.) Photo, A eivjoundbind Official 
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CANADA IN THE HEART OF EMPIRE 

For over nve vcaxs an omce building in Lincoln's Inn Fields, London 
housed the H.Q. m Bntain o( the Royal Canadian Air Force. At a civic 
cere.i.ony on October 30. 1945. the northern side of the square, known 
:cr 300 rears as Newman’s Row. was renamed * Canada Walk.' Here 
a r.ame-p!ate is unveiled by a member of the Canadian W.A.A.F. 


of her total aid 
to the Allies. 
I n a d d i t i o n 

‘JU3,(XK},000 dol- 
lars’ worth of 
war plants in 
Canada had been 
bought f roin 
B r i t a i n, and 

vStX).000,000 dol- 
lars’ worth of 
securities had 
been repatriated 
to supply Britain 
with Canadian 
dollars. 

It was a n - 
nouncedou Octo* 
i^er 24 that re- 
sponsibility for 
maintaining the 
Alaska Highway 
(see page 2319). 
built by the 
United States 


t^ho’.o Cctiini Presy 


^'r.i. th*' ciO'iiii; <4 the '^tli Victory 
■ >:! or. M.»y 12. l.'l.j. Caii.ola hail 
'■.'—I \\ ,, 1 - aiiil oiiiht ^ ic- 

■rv I.r.ai.i a total of 1' »,77 1.784,9(10 

'U'llars ( L2 . 4 1 , 4 00,1 1 1 ( 1) , eX' 
* ii! _r *!.•• ai:«r‘ Lriite fifrure of 

» ^ « 1 1 • i I .j.iijar' l*v 2,174.7S4.9< h;) 

If'T wartiiut? tiiiancial .aid 


ft 4 




tt* r* 


was 


* < f » f • I ^ q i 


’ .if- — !iin**Tv por cent 


Army with Cana- 
dian assistance, 
would pass from the United States Army 
to the Canadian Armv on April 1, 1946. 
It was to be maintained for peacetime 
use. The. total cost of building the road, 
from Fort St. John in British Columbia 
to Fairbanks in Alaska, had been 
115,000,000 dollars. 

The Charter of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization was 
signed in Quebec on October 16 bv 
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CANADAS NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

approv^fd the appointment of Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, 
. *1 the .'mediterranean, as Governor- General of Canada. Raised to 
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Hor.our of 1946, as Viscount Alexander of Tunis, of Errigal in the 
to take up h:s appointment on April 5, 1946. He here inspects the 
as he entered Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, for his installation. 


/''/< oto, A eifHtffu e 


thirty nations, the Soviet dele^at 
signing three days later. On Opflk 
Sir .lolm Boyd oh, ,h. fiSshtS 

expert, was appointed Director-Geie !l 

and Syria and the Lebanon were l!l’ 
mtted to membmhip, Canada mit^ 

25, and on Daconrber 12 

Commons approved, by 169 votes Ia 

nine, of participation in the Bretton 
\v oods agreements. 

AVhen the Family Allowances Art 
(see pnge 3468) came into force on Julv l 

I >467,000 had registered * m 3 64'1 
families there were ten or more children 
under 16, in two fifteen or more. Duriiw 
the first month, the mothers in 1,237 7 ,j 4 



Lt. GRAY, D.S.C. C.S.M. OSBORN 

(n.C.ni. r.R.l (Winnipeg GrenodfertJ 

The V.C. was awarded For displaying * heroism 
posthumously to Lieu- and self-sacrifice * while 
tenant Robert Hampton serving with the Cana- 
Gray, D.S.C., a Canadian dian forces in the 
fighter pilot who, when defence of Hongkong in 
serving in the British December 1941, Com- 
aircraft-carrier H.M.S. pany Sergeant-Maior 
‘Formidable’ on j ohn Robert Osborn 
August 9, 1945, led an was awarded the V.C. 
attack on enemy posthumously. After 
shipping in the bay of leading a desperate 
Onagawn Wan, Honshu bayonet attack to cap- 
(laoan). Though his tiire Mount Bulter, 
aircraft was in flames, Osborn threw himself on 
he pressed home the a hand grenade about 
attack to destroy an to explode killing him- 
enemy cruiser, sacri- self, but saving the lives 
ficing his life. of his comrades. 

Photos, British and Carvidian Official 


families, on behalf of 2,956,844 children 
under 16, actually received allowance.'^, 
totalling 17,560,934 dollars (about 
£3,900,000). 

The appointment of Field-Marshal 
Sir Plarold Alexander, Supreme Allied 
Commander iii the Mediterranean, to 
succeed the Ear! of Athione as Gov^ernor- 
General of Canada was announced on 

July 31. 

The .statu.s of Newfoundland (see page 

2801) came up for clis- js^eWFOUND- 
ca.ssiou in the House LAND 
of Lords (London) in 
January 1945, when Lord Cranborne, 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, said 


:i73G 



said '' the choice facing Australia is 
either to cut the p^-esent rate of con- 
sumption or cut down on export to 
Britain. But to reduce supplies to 
Britain at present would be unthinkable, 
and every Australian will share that 
opinion.” Later in the same month, 
Mr. Scully, Minister of Agriculture, 
said that Australia viewed the position 
in Britain with grave concern ” and 
that she would do '' all humanly possible 
to maintain our commitments to 
Britain, but food production was 
being gravely hampered by the worst 
drought in the history of Australia. 
All restrictions on clothing were removed 
on September 27. 

A conference of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
opened at Lapstone on February 15. 
It urged the participating governments 
to establish immediately depots for 
medical supplies to be sent quickly 
wherever they were needed, and to 

^ ir 

set up more forward bases close behind 
the military lines. It also decided that 


the principle of medical officers entering 
relief areas with adequate supplies 
should be adopted by all governments. 
A resolution moved by Dr. Evatt, 
Australian Minister for External Affairs’ 
that relief should go to areas immedi- 
ately they were liberated was passed 
unanimously. 

Australia, to which the Japanese 
menace had come so close, celebrated 
V.J. Day (August 15) with wild rejoicing. 
Ships in harbour were illuminated, 
crowds danced in the streets of the lead- 
ing cities, great victory parades were 
staged in Sydney and Melbourne. 
Mr. Chifley made a nation-wide broad- 
cast in which he declared that the un- 
stinted thanks of all free people were 
due to Mr. Churchill, President Roose- 
velt, Marshal Stalin and Generalissimo 
Chiang. “Especially do we honour 
Mr, Churchill,” he said, “ with whom 
we had the honour to stand alone 
against aggression.” In a message to 
General MacArthur, he said, “Australia 
is deeply indebted to you for your 


MELBOURNE’S V.J. THANKSGIVING SERVICE 

Australia celebrated V.J. Day (August 15. 1945) and her final freedom from the Japanese 
menace with wild rejoicings. Ships in harbour were illuminated, crowds danced in the streets 
great victory parades were staged in Sydney and Melbourne. The Prime Minister, Mr. Chifley' 
delivered a nation-wide broadcast. Below, the vast crowds gather outside Melbourne's Shrine 
of Remembrance for the public thanksgiving service. Photo, Associate<i Prem 


wonderful courage and devotion " 
byal Address of Cougratulatior' ' 

by Mr. Chifley and seconded ’b7? 

Menzies, leader of the Opnositir^ ' 
ady ed by Parliament on Augan’ S' 

announced that the War CabiJlt ^ 

told the Britrsh Government that 

Australia, as a princi- 
pal Pacific Power, States 

wished to furnish a ^PPf«'‘atlon 
force to participate in °^A“**ralla 
the occupation of Japan, and to 
With the United KingSon, ,he 
bility for command in the South-Ww 
Pacific General MacArthur and th.^ 
United States Minister in Canberra to 
whom the Australian claim for repre- 
sentation at the Japane.se .wurrender 
was referred, acceded to the claim, .aid 
Dr. Evatt on August 24, in recounitK,,. 
of the oiit.standing part Australia twd 
played in the war against Ja|iiui. ' 

Australian ships took part in most of 
the major, as well as nianv minor, 
engagements of the Pacific war, aioi 
they assisted U.S. landings at .-Vrawe 
and Cape Gloucester (New Hritain|, 
Aitape and Hollandia (New thiiii.a),’ 
Wake Island, Biak Island, .Ih.rot.n 
(Halmaheras) and Leyte (Philippine-). 

















AUSTRALIA’S PREMIER 

Mr. Joseph Benedict Chifley’s selection as 
Prime Minister of Australia in succession to 
Mr. John Curtin, who died on July 5, 1945, 
was announced a week later. Born in 1885, 
Mr. Chifley was leader of the Australian 
Labour Party. An engine-driver in early 
life, he became Commonwealth Treasurer 
in 1 94 1- i*hoto. Central Preen 

Australian soldiers, many of them 
veterans from the fighting in Egypt, 
Libya and Greece, were mainly re- 
sponsible for the land operations which 
brought al)Out the reconquest of New 
Guinea ; they served in the Philippines, 
and landed in Borneo, Celebes and 
Timor, When in November 1944 they 
took over from the Americans conqilete 
responsibility for New Guinea and the 
Solomons, the Japanese still held all 
Bougainville except the Torokina sector 
on the west coast (then .slightly smaller 
than the area the Australians held for 
eight months at Tobruk) and a few 
other areas. By July 25, 1945, the 
Australians had reconquered 3,000 
square miles (see Chapter 351). 

An act to restore civil government 
in Papua and mandated New Guinea 
south of the Markham River (tern-' 

^ porarilv amalgamated 

ivi overn administra* 

tion until six months 

in Papua 4.1 \ 

after the war) was 

passed by the House of Representatives 

on July 2iK Mo.st of the settlements 

in New Guinea and many in Papua, 

an area with a native population of 

about a million, had been destroyed. 

General Sir Thoma.s Blarney, C.-in-{J. 
Australian Military Forces, represented 
Australia at the formal surrender of 
Japan in Tokyo Bay. An announcement 
of October 25 said that a detachmen*’ 
of l,5fH) volunteers was to take part 
in the occupation of Japan. General 
V. A. H. Sturdee, who, as commander 


of the Australian 1st Army received 

•f 

the Japanese surrender in the South- 
West Pacific {see page 3602), in December 
succeeded General Blarney as C.-in-C. 
Australian Military Forces pending 
their subsequent control, as before the 
war, by a Military Board. 

Out of a population of 7,200,000. 
Australia provided close on a million 
men for full time service in the fighting 
forces, and 60,000 women in the auxiliary 
forces. Two out of three men between 
18 and 40 served full time in one of the 
fighting services. Casualties from 
September 3, 1939 to August 8, 1945 — 
78,086 in the army, 14,629 in the Air 
Force, 2,816 in the Navy — were 23,365 
killed, 6,030 missing, 39,803 wounded, 
26,363 prisoners of war. Australians 
won over 11,000 war decorations. 

In August the War Cabinet decided 
that demobilization should begin not 
later than October 1, and on Septem- 
ber 20 it was announced that 200,000 
men would be released before the 
end of January 1946. The Advisory 
War Council was dissolved on August 30. 
The cost of the war to Australia to the 
middle of 1945 was fA2,l 10,000,000 or 
approximately £A287 10s. per head of 
the population. By January 26, 
1945, twelve public 
£A772,000,000 had 
been raised, and a 
further loan was 
opened in March. 

A new graving dock, 
the “ Captain Cook ” 
dock, big enough to 
accommodate the 
largest battleships or 
liners such as the 

Queen Elizabeth 
— one of the largest 
docks in the world, 
and the only one of 
its size in the south 
Pacific — was opened 
bv the Governor- 
General at Sydney 
on March 24 (see 
illus, in page 3451). 

First conceived 


loans totalling 


1938, it was under construction when 
Singapore fell, after which it was 
rushed to completion five years ahead 
of schedule. Constructed of local stone, 
it was completed by machinery and 
equipment made in Britain and shipped 
to Australia without loss at the height 
of the U-boat campaign. 

Australia ratified the United Nations 
Charter on September 19. 

The announcement was made on 
September 4 that H.M. the King had 
approved the appointment of the 
popular Lieutenant- 
General Sir Bernard NEW 
Frey berg, Y .C. (see ZEALAND 
page 3443) to be 
Governor-General of New Zealand in 
succession to Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Sir Cyril Newall. Born in London, 
brought up and educated in New 
Zealand, General Freyberg fought in 
Gallipoli and in France during the 
First Great War, winning his V.C. at 
Beaumont Hamel. He retired on 
account of ill-health in 1937, but 
returned to active service in 1939 to 
command the New Zealand Expedi- 
tionary Force which he led in Greece. 
He superintended the evacuation of 
Allied forces to Crete, where he was 
Allied C.-in-C. in 1941. He and his 
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FOOD FOR BRITAIN 

Towards the end of 1945, 
gifts of foodstuffs were 
shipped from Australia 
under a ‘ Food for Britain ' 
campaign. On Novem- 
ber 25, the aircraft-carrier 
‘ Unicorn ’ sailed from 
Sydney with over 400 
tons of food, including 
15,000 lb. of sweets and 
chocolates for British chil- 
dren. Here British naval 
ratings at Sydney load 
more gift-food on H.M.S. 

‘ Nepal. ’ 

Photo ^ Planet Sewa 
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cli\ isiou (Now Zealand 2tid) served 
with the 8th Army throughout the 
campaigns in North Africa and in 
Italy, where they particularly distin- 
giiitvhed themselves at Cassino. Crossing 
the Isonzo on May 1, New Zealanders 
reached Monfalcone, making there the 
first link with Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav 
torces in Venezia Giulia, and on May 2 
they received the sunender of the 
Germans in Trieste (see page 3718). 

To increase exports to Britain, by 
an estimated 1,500 tons of meat and 
5,000 tons of butter annually, the 
weekly meat ration was cut in June 
from Is. 9d. worth to Is. 6d. worth, 
butter ration from 8 ozs. to 6 ozs. 

The House of Representatives ratified 
the United Nations Charter and the 
constitution of the Court of Inter- 
national Justice on August 7. 

Total New Zealand casualties of the 
war were 10,033 killed, 2,129 missing, 
19,314 wounded, 8,453 prisoners of war. 

After the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, Sir Pierre van Ryneveld, Chief 
of the South African General Staff, 
broadcast on May 9 an account of the 
part played by South Africa in the war. 
In September 1939 the Union possessed 


the disasters of Sidi Resegh 
and Tobruk, South Africa 
had over two divisions in 
the field, and her field 
strength remained at the 
equivalent of two divisions 
— the 6th Armoured Division 
of some 22,000 Europeans 
(including 1,500 Rhodesians) 
and 3,000 non-Europeans, 
and another division made 
up of about 140 Specialist 
Units (Engineers, Signals, 
etc.) totalling 21,000 
Europeans and 16,000 non- 
Europeans. The S.A.A.F. 
grew to a maximum of 
34 squadrons (considerably 
larger than the R.A.F. a 
few years before the war), 
and the South African 
Naval Forces, including 
3,000 personnel seconded 
from the Royal Navy, 
manned 64 vessels. In May 
1945 the Union’s Defence 
Forces totalled 175,000 
Europeans, 75,000 non- 
Europeans plus 35,000 well 
trained and well equipped 
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SOUTH 

AFRICA 


one Fairey aeroplane, one Bristol Blen- 
heim, six Hurricanes, four anti-aircraft 

guns, and a few hundred 
bren guns. Within a 
few w e ek s , Field- 
3Iarshal Smuts, the Premier, approved 
of plans for raising a field army of two 
divisions, an air force of 35 squadrons, 
and a fleet of 51 vessels of the mine- 
sweeping and anti-submarine types — a 
programme requiring the recruiting of 
120,000 European personnel. Before 


officers and men serving part time. 

At the beginning of the war £ 1 4,000,000 
worth of vehicles were ordered, mostlv 
from Canada, and safelv delivered. 
When in the middle of 1940 Union troops 
went to East Africa, there was not 
sufficient shipping to take them, and 
they therefore wont the whole way by 
road, 11,000 vehicles and 30.000 men 
being moved 4,000 miles along the Great 
North Road through Central Africa to 
the Abvssinian frontier, where under the 
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AUSTRALIA’S VICTORY 

Among the nine Allied signatories to the 
Japanese surrender instrument on board the 
U.S.S. ‘ Mis souri ' in Tokyo Bay on Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, was GeneraJ Sir Thomas 

Blarney, C.-in-C. Australian Land Forces 
(left), to whom all enemy troops in Borneo, 
British New Guinea and the Bismarck- 
Solomons area had been ordered to sur- 
render. Above, Australia’s contingent in 
the British Commonwealth Occupation Force 

lands at Kure, Japan. 

Photos, Britifih Official: Keystone 

outstanding leadership of Major-General 
Dan Pienaar they formed the spearhead 
of the successful British campaign which 
freed Abyssinia (^cc Chapter 164). The 
same South African forces were largely 
responsible for stopping Rommel at 
*^^1 Alamein in June 1942 (see Chapter 
24). The South African 6th Armoured 
-division served throughout North Africa 
and formed an important j)art of the 
highly cosmopolitan army with which 
Field -Marshal Alexander finished the 
campaign in Italy. 

All those who joined the armed forces 
of South Africa were volunteers. The 
total n uni her who served was 354,049, 
made u[) of 197,820 European 
24.975 European women, and 122.254 
non-European men. They won 4.537 
awards, including four \ .C.s, Total 
casualties were 6,840 killed, 1,841 miss- 
ins, 14,363 wounded, 14,589 prisoners. 
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The 6th Armoured Division returned 
to South Africa after the surrender of 
the Germans in Italy, but 12 S.A.A.F. 
squadrons, with engineer, signal, trans- 
port, workshop and security units, 
remained in the Mediterranean area to 


maintain and safeguard lines of com- 
munication to the Far East. 

On September 10, Mr. Strauss, 
i\Iinister of Agriculture, announced that 


Fruit and 
other Foods 
for Britain 


foods, to 
of about 
to Britain 


the Union Government had offered 
cheese, dried fruit, citrus fruits, 

and other 
the value 
£6,000,000 

during 1945, and that 
43,000 cases of meat and sugar had 
been earmarked for U.N.R.E.A., but 
that the amount of food that the Union 
could make available to Britain, the 
Netherlands and other countries would 
be affected by the prevailing drought 
over a large part of South Africa. 

The appointment of Major Gideon 
Brand van Zy\ to be Governor-General 
from January 1, 1946, was announced 
on October 28. Major van Zyl, a lawyer, 
aged 72, was the first Union-born man 
to be appointed Governor-General. He 
sat in the House of Assembly from 1918- 
1942, and was appointed Administrator 
of Cape Province in 1942. On his taking 
up office, Mr. N. J. de Wet, appointed 
Officer Administering the Government 
in 1943 (see page 2806), would relin- 
quish that appointment. 


Field-Marshal Smute attended the 
San Francisco conference (see Chapter 
381) as South Africa’s representative, 
and was mainly responsible for the 
drafting of the preamble to the Charter. 
On his return to South Africa, in a speech 
at Pretoria on July 21, he described the 
Charter as ‘‘ a declaration of war against 
war ” in which the higher law of human- 
ity was laid down in unmistakable terms. 
The Union Government ratified the 
Charter by executive action on October 9. 

The wartime Coabtion Government 
broke up when Mr. B. Madeley, Minister 
of Labour and leader of the South 
African Labour Party, tendered his 
resignation in October ; at the same 
time the nine other Labour members of 
the Assembly went into opposition. The 
Dominion Party decided also to with- 
draw at its congress in Durban on 
November 20, a decision involving the 
resignation of Colonel Stallard, Minister 
of Mines. On November 28, Smuts paid 
tribute for invaluable service to the 
Union rendered by Mr. Madeley and 
Colonel Stallard, and added, “ The 
Coalition was a great success. Our 
opponents prophesied it was a house 
built on sand, but it stood for six years 


through the storm and we have parted 
good friends.” 

In his broadcast on V.J. Day, Field- 
Marshal Smuts said, “ It is the greatest 
occasion for thanksgiving that at the 
very moment in history when man has 
produced a weapon with which he can 
destroy himself this greatest of wars 
has come to an end, and an opportunity 
is thus granted to humanity so to order 
the affairs of the world in future that 
no human agency shall ever again bring 
war upon mankind.” A proclamation 
of October 5 vested in the State the 
sole right to search or prospect for 
uranium or thorium, or to mine, dispose 
of or isolate from any substance or 
export these substances, and laid it 
down that every person who had dis- 
covered or might discover uranium or 
thorium must immediately notify the 
authorities. 

“ Southern Rhodesia’s war effort, 
and the presence on the world’s battle- 
fronts and in all arms 
of Rhodesians who have SOUTHERN 

been worthv arabassa- RHODESIA 

% 

dors of their countrv, 

have aroused an interest in this countrv 

in thousands of people to whom, hitherto^ 


NEW ZEALAND CELEBRATES VICTORY IN EUROPE 

While in Australia celebration of victory in Europe (May 8, 1945) was subdued — it being empha- 
sized that for Australian fighting forces there remained elimination of the Japanese — in New 
Zealand V.E. Day meant the return of the victorious New Zealand 2nd Division from the battlefields 
of Italy. Below, a section of the great crowd which surged through the grounds of Government 
Buildings in Wellington, New Zealand, on V.E. Day. Photo. Sport db General 















Chapter 364 


STEPPING-STONES TO JAPAN’S MAINLAND 


This chapter continues the history oj the war tn the Pacific from ^haP , 

and covers the American conquest of Luzon in the Philippines, " 

the Volcano Islands, and Okinawa in the Ryukyus—the last ^ 

,0 » of only m lilies fro'o Tokyo. 

war correspondent Mr, A, D. Divine, O.B.t., ser^e 

which carried out these successive invasions 


February 4, 1945, twenty-siN 
days after the landing under 
General MacArthur’s personal 
command of L i e u t e n a n t-G e n e r a I 
Krueger’s 6th Army in Lingayen Gulf, 

Mac Arthur’s forces entered Manila. In 
those twenty-six days they had ad- 
vanced 115 miles. Inevitably the 
interest of this campaign before Manila 
lies primarily in the reasons for its 
almost staggering speed. Between the 
landing at Lingayen and the crossing 
of the Pasig Kiver there was no battle, 
no major clash of armed forces. There 
was, in point of fact, to be no major 
battle commensurate with the size of 
the forces potentially engaged through- 
out the whole campaign of Luzon. 

To arrive at the reason for this it is 
necessary to go farther back than the 
landings on Lingayen Gulf. The whole 
campaign of the Philippines must be 

looked upon as an exer- 

LUZON cise in sea power, an 

exercise in which the 

\merican command grasped to the full 
the potentialities of the combination 
of weapons, and in w'hich the Japanese 
showed themselves, to a degree almost 
incomprehensible, without grasp of the 
realities and without knowledge of their 
advantages. The Pliilippines were lost 
to the Japanese long before General 
MacArthur ever landed in Lingayen 
Gulf. They were lost when the Japanese 
Fleet, with its ancillary air and with the 
potential advantage of its shore-based 
air, failed to prevent the American 
Fleet, under the direction of Fleet- 
Admiral Nimitz and the command of 
Admiral Halsey, from raiding at will 
from Cape Engano to Mindanao. 

To make that defeat doubly sure, the 
Japanese coinmancl fought a campaign 
thereafter of complete inco-ordination 
of arms, exemplified by the successive 
Stupidities of the Battle for Leyte Gulf 
(see page 3402) and the attempts to re- 
inforce Levte (see page 3401). By the 
time Mindoro came into American hands 
(see page 3275) the Japanese on Luzon 
were already in parlous plight. 
hope of seaborne reinforcement had 
disappeared with the destructive defeat 
of the Japanese Fleet on October 24 
and 25. They were faced with an enemy 
overwhelmiimly superior at sea, in the 


air and on the land. Their force, 
weakened by the useless sending of 
reinforcements to Le 3 rte, was hopelessly 
small to defend an island 500 miles in 
length from north to south and poorly 
pro'vdded with internal communications. 

The Americans extracted the last 
possible benefit from their command of 
the sea. By elaborate feinting in the 
Verde Islands Passage, south of Manila 
Bay, they created in the niind of General 
Tomoyuki Yamashita the impression 
that they intended to land in the Batan- 
gas area. Then, moving north with the 
speed that can be achieved only by 
ship-borne arms, they descended early 
on January 9 upon Lingayen. 

Yamashita’s defensive plan was never 
to become clear. It seemed almost that 
he had no plan. Colonel Harishi Hashi- 
nioto, Chief of Staff of the Japanese 
forces in Manila, stated in evidence 
before the U.S. Military Commission 
that the landing was made two months 
ahead of Japanese expectations. There 
was a concentration to the south of 
Manila in some hope, apparently, of 
staving off the expected invasion there. 
There w^as no defence of the Lingayen 
Gulf. The invasion fleet of 850 ships 
came in to the beaches w^ithout the loss 
of a single transport, and the 14th Army 
Corps was disembarked with the loss of 
very few men on the southern shore, 
while the 1st Army Corps landed un- 
opposed at Damortis. 


What interference there w^as in the 
landings came from airmen of the 
Kamikaze Corps (suicide pilots) who, 
during the preliminary bombardment 
and the necessary mine-sweeping opera- 
tions, caused heavy damage and some 
loss to the Luzon Attack Force under 
Admiral Kinkaid, What Japanese forces 
there were in the vicinity of Lingayen 


and in the great central plain 
to the surrounding mountains. M ith 


two divisions, General MacArthur and 
General Krueger blocked any hopes 
Yamashita had of fighting a campaign 
from the Caraballo Mountains. Another 
division covered the enemy forces which 
hovered on the right flank. The U.S. 
37th Infantry moved down the central 
plain upon Manila (see map in page 

3744). „ 

From the Caraballo Mountains x ama- 

shita sent in his exiguous armour. It is 
necessary here to remember that Japan- 
ese armour in the East Exiguous 

Enemy 


was throughout the 


Armour 


reconquest quantita- 
tively inferior and 
qualitatively almost negligible. It is 
improbable that General \amasluta 
had more than 300 tanks in the whole 
of the Luzon area. Two hunclvetl of 
those were wasted in attack ill-devised 
against an enemy prepared and wholly 
superior in anti-tank weapons. 

By January 11, the 37th was only 88 
miles from Manila. On the 25th it was 


FILIPINOS GREET U.S. LIBERATORS 

When Lieutenant-General Krueger’s U.S. 6th Army went ashore in 
Luzon, 129 miles north of Manila, on January 9. 1945. and seized four 

encountered negligible enemy resistance. Below, Filipinos race across the sands to greet 
their American fiberators. Lingayen Gulf was the scene of Japanese landings 

1941 (see page 1976). 
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M iy 194t) ui Southern Rhodesia, which 
evontnaily had ten stations. 

Hoth. prices .md consumption were 
iHjiitrollcd hy the Government, and a 
Government Food Production Commit- 
tvo helped to increase agricultural ' 
production, particularly of lnai^e, wheat 
potatoes and ground-nuts. Butter was 
rationed (at amounts varying accordino 
to supply of from a quarter of a pound 
to half a poimd per head per week), and 
It was made an offence to eat an ego 
between 4 p.m. and 5 a.m., but thanks 
W the effort.-' of her farmers, Southern 
Khodesia was able to maintain a good 
diet standard throughout the war. The 
Government set up two factories to 
turn out essential war material, women 
entering industry in considerable num- 
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to t^o ready anywhere 
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1th was opened in 


bers. bout hern Rhodesian 
provided the Eastern Group 
Council with a wide variety of goods, 
Jncluding military boots (55,000 ' pairs 
m 1943. 440.0(X) pairs in 1944-45), in^ot 
On and 23,000 tons of timber. Southern 
Rhodesian mines produced chrome, 
asbestos, mica, tungsten, tantalite and 
coal to meet the Allied needs. 

•Southern Rhodesia’s war effort was 
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FORCES MARCH PAST’ 

; ‘ ^ 'w tr- k north-east of Milan, a ‘march past’ was held in 

outh Atn ir. 6th /*. rrnoured Division which had played such a vital part 
rranean carripoi: .n. Tho: ,alute was taken by Commodore F. C. Sturrock, 
and Harbours and Acting Minister of Defence for the Union of South Africa,' 

/V oo /ir,tt.>iU OJJirial 


SMUTS AT SAN FRANCISCO 

Field-Marshal Jan Smuts. South Africa’s 
Prime Minister, was responsible for draftine 
the preamble to the Charter adopted by the 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization which opened in San Fran- * 
CISCO on April 25, 1945. Over a quarter 
of a century before he had helped to draft 
the League of Nations Covenant. He is seen 
here on arrival at San Francisco 

l^hoto Keystone 

hnunced entirely from home resources 
by a population of some 69,000 
Europeaihs and 1,350,000 Africans of 
low productive capacity, to tv-hom a 
tickey ” (3d.) meant approximately 
as much as 5s. to a „ , 

European. Her la.st pre- ®' ® 

war budget amounted "time 
to £5,300,fX)0 ; the figure mance 

for 1944-45 was more than £10,000,000. 
From the outbreak of war up to the 
end of March 1945 she spent a total of 
£25,988,000 on war purposes alone, 
besides maintaining and in soine 
cases developing her administrative ana 
civilia n services. 

An announcement of importance for 
Southern Rhodesia’s future was that 
made on April 4, 1945, by the Colonial 
Office of the constitution of the recently 
created Standing Central African Council 
(see page 3454). Its membeis were the 
Governor of Southern Rhodesia, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Campbell Tait (chairman) ; 
the Governors of Xorthern Rhodesia. 
Sir John Waddington, and of Ayasaland, 
Sir Edmund Richards ; and the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Sir 
Godfrey Huggins ; with nine others, 
three each appointed by AVaddington, 
Richards, and Huggins. It held its 
first meeting in Salisbury, capital of 
Southern Rhodesia, on April 24. 
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recapture of the PHILIPPINE CAPITAL 
Manila capital of the Philippines, was entered by U.S. forces from three 

sides on February 4. 194S. when opposition was met 
After blowing up the Quezon and Ayala bridges across the Pasig 
(I. fanatical Japanese continued to hold out in Intramuros the old walled 
llty on the south bank. It was not till February Z4, after bloody fighting 
thit Intramuros finally fell— four days after its 40-feet walls had been 
breached by artillery (4). U.S. infantry patrolled the streets on the 
look-out for snipers (2) ; while homeless Filipinos sought safety be in 
the U.S. lines (3). I’holos. U.S. OJJicUtl mid Signal i orps : I aid I opper 
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a >pur of tlie Ziiiv.halt*'^ rav^e where the 
t*hiin narrows to > wai^t a' Haniban. 


Meanwhile, with that Huidity of base 
line whieh absolute amphibious power 
gives to a commander, General Mac- 
Ajthur hatl prepared fresh landings 

near Bubio Bav on the far side of the 

* 

momentous battleground of Bataan, and 
at Nasugbu in the area of the original 
feint — from which any forces originallv 
concentrated there had long been with- 
drawn — new U .S. t l oops went into action. 

The denial of Manila Bav to General 
MacArtliur was tIic sole luilitarv advau- 
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tage left witliin Yamashita’s nii«,- 

If he could have kept the ALrin*'^ 
out of that harbour he could have*S 
east hoped to postpone for a little th 

build-up of the forces for the i! 
vasion of J apan. But he could not kee^ 
them out. There was left for the 
Japanese nothing save guerilla warfar. 

By February 6 Manila was under 
American control, and by the Sth 
American infantry of the 37th Division 
were across the Pasig River co-operatino 
with the 11th Airborne Division, which 
had reached the city from the south- 
w ard, in a final clearance. The Japanese 
compressed into the intricate area of 
the Intramuros, the ancient Spanish 
walled city, were making a last stand. 

By February 21 the Japanese holdings 
had been compressed to an area less 
than half a mile long and only 500 
yards wide, and General 
MacArtliur announced , apanese 

that 16,000 Japanese 
dead had been counted 
in Manila since the battle began on 
February 4. At the same time he 
stated that 92,000 Japanese had been 
killed in the six weeks that had followed 


the landings at 


Lingayen 


while 


American casualties were 2,676 killed 
and some 10,000 wounded. The figures 
of Japanese dead must be accepted with 
some reserve, but the almost incredible 
disparity between the totals of dead— 
2,000 as against almost 100,000 — can 
indicate one thing only — the ovei’- 

C_7 

wlielmilig strength of tlie American 
forces, a strength in aircraft, guns, 
tanks, armoured veliicles and ammu- 
nition infinitely beyond anything the 
Japanese could hope to summon. 

The Intramuros fighting was a tra- 
ditional ■' last stand.'' It Avas, however, 
the last stand of a section only 
Yamashita's main army was scattered 
north-west and east of the capital. The 
west in these days was cleaned up : 
Bataan, of terrible memory, was over- 
run in a remorseless return (Febru- 
ary 16) ; Corregidor Avas battered into 

silence and captured 
a feAA" hours later. 
As the Intramuros 
fell (February 24), 
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U.S. LANDINGS 
ON LUZON 

Under the personal 
command of General 
MacArthur, the U.S. 6th 
Army on January 9» ^945 
landed at Lingayen on 
Luzon, largest of the 
Philippines, and estab- 
lished four beach-heads. 
The route of the invasion 
convoy is shown on the 
left. Three weeks later 
further landings were 
effected near Subic Bay 
and at Nasugbu. 
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‘OID GLORY’ HOISTED AGAIN AT CORREGIDOR IN THE PHILIPPINES 

^ TOAC the recapture of Bataan was followed within a few hours by the landing on Corregidor 

In Luzon on e ru^oo Twelve days later, General MacArthur announced from Manila 

^ f nf the enemv earrison on Corregidor had been eliminated. To mark the return of U.S. troops, ^ ® ^ 

remnan s ^ Stripes run up on the same flagstaff from which it was hauled down by the 

rapane\/"n Ma"^^ (Inset). In "the background are troops of the U.S. 503rd Parachute Regiment. 
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with deep sulphur-exuding tunnels. 
Steep and broken gulleys cut across the 
surface ; ragged sea cliffs surround it. 
Only in the triangle to the south is 
there level sand, and even the sand is 
utterly treacherous ; fine, shifting, black 
pumice dust in which a man cannot 

in which the beaches 
are a quicksand. Only on these beaches 
could a landing be effected. 

c? 

The importance of Iwo Jima lav in 
one thing only — the possibilitv of its 
use as a base from which long-range 
fighters could cover the Super Fort- 
resses on their missions to Japan. To 
the Japanese it had already ceased, 
under a succession of air attacks from 
Sill pan, to be an effective base either for 
offence or defence. It was 750 miles 

south of Tokvo, 

_ • 

The plan for the attack, which was 
under the overall command of Vice- 
Admiral Spruance, provided for a three- 
dav bombardment of the tinv island 
combined with heavy bombing attacks 
and sustained raiding by ship-borne 
aircraft. The main weight of the bom- 
bardment was, however, to come from 
a force of sev’en of the older battle- 
ships — subsequently increased — supple- 
mented bv a strong 
force of cruisers, 
destroyers and gun- 
boats. The known 
defences of the island 
included 6-inch and 


MANILA’S ‘BATTLESHIP ISLAND’ 

. ’ Bay was Fort Drum, 335-foot long battleship island, 

y th* U S .SaTj in 1905, mounting 6-inch and 14-inch naval guns 
protected by reinforced concrete * plates ' 36 feet thick. (See 
2092 Recapturing it irom the Japanese in February 1945, 
.. If : ups pumped gallons of petrol and oil mixture into vents in the 

e* a -©-rninute fuse and blew it, with its enemy garrison, right out 
''.-a Bar, opening the way lor the Allied fleet. Right, direct hit 
; r* - V the 03 A. 5th A.F. Below, U S. infantry land on the island 
T' ■ Ho.'’se catwalk from an invasion craft moored alongside. 

/Vi . Fox f^hotot 




probably 8-mch batteries, well ..r 
concrete emplacements at th? K, 
Suribachi and in the volcanic embr!*® 

of, he north. Beside, 

recoimaissance showed innumerable S 
boxes pn-pits, trenches and mortar 
sites behind the beaches and over ft 
whole surface of the island. 


ic 


At 8 0 clock on February 16 wtii 

Corregidor, 1,500 miles away off Luzon^ 

was being recaptured, the battleshins 
stood in to the attack. No more sus. 
tained bombardment has ever been 
carried out on so small and concen- 
trated a target in the history of war 
The weight of metal that was brought 
against Iwo Jima must stand in relatmn 
to the size of the target as an all time 
high in sea bombardment. In the 
course of the three days, nine battle- 
ships fired incessantly at well-spotted 
targets. One of them alone, the 
“ Tennessee,” fired 1,377 rounds of 14- 
inch and 6,380 rounds of 5-inch against 
selected targets. Under the battering 
of the heavy guns, under the rain of 
shells from the cruisers, the destroyers, 
the gunboats that thrust right in against 
the rocks, under the ince.ssant barrage 
of bombs, rockets and cannon fire from 






















RED ARMY STORMS THE AGGRESSOR’S CAPITAL 

Final struggle for the Reich capital was waged in a chaos of blazing buildings, dive-bombing by Soviet Stormoviks and hopelessly com- 
mingled German civilians and troops clamouring for shelter. Many officers and men tried- to escape capture by donning civilian clothes 
and mixing with the terror-stricken homeless. Main resistance to the Russians centred in the Government quarter where tan^ical S.S. 
troops resorted to shooting members of the Wehrmacht attempting to desert i. To the cheers of his comrades m the street, this Soviet 
soldier flew the Red Flag from the roof of the burnt-out Reichstag on April 30, 1945. 2. A Russian mobile unit fires a multiple gun 

against the background of a blazing building. 3. Russian officer addresses his troops at the badly-shattered Brandenburg Tor. 



















the sea, the surface of the island changed 
before the eyes of the invaders. The 
trees of the northern section turned 
from green to bare grey skeleton trunks, 
the scrub of the south disappeared, the 
very slopes of Siiribachi changed from 
a weathered grey to the brown of fresh- 
broken rock. 

To the bombardment there was 
virtually no reply. One cruiser was 
moderately damaged by fire from a 
6-inch battery. Not until the L.C.Ls 
covering the underwater demolition 
teams went in did the grim, well- 
disciplined defence open fire. This was 
the ‘‘ invasion repulse claimed by the 
Japanese. In actual fact the little force 
though heavily damaged, withdrew 
only on completion of a detailed exam- 
ination of the beach approaches. 

At dawn on February 19 a vast 
fleet lay off Iwo Jima, and to the north 
the fast carrier force of the 5th Fleet, 
under the command of \ ice- Admiral 
Mitscher, stood between the invasion 
forces and any attempt by Japan to 
interfere by surface craft or by air. 

The scene was one of the most remark- 
able among the many landings of the 
Second Great War. The United States 
battleship “ Tennessee ” occupied the 

central position 2,500 

Amphibious 

the main 

Attack on beach on the 

Iwo Jima gouth-western side of 

the island, selected in accordance with 
the weather forecast wliicli promised 
winds from the westward. From her 
on either side extended a line of battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers, which 
ringed and commanded the entire cir- 
cumference of the island. ith a 
slowness that was as impressive as it 
was methodic, the assault landing craft 
gathered at the line of departure, and 
at 9 a.m. the first wave of the U.S. V 
Marine Corps swept in under the 
thunder of a rolling barrage. As the 
craft touched down the barrage lifted 
from the beaches to the ridges beyond. 
It held the Japanese defence penned in 
the depths of its caves and its deep 
gun-pits through the first critical mo- 
ments of the landing. Not until ap- 
proximately noon was the Japanese 
reaction to become serious, and not 
until 2 p.m did it reach its full height. 

But what there was even in the first 
stages was sufficient to pin the right 
flank, where the 5th IMarine Division 
landed, to the desperate, shelterless 
slope of the open sand. The centie, 
below No. 1 airfield inap in page 
3754), was more successful. The ex- 
treme left flank was held by withering 
fire from the slopes of Suribachi. None 
the less the position was established, 
and Vice-Admiral Richmond K. Turner, 


in overall commana of the operation, 
and General Holland M. Smith, com- 
manding the Marines, had good reason 
to be proud of their achievement. 

At dusk, however, the position was 
precarious. Intolerable mortar fire - 
on Iwo Jima the Japanese produced 
their most modern weapons, including 
rocket guns and gigantic mortars 
had broken all attempts to advance on 
the left. In the centre the advance 
had taken the Marines across the 
narrow portion of the island and, as 
darkness fell, the position was in the 
shape of a ragged L, the 4th Division 
astride the island, the 5th pinned on 
the open sand. Had General Yama- 
shita attaclced during the night with all 
available force, he might have engin- 
eered a great disaster. The only attack 


Japanese 

Defences 


and only the soldier could pay the prace. 

Optimistically, it had been hope y 
many before the landing craft went in 
that Iwo Jima would fall within three 
days ; but on the third day it was neces- 
sary to land the 3rd Marine Division, 

which bad been held gt^ength of 
in reserve. For 
twenty-six days 
the men of the V 
Marine Corps advanced against an 
enemy who had with brilliant tactical 
eye turned Nature to his purpose. There 
was not a rock from south to north iii 
that island that was not defended. 
There was not a defensive point that 
was not directed to cover the movenient 
of an attacker from those two treacher- 
ous beaches where alone he could land. 
There was not a spot in the island from 
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AMERICANS RETURN TO CORREGIDOR 

imoortant island-lortress guarding Manila Bay and scene ot an heroic stand by the Americans 
in 1042 (see page 2094), U.S. parachute troops and infantry landed on Corregidor on February 16. 
104 c alter a three-days’ heavy naval and air attack during which it was plastered with over 
2.000 tons of bomL aL shells' Here, bombs from B-24’s of the U.S.A. 13th A^F. ram on the 
island, blowing up a large ammunition dump. (See also page 3747-) Photo, keuslone 


that came, however, was weak and 
easily broken up. By dawn fresh waves 
of men, new material, the organization 
that was beginning to come out of the 
appalling chaos of the sandy beach with 
its tanks and jeeps sucked into the 
quicksand, its rim of wrecked and 
battered landing craft, redressed the 
po.sition. 

This day the first airfield wa.s overrun 
in the face of intense opposition from 
hea\’y defences to the north. It was 
becoming apparent rapidly that this 
was not a case of shore-line defence. 
With every yard of the advance fresh 
Japanese fortifications were opening up. 
By the end of the second day the 
pattern of Iwo Jima was sealed. There 
was no room here for the battle of 
manoeu\T:e, no room for generalship in 
the full sense. This was a “ soldier’s 
battle ” — only the soldier could win it 

3751 


the first day until the last that was not 
potentially within range of Japanese 
guns and heavy mortars. 

There was endless gallantry in this 
desperate fighting. Not the lea.st of its 
episodes was the capture on February 23 
of the broken volcano of Suribachi, 
heavily defended, desperately held, by 
men of the 28th Regiment — an exploit 
.standing high even in the great lecord 
of the U.S, Marinos, Its loss deprived 
the Japanese of an ob.servation post 
from which the movements of every 
man of the invasion force could be 
watched with the naked eye, and trom 
which concealed mortars and light guns 
had caused intolerable harassment ot 
the southern flank. By the time 
Suribachi was taken the Americans had 
suffered 5,372 casualties (644 killed) 
oil land, apart from considerable casual- 
ties upon the ships. 
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the air everNihiiiir from 2,000-lb. bombs 
to cannon shell wa^ poured into the 
defeuces. \\ ith the capture of Suri- 
bachi. the full artillery of the three 
divisions was in effective operation, 

so thickly on the ground that 
the dirticultios of storage and dumping 
were at times almost insuperaltlc. 

Behind the creeping forward lines, 
the beabees began their ininiense war 
of construction ; roads were built of 
netting and steel plates from the shifting 
sand of the tide-marks ; shelters were 
made with sandbags in the uncertain 
.^aud ; fuel, food, ammunition dumps 
were dug in ; work went forward on 
Xo. I airfield. On March 1 the western 
beaches were brought into the full 
jucture, and slowly, j>ainfully slo\yly, 
the advance crept on, pushing forw'ard 


with its tremendous concentre,*; 
force. Later, Motoyama airfiefr 
seeded in a long scries of yard 
yard advances. Motoyama “town” 
that miserable sulphur village of 1 

of the sulphur mines beyoS'^E 

r'l the isS 

looked like the surface of the moon 
was taken, and by March 5 the enemy 
had been driven mto the coastal strij 
at the e.xtreme north of the island 
By March 10 the remnants of the 
Jap.anesc garrison were .split into three 
small pockets of resistance. All or- 
gjinized resistance ended on JIarch Ifi 
when elements of the U.S. 3id and 
oth Divisions broke through the enemy 
lines at Kitano Point. ^ 
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The* cost was hea\ y. The V Marine 

b' 

Corps casualties were 4,189 dead, 441 
missing, 15,308 wounded. To these it 
was necessary to add considerable naval 
casualties {see Chapter 365). The 
Japanese were estimated to have lost 
approximately 21,000 men plus some 
700 prisoners. 

Ten days after Two Jiina had been 
secured, on Monday, Maich 26, elements 
of the United States 10th Army, with 

V * 

Marines, landed on the little islets of 

Kerama Retto. With this 
OKINAWA step the subjection of 

Japan itself came within 
measurable distance. The little group 
of islets which makes up the Kerama 
group is almost precisely in the centre 
of the long chain of the Ryukyu or 
Nansei Shoto Islands which, like a series 
of giant’s stepping stones, link Formosa 
with Japan and form the outpost bar- 
rier between the Pacific Ocean and the 

I 

East China Sea. 


Once again the operation was essen- 
tially an exercise of sea power. Once 
again it proceeded without interference 
from the Japanese Navy. To ensure 
that immunity, to provide for the proper 
use of that power, Fleet-Admiral 
Nirnitz, under whose command the 
operation proceeded, assembled the most 
ijowerful fleet that the world had ever 
mown. 


It was necessary as a first step to 
take the Kerama group in order to 
obtain an anchorage and to secure 
positions commanding the Okinawa 
reaches. The objective of the operation 
was Okinawa itself. This, the main 


island of the chain, is approximately 
65 miles from north to south with 
a maximum width of about ten miles, 
a long, narrow, irregular island, sub- 
clividecl by constricted waists of land 
with irregular peninsulas projecting 
east and west to the sea {see map in 


page 3755). It was believed to be gar- 
risoned by a force of 60,000 men under 
Oeneral Mitsuni Ushijima, together 
with a certain number of impressed 
Okinawan troops. 

Though hilly, Okin awa had none ol 
the natural defences of Iwo Jima. Tlie 
landing i>eachcs were good and there was 

a considerable number 
Landing possible alternative 

lauding places. The 
tactics of the landing 
followed in broad essentials t lie tactics a ^ 
Luzon. A feint was made at the 
southern portion of the island wheie the 
capital, Naha, and the old capital, 
Shiiri, are situated, and which contains 
the bulk of the population. Then, with 
the exejuisite flexibility of amphibiou> 
tactics, the force, under ^ ice-Adrniral 

Turner, wasswungiu on the beaches belo\\ 


on 

Okinawa 




U.S. MARINES GO ASHORE ON IWO JIMA 

Preceded by one of the greatest naval bombardments of the war, lasting three days and directed 
by Vice-Admiral Spruance, a landing was effected by the U.S. V Marine Corps on the Japanese 
island of Iwo Jima, in the Volcano group, on February I 9 i i945* Marines advance under 
fire up the beach ; Mt. Suribachi is seen in the background. 2 , Light ammunition trucks are 
man-handled ashore from landing craft. 3 . Unloading supplies on the volcanic sands a few 
hours later. Photo-9, Associoted Pre-^s ; Paul Popper 















ANESE FORCES ARE SPLIT 

J;rr.a. as it appeared on March lo, 1945, 
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remnants of the Japanese garrison 
ee groups, the largest being a haJf-mile- 


r.o Point, at the north end of the island. 


r.e D; Vision, killing 564 of an enemy for<^ of 
*.3 the east coast at Tachiwawa Point. 
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Clay they held a depth 
of more than three 

miles. As mechanized 
equipment poured in 
over the landing 
beaches, the beach- 
head rapidly ex])and- 
ed. By Monday. 

2; American 
Marines had crossed 
the island, reaching 
the eastern coast at 
X a ka gu s u ku W an . 
The Japanese defence 
was cut in two and 
from tliat moment 
the result of the 
campaign was never 
in doubt. 

It is the more curi- 
ous. therefore, that 
almost from this mo- 
ment a deadlock be- 
gan which was to last 
far beyond the esti- 
mated duration of the 
campaign, and was to 
involve heavy and 
lamentable casual- 
ties. 

The 10th Army, 
under General Buck- 
ner, consisted of the 
XXIV Army Corps 
and the III Marine 
Corps, General 
Buckner had at his command a force 
^ery considerably in exce.ss numerically 
ot the Japanese defence, infinitely better 
equipped with artillery and quick-firing 
weapons, having at its disposal the 
strength of almost two armoured divi- 
sions, supported by tremendous air- 
power from the escort-carriers attached 



CONQUERORS MEET 

On March 14, 1945, the U.S. flag was foi. 
maliy raised over Iwo Jima, a proclamation 
issued suspending Japanese rule, and Fleet 
Admiral Chester Nimitz was appointed Mili- 
tary Governor. Here Lt-Gen. Holland M. 
Smith (right), commanding the U.S. Marines, 
and Maj.-Gen. Clifton B. Cates, commander 
of the U.S. 4th Marine Division, meet within 
sight of the northern tip of the island. 
Photo, Central Press 


to the landing force, with the almost 


uni i ini ted support of the Fleet carriers 
behind it, and the immeasurable advan- 
tage of the mobile batteries of the Fleet 
guns which could — as at Iwo Jima — vir- 
tually surround the enemy’s positions. 

It appears to have been assumed 
largely that the Japanese command 
would withdraw towards the northern 
portion of the island to take advantage 
of the succession of narrow isthmuses 
and of the increasing ruggediicssof the 
hills. But from the first General Ushi- 
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ON THE QUICKSANDS OF IWO JIMA 

Only possible landing places on Iwo Jima were the quicksands to the south of the island {see 
map above). Left, U.S. Marines construct sandbagged gun emplacements on what had once 
been the enemy’s No, i airfield ; Mt Suribachi is seen in the distance. Right, urgent U.S, 
casualties are treated on the beach. Poles in the sand supported plasma bottles for blood- 
transfusion before casualties were taken off by sea Photos, Associated Press 
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jima concentrated his defence in the 
south. General Buckner, however, 
committed the III Marine Corps to 
a mopping-up operation to the north, 
and wheeled the XXIV Army Corps 
against the main enemy force. The 
wheel was executed slowly and without 
apparent decision, and General Ushijima 
had time to improvise defences on a 
front of some 11,000 yards in width. 

The campaign has been compared to 
that of I wo Jima. The comparison is 


incorrect and 


unfair to 
men of the 


the heroic 
V Marine 
The Okinawa 
terrain had none of the 
natural defensive quali 

enemy had no 


Corps. 


against an 
command 


Fanaticism 
Against 
Strength 

ties of Iwo Jima 

previously prepared fixed defences be- 
tween Yontan and Shuri. Only the 
incredible fanaticism of the Japanese 
soldier held the line, and that fanaticism 
for almost two months was sufficient 

invader who held absolute 
of the air, who had the 
equivalent of two armoured divisions, 
who to an overwhelming strength in 
artillery had added the stupendous 
power of the guns of the Fleet, and who 
lad almost unlimited superiority in men, 
equipment and supply. 

It is easy to over-simplify, but to any 
serious student of it must appear that 
there was faulty leadership. In the end 
General Buckner brought back the 
III Marine Corps. Instead of attempt- 
ing to break the deadlock by landing it 
in rear of the enemy, he committed these 
troops — the finest amphibious body , in 
the Pacific— on Ins right flank, crowding 
two army corps on a front of little more 
than eight miles, and eventually with- 
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U.S. TROOPS MAKE FOR OKINAWANS BEACHES 

Not a single craft was lost during the landing on Okinawa on April i, I 94 S> troops of the U.S. 
loth Arrny under Lieutenant-General Simon Bolivar Buckner, in which over 1,400 ships were 
involved. The left flank of the operation was protected by units of the British Pacific Fleet, under 
Vice-Admiral Sir Bernard Rawlings. Here, amphibious craft head for the beach as a U.S. battle- 
ship fires a broadside. 
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AMERICAN HEADWAY ON OKINAWA 

Six days after landing near the Yontan airfield in the west of Okinawa, U.S. marines, driving 
north, on April 7, 194S1 reached the vicinity of Nago on the west coast and Ora Bay on the east. 
Troops of the U.S. loth Army, pushing south, were meeting stiff opposition as they neared Naha, 
the capital. Okinawa is one of the most densely populated islands in the world, 

drawing one of his army divisions be- 
cause of overcrowding. The expedient 
worked, but at a heavy price in men. 
The elan of the ^larines on the right 
flank and the fear they inspired in the 
Japanese command caused a thinning 
of the Japanese right. Even as the 
Marines flooded into the waste where 
Naha had stood, the 7th Division (Army) 
broke through the gap beyond 


a- 

baru town and the campaign became a 
mopping-up operation. On June 21 the 
American flag was hoisted over Okinawa, 
four days after the death of General 
Buckner in action. 

Estimated to last approximately 
forty days, the campaign had taken 
eighty-two. The casualty figures were 
equally enlarged. The Americans 
killed and missing, approximately 1 2 
men, with 35,000 wounded. The final 
figures with regard to the 
casualties were given as 101, 
with 7,902 prisoners. It is difficult to 
accept these figures in view of the fact 
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JAPANESE RESIST FANATICALLY ON OKINAWA 

ally.'fri^d'-Apriri945TeJIn to^oppwe'tL'' "'’"I*”'"® ^°’°°° '’shting fanatic- 

m any Pacific islandlo dfte A^T1 „.h ^hf' " ’^th a heaver artillery concentration than that used 

weeks, took 82 days. i. U S Marines enter rained^N^^'^'fl?’ ” "t ^ planned to last approximately six 
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innumerable sinkings of minor %-cssels 
in connexion with the landings and 
covering operations, the Japanese Na\ y 
as a fighting force ceased to exist. 

As*with the Navv, so with the Japan- 
ese Air Force. The toll taken of the 
Japanese air in the Philippines, in the 
covering o[)erations lor Iwo Jiina and 
in Okinawa, crippled the Japanese 
striking po^^e^ and, in Porce 

the upshot, the de- 
fensive power of the 
Japanese 3letropolitau Air Force. Only 
the suicide tactics of the Kami leap 
organization kept Japanese uiinieii in 
the picture, and even that, by the end 
of Okinawa, was becoming a diminishing 
asset. Though the Japanese military 
forces involved were not, in relation to 
the actual size of the Japanese armies, 
large, the loss in military prestige and 
ill material was not to be despiseil. 

^leanwhile the stupendous achieve- 
pieiit of American production was be- 
ginning to play its full jiart. The material 
losses of these three campaigns with the 
sea losses that accompanied tliem were 
far more than made up. The losses ot 
personnel, grievous as they were, were 
never strategically important. Jajian 
finished up each campaign weaker than 
before. The Americans finished imnuai- 
surably stronger. By the eiul ot Okinawa 
the Philippines were already a vast 
base for the forthcoming invasion. Even 
while the figliting was continuing, tlie 
work of preparing Okinawa tor its 


that ill mid-May an estimate of 51, 
Japanese dead had been made. It the 
Japanese had lost the same proportion 
of men by wounds as had the Americans, 
this would have meant 200,000 men out 
of action by mid-I\Iay. In point of fact 
resistance continued strongly for another 
month, and the only assumption possible 
is that in the early days of the campaign 
at any rate, over-optimistic estimates ol 
Japanese dead were made. There seems 
little evidence to indicate that the size 
of the Japanese garrison was much in 
excess of the original Intelligence esti- 
mates of 60,000. 

These three campaigns were all under- 
taken with a single objective to pro- 
vide bases for the eventual invasion of 
Japan. They succeeded, however, in 
doing vastly more than tliis, for with the 
crippling of the Japanese Fleet in the 
Battle for Levte Gulf, with the sinking 
of the “ Yam'ato,” the second and last 
of Japan’s modern battlesliips, in her 
abortive sortie against the Okinawa 
invasion force, and with the almost 



BURNING OUT THE ENEMY AT KUSHITAKE 

Driven from their hillside hiding-place, Japanese troops, one carrying a white flag, here sur- 
render to U.S. Marines on Okinawa, Above, U.S. fire-bomb explodes on an enemy stronghold 
at Kushitake, on southern Okinawa. When the flames subside every Japanese above ground 
in the area will be burned to death and those underground suffocated, the fierce flames drawing 
off all oxygen in their path. Photos, Keystone; Sew Times Photos 
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PRISONERS ON OIQNAWA 

Fiercest fighting in the Pacific was on 
Okinawa, in the Ryukyus, where American 
casualties totalled over 12,000 in dead and 
missing during 82 days’ fighting. Although 
the initial landing, by the U.S. loth Army, 
was on March 26, 1945, the island did not 
pass into American hands until June 21. 
The enemy lost almost 8,000 in prisoner? 
alone, some of whom here trek to the 
beaches for transportation. Photo, L,N.A 

eventual role as a staging area for the 
invasion of Japan was well under way. 

The military operations that followed 
the hoisting of the flag on Okinawa were 
small and unimportant. They consisted 
of the seizure and consolidation of other 
small islands in the chain. But the vital 
factor in this period was the “ build-up/’ 
and that proceeded unhampered by the 
enemy — swiftly, inexorably. 

These three campaigns — one vastly 
easier than had been anticipated, one 
vastly more difficult, and one made 
more difficult than it need have been — 
were, in combination, the greatest suc- 
cesses of the Pacific war. With the 
earlier capture of the Marianas they 
made possible, first, the wiping out by 
incendiary bombing of the great cities 
of Japan and, secondly, the provision of 
everything that was necessary for the 
staging of the eventual descent on the 
mainland. They, and not the atomic 
bomb, were the decisive factor in the 
'subsequent Japanese surrender. 

WAR ENDS IN THE FAR EAST 

Position in the Far Eastern Theatre of War 
on the date of Japan’s surrender, when very 
large areas of the territory conquered by 
the enemy were still in Japanese hands, as 
can be seen from the key. The Russians 
continued their Manchurian offensive for 
some days (see Chapter 367). This map 
does not show Allied advances in China. 

Courtesy of The Times 
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Diary of the War 


JUNE 1945 


June 1. Chungking announced that 
Chinese troops had captured Pinyang 
(Kwangsi) and Suilo. On Okinawa 
U.S. forces linked up south of Shuri. 
S.E.A.C. announced formation of 12th 
Army in Burma. XJ.S. Army Persian 
Gulf Command ceased transporting U.S. 
war supplies to Russia via Persian Gulf. 

June 2, S.E.A.C. announced heavy 
defeats of enemy in the Kama bridge-head 
E. of the Irrawaddy and in the Shan 
Hills ; “ staircase N.W. of Kalaw 

captured. 

June 3, Carrier-based aircraft of 
U.S. 3rd Fleet attacked Kyushu air- 
fields. On Okinawa U.S. troops cut off 
Chinen peninsula to control Naka- 
gasuku Bay, former enemy naval base. 
Land Forces Adriatic disbanded. Last 
convoy reached the Clyde, Scotland. 


industrial targets on the Japanese main- 
land, including Yokohama. Australians 
landed at Matchin Bay, North Bougain- 
ville. Guards Aimoured Division became 
an infantry division again. 

June 11. In N. Borneo Australians, 
with air support, advanced several miles 
inland towards Brunei against only light 
opposition. S.E.A.C. announced that an 
estimated 108,240 Japanese troops had 
been killed' in Burma since Fabruary 1, 
1944. General Election in Canada : Mr. 
Mackenzie King's Government returned 
again. 

June 12. Australian columns in N. 
Borneo reported less than ten miles from 
Brunei. On Okinawa U.S. artillery, in 
support of ground forces, put down one 
of the heaviest barrages of the Pacific 
war. 


Australians, landing on Brunei Bay, took 
Weston. 

June 20. Australian Oth Division 
troops landed at Lutongon, on Sarawak, 
others S. of Brunei Bay ; R.A.A.F. arm 
U.S. bombers raided Balikpapan (S. 
Borneo). Carrier-based aircraft of British 
E. Indies Fleet bombed Sumatra and 
shipping in Malacca Straits. Liner Queen 
Mary arrived at New York with 14,000 
U.S. troops from Europe. 

June 21 and 22. Japanese “ suicide ” 
aircraft attacked U.S. warships off 
Okinawa, 59 being shot down. 

June 21. All organized resistance on 
Okinawa ceased after 82 days fightirig. 
Marianas-based Super-Fortre^es heavily 
attacked Japanese industrial targets. 
Australian 9th Division gained full control 
of entrance to Brunei Bay. 


June 4. By day 450-500 unescorted 
Super-Fortresses bombed Kobe (Japan), 
dropping 3,000 tons of fire bombs. U.S. 
Marines landed near Naha (Okinawa). 
U.S. “ Mars ” Tank Force transferred 
from Burma to China theatre. On 
Tarakan, Australians captured Margy 
Hill” and “Hill 102.” 

June 5. Announced that Australians 
had captured Wewak harbour, last 
Japanese base in New Guinea. Field- 
Marshal Montgomery and General Eisen- 
hower awarded Order of Victory, highest 
Soviet military decoration. Allied Con- 
trol Commission met in Berlin. 

June 6, 400 Super- Fortresses inflicted 

heavy attack on Osaka (Japan). U.S. 
Marines cleared Oroku peninsula on 
Okinawa, reached the coast near Itoman. 
Brazil declared war on Japan. 

June 7. Fii-st Allied cargo-ship to use 
Wewak (New Guinea) for three years 
entered I he port. King Haakon of 
Norway landed at Oslo. Last joint 
statement on the war against U-boats 
issued by Mr. Churchill and President 
Truman. King and Queen visited the 
Channel Islands. 

June 8. Super-Fortresses heavily 
bombed Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe 
and Kyusha areas. Japanese announced 
formation of People’s Volunteer Corps, 
including every able-bodied man, woman 
and child, to resist invasion. Field- 
Marshal Montgomery presented with the 
freedom of Antw’erp by the Burgomaster. 

June 9. Australians on Tarakan pene- 
trated strong enemy defences in the hills 
near Djoeta. 14th iVrmy troops in 
Burma captured Kalaw, pursuing Japan- 
ese forces trjdng to escape into Siam. 


June 

la nded 
Island, 
British 
town. 


10. Australian Oth Division 
in great strength on Labuan 
on Mauru, and at Brocket own in 
North Borneo, capturing Labuan 
Super-Fortresses heavily attacked 


June 13. Brunei fell, with little 
opposition, to troops of the Australian 
9th Division airstrip also captured ; 
reported that the Dyaks (head-hunters) 
were attacking Japanese patrols with 
blow pipes and poisoned darts. 

June 14. British officials went ashore 
in N. Borneo to restore civil administra- 
tion. Tokyo described Japanese situa- 
tion on Okinawa as “ desperate.” pib- 
bentrop captured in Hamburg. White 
Paper on India issued. 

June 14 and 15. Truk, Japanese 
stronghold in the Carolines, heavily 
bombarded by British Pacific Fleet and 
bombed by British carrier-borne aircraft. 

June 15. Australian 9th Division, 
well beyond Brunei, drove along the coast 
towards the Miri oilfields in Sarawak. 
520 Super-Fortresses heavily bombed 
Osaka. Chungking announced that 
Chinese had recaptured the Ishan airbase 
in Kwangsi. Victory parade in Rangoon 
to mark liberation of Burma. 

June 16. Australians in N. Borneo 
took Timbalai airstrip. U.S. 10th Army 
captured three dominating positions on 
the Yaeju Dake plateau, last enemy 
defence line before the S. tip of Okinawa. 

June 17. 450 Marianas-based Super- 

Fortresses bombed Japanese industrial 
towns of Omura, Kagoshima, Hamamatsu 
and Yokkaichi. In S.W. Kiangsi Japan- 
ese captured Lungnan and Tingnan. 
Poltsh leaders met in Moscow. 

June 18. Chinese recaptured treaty 
port of Wenchow on the Chekiang coast. 
In Burma, British, Indian and Gurkha 
troops seized hill positions on Toungoo- 
Mawchi escape road to the Shan Hills. 
On Okinawa U.S. troops cleared Oroku 
pocket 

June 19. Over 450 ^lariaiias-bascd 
Super-Fortresses bombed Fukuoska, 
Tovohashi, and Shizuoka. Australians 

iir 

in N. Borneo reached Tutongi : other 


June 22. Australians in Sarawak 
liberated 150 Sikh and Punjabi troops 
captured by Japanese troops earlier in 

the war. 

June 23. Announced that Australians 
in Borneo controlled 80 miles of coast- 
line. U.S. forces landed near Aparri, 
last port left to enemy on Luzon. Ran- 
goon port open to shipping. Prof. 
Willem Schermerhorn formed new Dutch 
cabinet. 

June 24. Announced that Australian 
9th Division had captured Seria oilfields 
(N. Borneo), overcome all resistance 
on Labuan island and gain(*d full control 
of Tarakan. Balikpapan (Dutch Borneo) 
heavily raided by R.A.A.F. and 
U.S.A.A.F. 

June 25. Australians captuied Miri 
in Saraw.ak. Announced that Chinese 
controlled nearly 200 miles of Chekiang 
coast. San Francisco Conference ended. 

June 26. 500 ilarianas-based Super- 

Fortresses bombed Japanese towns, in- 
cluding Nagoya and Osaka ; other Super- 
Fortresses attacked oil refinery at 
Yokkaichi. 

June 27. 2,700-ton aircraft-carrier 

U.S.S. *• Bunker Hill ” steamed into 
New Yoi-k harbour under her own power 
for repair after having been wrecked, 
but not sunk, off Okinawa on May 11. 

June 28. All resistance on Luzon 
ceased. 450-500 Super-Fortresses from 
Marianas heavily bombed Nobeoka and 
Okayama (Japan). 

June 29. U.S. and Australian bombers 
lieavily attacked Balikpapan oilfields for 
ninth consecutive day. Tarakan oilfields 
reported back in production. Tokyo 
announced evacuation of war industries 
to Manchuria. 

June 30. Chinese recaptured Linchow 
air-base. U.S. troops made unopposed 
landing on Kume Island, 50 miles W. 
of Okinawa. 
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Cbapter 365 

FAR EASTERN NAVAL EXPLOITS, 1945 

The advance oj the American and British navies to the coasts of Japan^ an 
operation closely linked with the air activity described in Chapter 368, and 
the driving of the enemy from the Indian Ocean are the subjects of this chapter , 
which concludes the history of Allied naval exploits in the Far East 


A merican naval losses in the three 
years following Pearl Harbor 
were revealed on December 7, 
1944 ; they amounted to about 230 
combat ships, totalling 3,750,000 tons, 
and included two battleships, nine 
aircraft-carriers, nine cruisers, 51 
destroyers, and 33 submarines ; but 
the United States had replaced these 
losses many times over : in the same 
period she had built 42,000,000 tons, 
and at the beginning of 1945 probably 
possessed a fleet larger than all the 
other navies of the world combined. 

The year 1945 opened in the Pacific 
with great naval activity off the 
Philippines, where the invasion of Luzon 
(see page 3743) was preceded by bom- 
bardment from a powerful Allied fleet, 
including battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers and rocket-firing craft — an 
operation in which, on January 6, Sir 
Bruce Fraser, commander of the British 
Pacific Fleet, narrowly escaped death : 
he was on the bridge of the U.S.S. 
" New Mexico as an observer when 
he w^as knocked down by blast from a 
bomb which killed Lieutenant-General 
Sir Herbert Lumsden, Mr. ChurchilFs 
.special military representative with 
General MacArthur, and Mr. W. Chicker- 
ing, correspondent of “ The Times.” 

The fleet escorting the invasion 
armada included an Australian squadron 
under Commodore J. N. B. Farncomb. 
Japanese aircraft and light naval forces 

heavily attacked Allied 
shipping, both before 
and during the land- 
ings, sinking the escort 

o ^ o 

“ Ommaney Bay ” for 
planes, two destroyers, 
one midget submarine, and other 
vessels. The cruiser H, M. A.S. 

Australia ” was holed five times, and 
the destroyer H.M.A.S. “ Arunta ” was 
damaged, but neither withdrew from 
action until the operations were con- 
cluded. 

The landings on I wo Jinia (see page 
3746) were preceded by a similar 
violent naval bombardment, beginning 
on February 16 and cov^ering the 
invasion, which was under the overall 
command of Vice-Admiral Richmond 
K. Turner, and was supported by a 
fleet of over 800 warships including the 
battleships “ Tennessee,” Idaho, 


Heavy Attack 
on Allied 
Shipping 

carrier U.S.S. 
the loss of 79 


“ Nevada,” “ New York,” “ Texas, 


a 


nd 
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“ Arkansas,” most of them comman- 
ded by Vice-Admiral R. A, Spruance. 
The U.S. escort-carrier “ Bismarck Sea ” 
was sunk, and the 33,000-ton aircraft- 
carrier ” Saratoga ” was hit by seven 
bombs, but not sunk, off I wo Jima on 
February 21. 

Just over a month later, naval 
attacks on the Saki group (southern- 
most of the Ryukyu chain) began on 
March 26. This was the occasion of the 
first major Pacific action of the British 
Pacific Fleet (see page 3402) which, in 
conjunction with Admiral Spruance’s 
U.S. 5th Fleet and under overall 
American operational command, was 
led by Vice-Admiral Sir Bernard 
Rawlings, with aircraft-carriers under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian. The 
battleship H.M.S. “ King George V ” 
and the aircraft-carrier H.M.S. ‘‘ Illus- 
trious ” were among the vessels taking 
part. Heavy sea and air attacks on the 
Ryukyus continued until the landings 
on Okinawa on April 1 (see page 3754), 
the British Pacific Fleet continuing to 
concentrate on the Saki group. Over 
1,400 ships, under the overall com- 
mand of Admiral Spruance, were in- 
volved in the Okinawa landings, the 
left flank of which was protected by 
the British Pacific Fleet. The enemy 
developed a strong counter-attack. 


During the evening of April 6, 

Japanese aircraft attacked U.S. ships 
and shore installations in force, sinking 
three destroyers and the U.S. mine- 
sweeper ” Emmaus,” Allied 
hit by five Japanese Losses off 

Kamikaze (suicide) Okinawa 

pilots (see Chapter 
368), and damaging several other 
destroyers and smaller craft, tor the 
loss of 106 machines. Early next day, 
a considerable enemy surface force, 
described by Tokyo radio as a suicide 
force, left the Inland Sea ; it was led 
by the 45,000-ton 16-inch gun battle- 
ship ‘‘ Yamato,” the most powerful 
ship remaining to Japan, and included 
an Agano class light cruiser. It came 
under heavy Allied air attack in the 
middle of the day. No air opposition 
developed, though the Allied planes 
encountered heavy A. A. fire. The 
“ Yamato,” the Agano class cruiser, 
and three destroyers were sunk some 
fifty miles off Kyushu, three other 
vessels were left burning, and only 
three escaped. One heavy U.S. unit 
suffered damage. 

Japan’s desperate and suicidal at- 
tempts to halt the conquest of Okinawa 
continued. On April 21, Admiral 
Nimitz’s H.Q. announced Allied and 
enemy losses between March 18 and 


AUSTRALIAN WARSHIPS WERE AT LUZON LANDINGS 

Among the Allied fleet covering the invasion of Luzon, in the Philippines, on January 9, I945» 
was an Australian squadron. This force was heavily attacked by Japanese aircraft and naval 
units while en route for Luzon on January 5, 6 and 7, when the io,ooo-ton cruiser H.M.A.S. 
* Australia ’ was holed five times and the destroyer ‘ Arunta * damaged, though both remained in 
action. Below, the ‘Australia’ after the attack: 3 officers and 41 ratings were killed. 
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NAVAL SUPPORT FOR ISLAND INVASION^ 

U.S. landings on Iwo Jima ^February 19, 1945 
nawa (April i) were covered by forces of the Allied fleets 
massed on a scale hitherto unknown m the Pacific i 
Flame-tipped rockets streak towards Okinawa from 
U.S. Navy L.S.M. (R)S'--Landing Ships Medium. Rockets 
2. Fire-fighting parties on the flight-deck ot t‘'e 
33.ooo-ton U.S. aircraft-carrier ' Saratoga h.t off Iw^ 
Jima on February 21 by 7 bombs which killed 123 ol the 
crew. 3. U.S.S. * Tennessee 32.000-ton battleship 
taking part in the naval bombardment of Iwo fima 






operntion? and 

-■sssociatcd attacks on Japan. They 

«erp as follow.^ : .\mcrican, five 

de^trovors. one Jostroyer-transport. two 
minelayer,-;, one gunhoat, four landiin:- 
eraft. and two aininunition ships : 
•lananese. one hattloship, two lieht 
cruisers, five destroyers, five destrover- 
escorts. -JS small cargo ships, manv 
torpedo boats and small craft, and 

2.569 aircraft. ' 

The Kamikaze pilots did score suc- 
ce^ses, however. The destroyers '‘Long- 
shaw and " Dre.vler.'^ the auxiliary 
tran.-.porr Bates, and a landing ship 

were sunk ou June 11 
American the KKl-ton destroyers 
Losses Twiuirs ' on June 16 

killed or inissintr 
including all her officers) and “ Williain 

Tk June 10 (HI wounded). 

Ihe -iJAXi-ton aircraft-carrier U.S.S. 

Bunker Hill, dagsliip of Vice- 
Admiral Marc ilitscher, was wrecked 
but not sunk on May 11 when 
three Kamikaze pilots crashed into 
kilhiiij 392 men, wuundins^ 26-1 
and destroying To aircraft. Mitseher 
himself had a narrow escape from 
death. The fires aboard her were jrot 
under control, and her commander. 
Captain George S^itz. with outstandiuff 
seaman.^hip took her across the Pacific 
to PugHt Sound for preliminary repairs, 
bhe reached New \ork under her own 
siei^T:. on June 27. 

toe twelve weeks from the end 
Breh. three of the newest and 
powertul aircraft-carriers in the 



END OF JAPAN’S LAST BIG BATTLESHIP 

® 45 »ooo ton Yamato , Japan’s last remaining modern battleshio was simt nff ir u 
April 7, 1945, as she led a ‘suicide ’ force hPadmcT ni,- . sunk off Kyushu on 

attack which had begun the orevious dav <;h \ mawa m support of an enemy counter- 

of attacking U S earner TJ.T I « here attempts to escape bombs and torpedoes 

port bX Two e^rnT emisers anTthr^^ ""’‘I* explode off the 

emy cruisers and three destroyers were sunk in the same engagement. 

Roval Navy, the “ Indefatigable.” the 
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■■ Victorious ” and the “ Formidable, 
which were serving with the British 
Pacific Fleet in the Ryukyus, were hit 
by five Kamikaze aircraft. Seventy 
men were killed, 34 seriously wounded, 
bu,t all the carriers remained in 
action. The destroyer “ Ulster ” was 






JAPANESE FAIL TO SINK THE ‘FRANKLIN’ 

f the worst naval disasters of the war occurred on March lo, 1045, when facanese aircraft 
struck at but lailed to sink the 27,000-ton U.S. aircraft-carrier ' FrankL ’ some lixty miles off 
^he MU... coast 01 Japan. In the explosions following the attack over 200,000 lb. of the carrier’s 
^rr....ur.:tiori and a large quantity of octane spirit blew up, killing over 800 of the crew. Below 
...» Frenx.in lists badly as the cruiser ’ SanU Fe ' comes alongside. Photos. U.S. Xov’j 
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put out of action, however. British 
naval aircraft accounted for 140 eneniy 
planes destroyed or damaged during 
these Japanese attacks, which were 
as fierce as any by the Luftwaffe ou 

the Mediterranean and North Russia 
convoys. 

On J uly 1 1 , Mr, Artemus Gates, Under- 
secretary of the Navy, reported that the 
U.S. Navy possessed two 45,000-toii 
aircraft-carriers (the “ Midway ” and 
the “Franklin D. Roosevelt”), 27 other 
first-line carriers of 27,000-tons and 
10,000 tons, and 69 escort carriers; 

and declared that the 
United States Fleet had 
gained control of Pacific 
waters “right up to the 
Japanese coast.” Three 
days later the truth of his 
words was demonstrated ; 
the Japanese homeland 
was bombarded for tlie first 
time by Allied warships — 
a development following 
on frequent bombings by 
land- and carrier-based 
aircraft (described in 
Chapter 368). The target, 
the port and industrial 
centre of Kamaishi (which 
lies 275 miles north -cast of 
Tokyo) received 1,000 tons 
of shells in a two-hour 
bombardment by a force 
of the U.S. 3rd Fleet 
under the command ot 
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HEROIC STRUGGLE BY BRITISH SUBMARINE 

Early in 1945 H.M.S. * Shakespeare,’ while attached to the East Indies Fleet, survived one ol the 
stiffest battles of the submarine war during which she sank a medium-sized Japanese merchant 
ship and fought off 25 air attacks. A shell from an enemy merchantman tore a hole in her 
pressure hull, flooding the engine-room ; and though four more shells ripped into her, the crew 
continued to fight the enemy air attacks. Here ‘Shakespeare’s ’ gun-crew is standing by 


during a pause in the action. 

Rear-Admiral J, F. Shafroth and 
comprising the 35,000-ton battle- 
ships “ Indiana,” “ Massachusetts ” and 
“ South Dakota,” the 13,000-ton cruisers 
“ Chicago ” and “ Quincy,” and four 
destroyers. No opposition was met from 
shore batteries, aircraft or warships. 
Both before and during the bombard- 
ment, some thousand carrier-borne 
aircraft ranged over a wide area of north 
Honshu and Hokkaido, meeting no 
opposition. Next day, Muroran, whose 
population was swollen with refugees 
from the devastated cities 
of Honshu (see Chapter 
368), was blasted from 

1,000 yards range by an- 
other task force of the 3r(l 
Fleet, including three ot 
the biggest battleships in 
the world, the new 
45,000-ton “ Iowa,” “ Mis- 
souri,” and ” Wisconsin.” 

Again there was no oppo- 
sition. 

Under cover of darkness, 
during the night of July 
lG-17 the U.S. 3rd Fleet 
and British Pacific Fleet, 
which had met at a secret 
rendezv^ous 500 miles from 
Japan, carried out one of 
the heaviest naval bom- 
bardments of the war, their 
target being a 60—80 mile 
stretch of the Honshu coast 
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Photo, BritU'h OfficiaJ 

north of Tokyo. Battleships approached 
to within six miles of the shore, cruisers 
and destroyers frequently steamed close 
inshore at high speeds to bombard the 
targets at very short range. More than 

2,000 tons of shells were poured into 
Japanese industrial centres in that area 


during this attack. Among British 
warships taking part were the 35,000- 
ton battleship ” King George \ the 
23,000-ton aircraft-carrier Formid- 
able,” the cruisers ” Newfoundland ” 
and “ Black Prince,” the destroyers 
“ Barfleur,” “ Grenville,” ” Quick- 
match,” ‘‘ Troubridge,” and “ Undine.” 
American ships participating included 
the " Iowa,” which made naval history 
by broadcasting a running commentary ot 
the action during the bombardment. No 
opposition of any kind was encountered. 

An American cruiser squadron bom- 
barded installations round Cape Nojima, 
80 miles south of Tokyo, on the night ot 
July 18-19. Nine U.S. destroyers 
entered Tokyo Bay and 
attacked an enemv con- 
voy on the night of July 
22-23, and on the 23rd 
destroyers of the 3rd Fleet swept close 
inshore in Sagami Bay (south-west of 
Tokyo Bay). On the 25th a U.S. cruiser 
and destroyer force under Rear-Admiral 
J. C. Jones bombarded the Kushimoto 
seaplane base and other targets at the 
southern tip of Honshu. 

During the night of July 29 -30, a 
powerful Allied squadron, including the 
battleships H.M.S. ‘'King George V” 
and U.S.S. “ Massachusetts,”, fired over 

1,000 tons of shells from a range of 
about six miles into the port and 
industrial centre of Hamamatsu. An 
Allied destroyer force steamed before 
dawn on July 31 into Suruga Gulf, on 
the south coast of Honshu, and carried 


Japanese 

Coast 

Bombarded 


BRITISH EAST INDIES FLEET ATTACKS SUMATRA 

‘ Softening-up ’ attacks were delivered against Sabang, off the north tip of Sumatra, Japanese- 
occupied naval base guarding the northern end of the Malacca Straits, beginning on April 12 , 1945- 
Forces employed were units of the British East Indies Fleet, under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Harold Walker, including the 30 , 000 -ton battleship ‘ Queen Elizabeth ' (left), and the French 
battleship ‘ Richelieu ’ fright), here seen with an escort carrier (centre) during the operations. 
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out a five-minutes bombardment of 
Shimizu, port and aluminium centre. 
British cruisers and destroyers forming 


part of the 3rd Fleet steamed inshore 
on August 10 to bombard Kamaishi, 
target of the first naval bombardment of 
Japan. Parainushiro and other targets 
in the Kuriles were bombarded from 
close inshore by the U.S. cruisers 
“ Concord ” and Richmond ” on 
August 13. The next day saw the 

O ^ 


surrender of Japan. 

While powerful United States and 
British fleets had moved steadily 
nearer the Japanese homeland, ships 

of the British East 

Indies Station were busy 
Indies Indian Ocean 

Operations 

Indies. Operating with the British 
Pacific and East Indies Fleets were, in 
addition to warships already mentioned, 
the battleships “ Howe,” “ Queen Eliza- 
beth,” and “ A’aliant,” the French 


battleship “ Richelimi,” the battle-cruiser 
Renown,” the aircraft-carrier “ In- 
domitable,” the cruisers “ Argonaut ” 
and “ Euryalus,” and the Dutch light 
cruiser “ Tromp.” Destroyers of the 
East Indies Fleet bombarded Sigli 
(Sumatra) on March 17 ; Port Blair in 


SECRET NAVAL BASE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Details of Port ‘ T,’ a secret British naval base dug out of the jungle by Royal Marine on Addu 
Atoll, a group of waterless coral islets in the Indian Ocean {see map lefti, was not disclosed till 
July 1945. Port ‘ T ’ became a vital link on the convoy route to Australia and a base for naval 
operations in the Indian Ocean. Left, the barrel of a heavy gun is being lowered into position 
at the port. Above, a well camouflaged gun position. Phoio^ British Officid 


the Andamans on March 19 ; and on the 
26th, in co-operation with Liberators, 
sank an enemy convoy of ships escorted 
by two submarine chasers in the 
Andaman Sea. During the third week of 
April, Sumatra suffered naval attack : 
battleships and cruisers bombarded 
vSabang, destroyers bombarded Kota 
Raja, and naval aircraft bombed Padang 
and Emmahaven. Japanese aircraft 
rising in defence were repulsed. Battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers bombarded 


airfields on Car-Nicobar in the Nicobar 
Islands on April 30. Avenger aircraft 
operating from the escort-carrier 
" Shah " attacked the 10,(XX)-ton 


Japanese cruiser '' Haguro ” in the 
northern Malacca Straits ; a destroyer 
force consisting of t!ic •• Saumarez ” and 
the " Virago ” (both of which played a 


part in the sinking of the Scharn- 
horst ” — see page 2851), the ” Venus,” 
the “ Verulain,” and the *’ Vigilant,” led 
bv Captain M, L. Power {"Saumarez”), 

interceptetl and 



Leading Seaman JAMES MAGENNIS Lieutenant IAN FRASER, D.S.C. 

(R.N.) (R.N.R.) 

For bravery in the attack by H.M. Midget Submarine XE-3 on the 
Japanese cruiser ‘ Takao ’ in the Johore Straits, Singapore, on July 31, 
1945 (see page 3771), Lieutenant Ian Edward Fraser, the commander, 
and Leading Seaman James Magennis were both awarded the V.C. As 
there was sufficient depth of water for the XE-3 fo place herself for the 
attack only under the midship portion of the ' Takao,’ Lieutenant Fraser 
forced his craft right under the centre of the cruiser, where her hatch 
would not open fully; but Leading Seaman Magennis, the diver, managed 
to squeeze his way out and fix limpet mines to the cruiser’s hull, scraping 
off several years’ growth of barnacles. Later, though exhausted and 
armed only with a spanner, he daringly released one of the mine-carriers 
which had become jammed against the XE-3‘s hull. Photo, Planet Sews 


sank her with tor- 
pedoes. 

Aircraft from 
carriers of the 
British East Indies 
Fleet- bombed 
enemy airfields in 
Sumatra, and 
shipping in the 
Malacca Straits, 
without loss on 
June 20. From 
Julv 5-10, undis- 
turbed by the 
enemy, a naval 
force commanded 
by Rear-Admiral 
W. R. Patterson 
on boar il t h e 
cruiser H.M.S. 

INigena, aiul in- 
cluding the escort- 
carriers " Ameer” 
and " Emperor.” 
t h e d e s t r o v e r 
” Roebuck ” and 
the 6th ^line- 
sweeping Flotilla.. 
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H.M. ships m these operations • „ 
pilot was lost. ^ 

From July 24-26, another for 

H. T. C. Walker, 
destroyers “ Paladin ” and “ 
ham,” the 7th Mi„e,wcepi„j fc i?’ 

Navy, among them H.M.I.tS. “ PuS " 
gave support to minesweeping oner 

attacked enemy installations. Kamika ! 

planes unsuccessfully attacked this force 
on July 26. 

Great assistance in isolating Janan 
from her sources of supply in^Burma 
Malaya and the enemy-held islands was 
given by the American and British suh- 
marine services : 189 ships were reported 
sunk by the former, 158 by the latter 


:*rg?ar.t ot the Roral Marines photo- 
graphing drawn charts with a huge camera 
:aking plates 48 i ins. by 40 i ins. The nega- 
^ was tr<ansferTe<i to a sensitized zinc 
ircm which copies were printed. 
.n:s was a task carried out in H.M.S. 

• • i'-.te Bear, a hydrographic survey vessel 
serving with the East Indies Fleet and 
arnag as headquarters for smaller vessels 
a'_iC to penetrate narrow creeks and rivers. 


in sustained iiiine-sweep- 
yf t-ratioiis in the approaches to 
-d.ilacca Straits. 


* i ^ f 

i 1 i " t , i 


approaches to 
Simultaneousiv. 
‘'•inhiiied air attack and bombard 
was carritnl out aerainst enemy 
1 at ions in th^ Nicobar Islands : 
rarrier-borne planes bombed air- 


n- i' in nortli-w*<t Sumatra. No 
*.j-u:!ries or damage was suffered bv 




PAr IFIC FLEET PRINTED ITS OWN NEWSPAPER 

.•:yr*e Royal Navy*s capacity for ‘ carrying on ’ was the production and distri- 
the British Pacific Fleet's own newspaper, written and printed by the 
, . It=. offices were in Sydney, New South Wales, and it had a circulation of 
o. Here, ratings in a Pacific Fleet destroyer read their paper during a 
l^hoUju, firitinh (}jf\cinl ; jN'eyj York 7 itnoa Photos 


WARSHIP IN DRY-DOCK AT SEA 

After an attack by enemy aircraft, the 33,000- 
ton U.S.S. battleship ‘ Mississippi ’ was 
towed for repairs to a giant floating dry- 
dock {see illus. in page 3397) in June 1945 
at an anchorage off the port of Guiuan at 
Samar Island (see map in page 3268) in the 
Philippines. She was the first battleship in 
the Phil jppines area to be serviced in a 

floating dry-dock. 

in the course of the last seven months 
of the war. Japanese submarine 
casualties in 1945, all sunk bv American 
ships or aircraft, were 28 ; Japan’s total 
loss of submarines throughout the war 
was ]30, 9:]- by British attack. 

A new American naval command, the 
Philippine Sea Frontier (under Eear- 
Adniiral James L. Kauffman) was set 
up at the beginning of 1945 to include 
all South-West Pacific waters excej)t 
actual battle areas of the U.S. 7th Fleet : 
its main task was to facilitate the flow 
of supplies to the 7th Fleet and to 
General MacArthur’s troops in the 
Philippines. 

In July the existence of a secret 
British naval base in the Indian Ocean 
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tluAo. AMERICAN FLAG FLIES OVER JAPANESE TERRITORY 

Alter fighting against tartatical enerny resistance every toot of the ascent of 300- ft. high Mt. Sunbachi, the volcano 
commanding the whole of two Jima, U.S. Marines on February 23, 1945, captured it and while still under fire hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes — with a length of Japanese piping as fiag-pole. This was only four days after the initial 
Landings on the island. The enemy had Laid down a heavy rain of fire on the beaches from caves in the sides of 
Mt Suribachi Iwo Jima was the first territory of the pre-war Japanese empire to fall to the Allies. 
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■ JAPANESE ‘SUICIDE’ PLANES HIT BRITISH CARRIERS 

British Paanc Fieet in the Saki IslalidJ three^of during twelve weeks’ operations by the 

; Vinous ’ and the ‘ Forntidable ,’ had^n ^llTy five Ka^a^ernes. "h^d^ crdT‘^.1‘"bein^ 
-.. - I t ship, remained in action Here, firefighters go into action after the suicide hit on H.M.S. ’• Formid^e.^ 




ENEMY’S BITTER 
LAST STAND AS 
OKINAWA FALLS 

Some of the fiercest fighting 
in the Pacific campaign oc- 
curred during the 82-days' 
struggle, begun on April 1, 
1945, for the island of 
Okinawa, in the Ryukyu 
group and some 750 miles 
from the Japanese capital. 
Typical of Okinawa was this 
desolate battlefield near 
Shuri (see map in page 
3755)t peppered with rain- 
filled shell-craters and dotted 
with blasted tree stumps, 
after the U.S. loth Army 
artillery had blown the 
enemy from their positions. 
The demolished radio tower 
in the left foreground was 
one of eleven in this vital 
nerve-centre of resistance 
manned by some 80,000 
fanatical Japanese. Until 
they were blown from them, 
the enemy concealed them- 
selves in caves in the small 
hill to the left. Below, U.S. 
Marines crouch at the en- 
trance to a cave after hurling 
an explosive charge to force 
out Japanese troops making 
a desperate last stand. 

Photos^ U.S. Army Air Forces 
and Marine Corps 
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ADMIRAL NIMITZ WELCOMES BRITISH AID IN THE PACIFIC 


FkotOt Associated Fress 



Full-scat^- co-operation between the British Pacific Fleet and U.S. naval forces, begun off the Saki Islands, in the 
P.yjkyus. on March 26 and 27, 1945, contributed materially towards hastening the end of the war against Japan. 
Addressing the ship’s company, under the shadow of the 14-inch guns of the British battleship ‘ King George V ’ 
in Guam Harbour in May (see illus. in page 3764), Admiral Chester L. Nimitz, U.S.N., C.-in-C,, Pacific Ocean Areas, 
declared, ‘ From the very beginning we have welcomed your coming and we will continue to welcome your help. 








AMERICAN HOSPITAL SHIP OFF LEYTE 

Evacuating wounded by hospital ship from the battlefields of Leyte in the Philippines after the 
landings on October 20, 1944. Even hospital ships were not immune from attack by Japanese 
‘ suicide ' pilots : on April 28, Washington announced that the U.S. hospital vessel ‘ Comfort ' 
had been hit by a ‘ baka ’ suicide glider-bomb (see Chapter 368 J as she evacuated wounded from 
Okinawa, badly damaging her and killing 29. Photo, New York I'imes Photos 


was revealed. Work began on “ Port 
T ” in September 1941 when the 1st 
Eoyal Marine Coast Regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel (later Major-General) 
W. B. F. Lukis, went ashore on Adda 
Atoll, a group of waterless coral islets 
500 miles from Colombo and 3,000 from 
Australia, to establish coastal batteries, 
searchlights, signal towers, roads, camps 
and jetties. The hot and humid climate, 
the difficulty of keeping food fresh, the 
lack of fresh water, and the resultant 
fevers and malaria made it necessary to 
evacuate in the first three months nearly 
one quarter of the force originally lauded. 

Four miles of roadway were laid 
across a swamp infested by giant crabs, 
the men working thigh-deep in foul 

mud to lay its founda- 
tions. The batteries 
were in position within 
six weeks, and “ Port 
T ” was ready for use before Japan 
entered the war. The first convoy of 
troops, escorted by the cruiser H.M.S. 
“ Emerald,” arrived at the base on 
January 3, 1942. “ Port T ” remained a 
vital link on the convoy route to 
Australia, and for operations in the 
Indian Ocean, throughout the war. It 
could accommodate the largest ships — 
the “ Queen Mary ” put in there. 

Ships serving in the Pacific had to 
face bad weather conditions as well as 
the enemy : an announcement of the 
loss in a typhoon of three American 
destroyers, the ‘‘ Spence,” the “ Hull,” 
and the “ Monaghan,” was made on 


January 10. On June 5 another 
typhoon damaged 21 units of the U.S. 
3rd Fleet, none being sunk on this 
occasion, however, and most of them 
back in service some six weeks later. 
Great gallantry was displayed on 
July 31, 1945, in a successful attack by 
a midget submarine on the Japanese 
heavy cruiser “ Takao.” Lieutenant Ian 
E. Fraser, D.S.C., R.N.R., brought his 

IN HONGKONG BAY 


craft, XE-3, up an eighty-mile passage, 
through mined waters, past hydrophone 
Dosts, and through an anti-submarine 
Doom to the Takao,” at her moorings 
in very shallow water in Johore Strait, 
Singapore. Despite severe exhaustion 
through lack of oxygen, Leading- 
Seaman James Magennis, diver on the 
XE-3, placed limpet ” charges under 
the Takao ’s ” keel, damaging the 
vessel seriously. Lieutenant Fraser then 
piloted his submarine back to safety. 
For this exploit both he and Leading- 
Seaman Magennis were awarded the 
V.C. on November 13, 1945. 


THE ‘INDOMITABLE’ 

After almost four years, a powerful force of British warships on August 30, 1945, entered Hong- 
kong harbour (see also illus. in page 3605). Under the command of Rear-Admiral Cecil H. J. 
Harcourt, it included the battleship * Anson ’ and the aircraft-carriers ‘ Indomitable ’ and 
‘ Venerable.’ Below, the 30,000-ton ‘ Indomitable ’ rides at anchor in Victoria Bay, Hong- 
kong, as a Chinese junk passes nearby. Photo, British Official 


‘ Port T ’ 
Ready 
for Use 
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CHINA INCIDENT' ENDS 


SINO-SOVIET 


„ K treaty. 1945 

Chiang Kai-shck s VJ. Day broadcast and thl f from President 

and allianc of W45 

Japsaese Surremkr to CMiia, September 9 , 1945 . 

of A million trt>oi^ in 

$;igntAi at Nanking at l.tM a.m. | British Summer 
Time^ on SoptemlvrSh llUo. bniuirht to an end the 


Ihiaa Incident/* as Japan calk*d the war which was 

prv<i}Mtated by her unprovokcii attack on July 7 . li* 8 T. Xlic 

mslrument of summder acknowledged tlmt * the Emperor of 

Japan the Japm^^e Uovornment, and tlu Japaiuse Imperial 

»r^>eral H^dqiwrtor? ■* recognized the ooinph te militarv 

a»'itat of the militar>- forces hr the AllitHl forces ” 

and stipuL^tod : 

1 . .\11 Ja|vanose land. sea. air and auxiliary forces in 

t ijivA »^Mith of the C*ri*at Walk and excluding Maiichuria). 
.V! urll as in Komnes;^ and French Indo-C'hina north of 
L^tituue Id d.grtv^, will cease hc^tilities and will r.iimin 
at the statn^ns th-y n»*w occupy. They ai'e now non- 
^•mK^iaist am! in due course will he dv-niohilized. 

\ Will lf\ prv’^^vrVf Jrom ciihI tiirii over 

to !.yr>-X"s spvifi,-,! f.y lit TV r.ilissioio ( hi am: Kai-shek all 
.arms, .^mmuntt i. »n. tunipin ni. supplies. r»e..rds. inlorma- 
li ‘U. aivi etlivr .a^y ki!ui i-eloncriiig t.« the Japanese 

t TV'S. 

of War and civilian internets 
a.irol in the areas named above 
T; i the Japinese forces will 


•Vil .Miv-'i iTi''V>n*'i 
ay aivl. r J .ipiivs'* ' 




H: ; n 


I TTS'i- 

w}!! t* .it 

pr'*vvi*- I ’T--*'? i * 1 !. 
plv-s «nr*et*d. 

>. Ihi.' :'T*ii. all .1.1 . 
wa! }.• > •?.%•, t t,, tV.. , 

K:{-s!,* k. T/.- ir in'‘VMi. ? 

1 > 1 :Tli. i! -i tle \ udi **}'••% 




lid transportation to 


* f 


< i 


r i 




“i ' T i'J 


I VIS hereby surrendered 
•I ef Ocaersli^imo Chiiing 
'i activity will l>e dictated 
! V the orders and proclama- 


T * 


i. I 


' n 

s > * 


I I 

i J 

t i;- 


th. Tavti hy iaiii or ciid.i^ of their Japmnese 






II hi- lies tractions, 

’'■''•miii iiatetii will be ix*cjuired to 


I I 


T 






drastic punishment 


» • I 




Bro3dca'<t b> ( hiang 
Republic, on C hina’s \ 


N 


* 0 


• } 




i ' * > \ 


i-shek. President of the Chinese 
I. Day (September 3 , 1945 ). 

hall hrcM:»k no ftirther delav 




1 


'fi ' ! > uist it ut ifinal democracy. The 
'I' f. d revolution is the partieij^ation 

a I ^ t. d j^olitics. The most imp)rtant 

; ili/^ 1 Vi of this idea] is to return the 
•' ’ ' t*« t! •• p*/<.pl.‘. The convocation of the 
m;. 1 - iiel;.- fi^nsahle to the return of such 
; !• . 1 »arre-stly hope that the people as a 

11 '* ilk-^ of life w ill give sincere 8 Uf»jK»rt 

■ ' * • irly roiivocation of the National 

*’ ‘t livTic i.t r)f drmocraev. 

' ' of tie- prolonged war is the 

■ ' • "f fiali«.n;d r«<** instruction. The 

' ’ policy will Ije guided by 

> dde- <»overiimcnt is prepared 
! : - k-r of. fh<* cofivocation of the National 
H> r iaj> to I oniiih'f a r*MSonanIe increase 
d**l»*ga('isi to t}i<- A.-^semhly and to seek a 
i other i* l.it‘ d [uvihlems, 

I tie* freedom.'* of tie* people, the National 
f-'-'id*-' tie- enforfW'm<*nl «*f tlie law for the 
»ri .1 1 1 ••'•df »rfj . decitled to :tlM.iligh the war- 
-r-hij* ' ' th.it the jn-riplf* may liave freedom 
' dl pi -in*iit:;ite a I.iw to facilitate political 
i.' • fi ! /..» t lo V. . . . ( uil v thus can we tread ih',- 
ey h> tli- f'nitcd States and 

, j - -t d ll'll f; ijiod<‘! «l**iiiocratic state in the 


i 


I dn d' ino l e y. we must have the ruN' 
' ioTi itt rofi-t it ulional govcrnnif-nt. and 


Me- ‘.a r»-;:iiard of the people. L>isr'*f»iita hie 


prnctici's like the employment of armed force in r,r.ii*- 
controversy and the seiziu'e of territory in defiaiicp nf p '*^*'^*' 
ment orders are relics of the days of tL Jr 
should not be found m a modern democratic state ami P'm 

-hen 4omS 


means, ^d all 


shadte of opinion observe the law of the countiy,’ ^n we 
"'Tho*»® mistakes made in the early days ofthe Bepublic 

r condition for national unity is the 

-hn armed forces in the country.^ There 

should be no private army within the country’s boundari^ 
nor should armed forces be kept by any political partv 

‘'if ti ‘ I solemnly state that all arm^d 

orcfe, if tho> subnut to recognition by the Government 

shall receive the same treatment without discrimination 


Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between the USSR 
and the Republic of China, signed on Augurtld, 1945. 


./■ contracting parties undertake jointly nith 

the other Umted Nations to wage war against Japan until 

Imal vintoT'\* TKo r- , 


luial victory. The liigh contracting parties pledk them- 
selves to render each other all necessary military and other 
ilolp and assistance in this war. 

2. The high contracting parties undertake not to enter 
into separate negotiations with Japan and not to conclude 
an armistice without mutual consent with either the present 
Japanese Government or with any other Government or 
authority i^tablished in Japan which will not clearly renounce 
all aggTf^sive intentions. 

3. The high contracting parties undertake after the end 
of tiie war against Japan to take jointly aU tlie measures in 
their power to prevent a repetition of aggression and violation 
of the peace on the part of Japan. If one of the high con- 
tracting parties becomos the victim of aggression, the other 
contracting party will immediately render to ■ the partv 
involved in military- operations all military and other aid and 
support at her disposal. This article remains in force until 
such time as, at the request of both high contracting parties, 
responsibility for the prevention of further aggression by 

Japan is placed in the hands of the United Nations organ- 
ization. 

4. Each of the high contracting parties undertakes not 
to conclude an alliance of any kind and not to take part 
in any coalition directed against the other contracting party. 

5. The high contracting parties, taking into account the 
protection and economic development of each country, 
agree to work together in friendly co-operation after the 
advent of peace and to act on the principle of mutual respect 
of each other’s sovereign and territorial rights and not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the other contracting 
party. 

(J. Tlie liigh contracting parties agree to give each other 
all possible economic help in the post-war period to speed 
up the reconstruction of both countries and in order to bring 
about tlie well-being of the world. 

7. This agreement is draw'n up in a way which respects 
the rights and obligations of the high contracting Powers 
and all member Powers of the United Nations. 

8. Tins agreement is subject to ratification w’hich is to 
take place as soon as possible. The exchange of the instru- 
ments of ratification will be made in Chungking. The agree- 
ment comes into force immediatelv after its ratification, and 
will remain valid for 30 yeai-s. If neither of the high con- 
tracting parties gives notice during this period of its desii’e 
to terminate the agreement, it will remain in force for an 
indefinite period Uiereafter, subject to each of the high 
contracting parties being able to terminate the agreement 
bv giving one year’s notice to the other conti’acting party. 

[TI 1 C principal terms of important agreements signed at 
the same time are published in page 3566.] 
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dbaptei* 366 

CONTINUING CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 

The year 1945 saw the end of China's eight-year-old struggle against Japan, 
but not the dawn of peace for her : civil war between the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment under Chiang Kai-shek and the Communist forces of the north under 
Mao Tse-tung continued throughout that year and on mto 1946, despite 
pertinacious efforts by both Chinese and Allied leaders to compose their 
differences. The history of China during 1944 is recorded in Chapter 323 


M ilitary operations in China during 
the last months before Japan’s 
surrender were little more than 
a pendant to the vastly greater enter- 
prises going forward against the 
Japanese from the Kuriles to Burma 
(see Chapters 351, 364, 365, 367, 371). 
It was in fact in Burma, where they 
helped to open the Ledo Road, that 
Chinese troops made probably their 
most significant contribution to these 


culminating campaigns (see pages 3277 
and 3538). 

Within China, the beginning of 1945 
found Japan’s final great offensive 
checked (see page 3280), but the enemy 
was still in possession of most of the 
important gains he had secured (see 
map in page 3280). 


The vulnerability of these gains, in 
view of the Allied advance west and 
north in the Pacific, was already evident 
when on January 13 carrier-borne 
planes of Admiral Nimitz’s fleet swept 
over Hongkong, Swatow and Amoy. 
For years the east China ports had been 

useless to the Chinese in 
1 1 ary unchallengeable 

Position T 

Japanese sea domi- 


Against Japan 


nance ; now Japan’s 


gains on land in the same area were 


made valueless by loss of that dominance. 
Moreover, General MacArthur’s cam- 
paign in the Pacific was steadily gaining 
for the Allies a position in which land- 
based bombers could harass the narrow 
Japanese communications corridor 
connecting Manchuria with Indo-China ; 
and although the Chinese were still too 
weak in heavy arms — and above all too 
short of mechanized transport — ^to be 
likely to mount a large-scale offensive, 
their continuous small-scale harassing 
activity over a vast area was a steady 
drain on Japan’s military budget. 

After an uneasy winter of seeming 
stalemate, there came signs that the 
enemy was being forced to pull out, 
to leave his southern China conquests 
to their detached garrisons with the 
doubtful aid of sedulously sponsored 
independence movements, and to move 
his main defence line back to the 


original limited object of the 1937 attack 
on China — the line of the Yellow River 
protecting Manchuria’s industries. The 


Chinese began to move forward. Their 
first notable success came in March 
with the recapture of the airbase at 
Suichwan in Kiangsi province, East 
China, abandoned by the U.S.A. 14th 
A.F. in February. A month later, away 
to the west, they recovered from their 
last local setback (loss of the airbase of 
Lahokow in Hupeh) to launch a general 
counter-attack in Honan and Hupeh 
provinces against Japan’s north-south 
corridor. By May full Japanese retreat 
was evident in .the east, the Chinese on 
the 18th regaining the key port of 
Foochow on the Fukien coast and 
sweeping on to capture exactly a month 
later the port of Wenchow, 150 miles 
to the north, and only 250 miles south 


of Shanghai. On June 25 the Chinese 

High Command announced that Chinese 

forces were in control of nearly 200 

miles of the Chekiang coast. 

From the west, too, pressure was 

intensified. In Hunan, a drive began 

in May against the Japanese supply 

base and communica- ^ 

, . Chinese 

tions centre at raoching. o. a . 
rrn p .1? Sixth Army 

Ihe seriousness ot the irinwn in 
threat in this quarter 
was made clear by the disclosure in 
Chungking on May 28 that the entire 
Chinese 6th Army with guns, horses and 
equipment had been flown by the Ameri* 
can Air Transport Command over a 
thousand miles from Burma into Hunan 
0 ve r t h e Hi ma 1 a ya n “ h um p . ” This vast 



CHINESE TROOPS RECAPTURE KWEILIN 

The Chinese High Command announced on July 29, 1945* that their forces, trained and equipped 
by the U.S. Army, had driven the Japanese from the city and important air base of Kweilin, 
capital of Kwangsi province in south-west China. Formerly main forward base of the U.S.A. 
14th A.F., it had been lost during the Japanese offensive late in 1944 ^see page 3279). Here, 
Chinese troops re-enter the ruined city. Keystone 
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air trooping operation— the first in 
which an entire army had been flown 
roni one operational theatre to another 
-brought into the central China picture 
a tornndable body of troops, American- 
trmned and equipped, which had proved 
Its. merit in the gruelling Burma cam- 
paign. For the first time, China was 
able to bring against the inferior 
Japanese divisions left in China an army 

equipped and trained to up-to-date 
standards. 

In the south, where Japan’s biggest 
gams of late 1944 had been scored? the 
enemy had been deprived of Nanning 
by May 27, and a few days later the 
Ihinese took Pinyang, sixty miles to 
the north. By the end of the month 
pressing from west and south, the 
thinese had reached and recaptured 

° Liuchow, junction 
of the railways leading north-west to 
Kweiyang, north-east to Hankow. 

Continuing their drive against the 
retreating Japanese, Chinese troops on 
July 29 re-entered Kweilin, capital of 
^ wangsi and until 1944 main forward 
base in south China of the United 
L-tates Army 14th Air Force. Despite 


the limitations imposed on it by the 
loss of its forward bases, this Air Force 
carried out during 1945 attacks of a 
scale and range which reflected the 
improved supply position both by air 
and by road from India. (The Ledo 
oad, pushed through Japanese-occu- 
pied Burma with such audacity— see 
Chapters 299 and 345 — was abandoned 
on November 1 : it was worthless as a 
peacetime commercial highway.) In 
one long-range sweep against Tsingtao 
on the Shantung coast of north China 
on February 10, Mustangs of the 
U.S.A 14th A.F. destroyed 46 Japanese 
aircraft on the ground. Fighters of the 
same force destroyed 92 parked planes 
m attacks on an aerodrome near 
Shanghai on April 1 and 2. 

By the end of July, the Japanese were 
concentrating their forces — then esti- 
mated by Chunking at about 1,000 000 
with another 1,000,000 “ puppet ” troops 
m reserve — at vital centres such as 
Canton, Hankow, Shanghai, and the 
Shantung peninsula. Then, on August 9 
came the Soviet attack in Manchuria 
{see page 3780) and, five days later, 
Japan s capitulation. China was free 


A<-irn 1 A ■ J-^panese c.-in-c. surrenders in china 


from the Japanese threat after ■ . 
years and a month of unreSh-*'*^* 
sometimes feeble struggle 
freedom which followed Jamn> u 
called for further vast Sv^^lJr 

aod peaceful Mvercigu “2^ 

ended the war with . „j|u'„ «"• 

troops under arms and undefeatS"^ 
territory ; with the armies nf T ' 

Russian ally in occupation of thrwgS 

provinces which her own trn„ 
not immediately reach ; with an’^uS 
mous army answerable to a dissl" ; 

Allied troops all over the north ^ ^ 

the major problem, which in the 
succeeding months prolonged mi.,en 
and strife in large areas 

of China, was the 
quarrel betw'een the 
one-party regime of ^“arrel 

the Kuomintang, recognized by the 

world as the legal Government of China 

under the Presidency of Chiaug Kai- 

shek, and the Communist-dominated 

coalition which by stout guerilla fighting 
throughout the war had extended it.'< 
authority from a small sparse area of 
central Shensi province in the north- 
west to innumerable pockets of resist- 
ance and free administration throughout 
the Japanese-occupied areas of north 
China. For ten years before .Japan 







SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP 

A treaty of friendship and alliance between the Chinese Republic and the Soviet Union was 
signed at the Kremlin, in Moscow, on August 14, 1945 (see Historic Document 306, page 3772). 
Here, Mr. Wang Shih-chieh, the Chinese Foreign Minister, signs the instrument, while General- 
issimo Stalin and Mr. Molotov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, look on. The agreement 
was to come into force immediately and remain valid for thirty years. PhoiOf Pictorial Press 


attacked there had been open civil war 
between Kuoinintang and Communists, 
and the uneasy truce of 1937 had been 
as much a reaction to the threat of Japan 
as it was an immediate cause of that 
threat’s being translated into action. 

Thrown together in apparent col- 
laboration at the outbreak of war. 


Either argument can be written 
reasonably enough ; the gap was due 
less to declared aims than to mutual 
distrust. The Communists believed the 
Kuoinintang insincere in its plans for 
transition to democracy and feared the 
defeat of Japan would be the signal for 
a renewed attempt to wipe them out 


and eliminate their potential influence 
from the promised constitution-making 
body. The Kuomintang believed the 
Communists were ever seeking to extend 
their territorial control 
by armed force ; indeed, 
it was indisputable that 
the ereat areas of the north claimed as 


Government 

Changes 


Communist had become so by virtue 
of Communist military occupation after 
the withdrawal of the main Chinese 
forces and the break-up under Japanese 
pressure of Kuomintang administration. 
Certainly genuine efforts had been made 
in Chungking to broaden the central 
Government : Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek resigned the office of President of 
the Executive Yuan (Prime Minister) 
on May 31 (remaining President of the 
Republic and Generalissimo), and was 
succeeded by the liberal Dr. T. V. Soong, 
the Foreiorn Minister — at that time in 

O 

San Francisco for the United Nations 
Conference. Dr. H. H. Kung, brother- 
in-law of the Generalissimo, resigned the 
Vice-Premiership, and was replaced by 
Dr. Wang Wen-hao, Minister of Econ- 
omics and chairman of the Chinese War 
Production Board. Dr. Wang Shih- 
chieh, Minister of Information [see page 
3281) and fortnerly a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, took over the post of Foreign 


Minister. 


After the defeat of the Japanese it 
soon became clear that the Communists 
had every intention of extending their 
influence by force of arms, claiming, 
possibly rightly, that they had at least 


Armed 

Clashes 


Kuomintang and Communists did not 
maintain amity long after the stalemate 

which in 1939 followed 
the bitter campaigns of 
the first 18 months’ 
resistance to Japan. Armed clashes 
became increasingly frequent, while the 
long heritage of bitterness earned 
compound interest in innumerable accus- 
ations by each side against the other 
of dictatorship, defeatism, corruption, 
maladministration. It is to the credit 


of the leaders, both Kuoinintano: and 

7 O 

Communist, that (partly underpressure 
from the Allies) attempts were made to 
achieve harmony by discussion ; but by 

hi' ^ ^ 

the end of the war little progress had 
been made page 3281). Latterly the 
Communists concentrated their efforts 
on a demand for a coalition govern- 
ment, refusing to hand over control of 
their armies to any other regime, while 
the Kuomintang maintained that it was 
its duty to retain the substance of 
power until a new national constitution 
could I )e fully put into effect by a 
unified nation from which such things as 
local armies not answerable to the High 
C'ominand had already disappeared. 



CHINA AT JAPANESE SURRENDER TO THE ALLIES 

At the Japanese surrender ceremony on board the U.S.S. ‘ Missouri’ in Tokyo Bay on September 2, 
1945 (see Chapter 372), General Hsu Yung-chang is here signing on behalf of the Chinese 
Republic. At the microphone stands General MacArthur, and behind him (left to right) are 
Admiral Chester L. Nimitz. who signed for the U.S.A. ; Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser (for Great 
Britain) ; Lieutenant-General K. N. Derevyanko (for the U.S.S.R.j ; General Sir Thomas Blarney 
(for Australia) ; and Colonel Nicholas Cosgrave (for Canada). Photo, Pictorial Pre^ss 





«vs good a niftudato to rule and that they 
ruled better than their opponents. 

During the war. the nature and arma- 
ment of the Communist forces had pre- 
vented them from occupying sizable 
cities or lines of commmiication (though 

Communists before J apan’s 

Issue Orders they made the 

to Japanese ^^^^arkable claim that 

they hadcaptu red 
Tsinan, capital of Shantung province). 
But at the first hint of total Japanese 
collapse on August 12 General Chu Teh, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Communist 
torces, ordered ** all forces in liberated 
areas to issue an ultimatum to the 
Japanese and their puppets, giving a 
time limit for surrender, and to take 
charge of all administrative affairs in any 
Japanese and puppet-occupied cities/’ 
Had there been previous agreement 
between Kuomintang and Communists, 
this order would have been the best w^ay 
of quickly clearing the enemy from the 
whole country and restoring free Chinese 
administration. But there w’as no 
agreement : although throughout the 
year there had been comings and goings 
between Chmigkiug and Yenan, pro- 
posals and counter-proposals, the atmo- 
sphere had deteriorated rather than 
improved. Chiang Kai-shek telegraphed 
to the Communist leaders in Yenan 
telling them that the Big Four w^ere 
conferring jointly on the Japanese 
surrender and ordering Communist 
torces not to take independent action, 
but to remain in their actual positions. 
The Central Government, he said, had 
made full provision for disarming the 
enemy, reoccupying enemy-held terri- 
tory, and ensuring order. 

These instructions w^ere much resented 
in \enan, and Chiang was bitterly 
attacked over the Yenan radio, Chu Teh 
at the same time appealing to Britain, 


the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. for repre- 
sentation at the surrender, ” reserving 
the right to dispute any arrangements 
or treaties made without my consent.” 
He asked the United States to halt 
lease-lend shipineiits to the Central 
Government to lessen the danger of 
civil w^ar, and sent his troops forw^ard 
against the Japanese, whose chief 
anxiety here as elsewhere seems to have 
been to make an orderly surrender as 
quickly as possible to any formation 
which demanded it. 

From Chungking, however, Chiang 
Kai-shek showed his desire to reach 
agreement by telegraphing to the 
Communist leader Mao Tse-tung on 


August 16 inviting him to nT\i i • 

Mao twice refused 

suggesting, however, on the 
occasion (August 20) the sendJT^ 

more than one nnci; 

later repudiated). On the 26th Chiln! 
made a new and generous appeal t! 
Mao to discuss and forrauLte onr 
national policies,” and two days ]Z 

h” St':™; 

3282), who had flown to Yenan 
Chiang’s third invitation 

The signature in Moscow on August 14 
of the Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship 



MUSIC FOR RELEASED INTERNEES IN CHINA 

Soon alter the cessation of the war against Japan, Allied internees in occupied China began to 
reach the ports for repatriation. Above, at Tsingtao, on the Yellow Sea (see map in page 3280', 
these ex-internees, among 1,800 British, Americans, Russians and Italians to be freed in that 
area, were entertained by the Royal Marines band from the cruiser H.M.S. ' Bermuda.' Below, 

U.S. armoured forces welcomed by Chinese as they stream into Tsingtao. 



alliance (see Historic Document 
H, page 3772) — the outcome ot 
otiations begun on tt c? o d 
y. 1 l,v- which the 

.^R. recognized^.^.^^^ Kai-shek 

Lmingking Govern- 
it as the legal Government of China, 
a modifying effect on the Yenan 
imunists, whose press ceased its 

I +1 nil ChlATlCr Ivai-shek 


Japanese forces in south China 
surrendered to the C'hinese 1st Army in 
Canton on August 19. Chinese National 
troops crossed the Yangtse and entered 
Xankiug,ca |)ital of the Chinese Republic, 
on August 25. ^ .J. Day was celebrated 
in China on September 3, when General- 
issimo Chiang broadcast on the National 
Government s aims, and appealed for 
uni tv If we want to attain democracy 






CHINA AND THE CHARTER 

The United Nations Charter, signed on 
June 26, 1945, at the San Francisco Con- 
ference (see Chapter 381), was ratified by 
China on August 24. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, President of the Chinese Republic, 
using a brush, here signs his name to the 
document signifying his country’s ratifica- 
tion of the Charter. Photo^ U.S, Official 


we must have the rule of law as the 
foundation of constitutional govern- 
ment, and the Constitution as the safe- 
guard of the people. . , . Only when 
domestic problems are peacefully solved 
by political means, and all shades of 
opinion observe the law of the country, 
can we avoid the mistakes made in the 
early days of the Republic and establish 
a great charter worthy of the heroic 
efforts of our revolutionary martyrs and 
the freedom-loving people during the 
last fifty years/* The most important 
condition for national unity, he said, 
was the nationalization of all armed 
forces in the country. There should be 
no private army within the country’s 
boundaries, nor should armed forces 
be kept by any political party {see 
Historic Document CCCV, page 3772). 

The formal surrender in China, in 
which the Japanese acknowledged 
“ complete military defeat,*’ was signed 

at a ceremony in 
Nanking at 1.04 a.m. 
B.S.T. on September 9 
(see Historic Document 
CCCIV, page 3772). It was made by 
General Yasutsuga Okamura, Japanese 
C.-in-C., China, to General Ho Ying-chin, 
Chinese C,-in-C., acting on behalf of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Chinese 
sovereignty over Formosa, in Japanese 
possession since 1895, was proclaimed in 
Chungking on August 30. 

Negotiations between Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao Tse-tung continued in 
Chungking until October 11, when a 
joint communique was issued announc- 
ing general agreement on broad prin- 
ciples, and Mao left Chunking. Both 
sides had pledged themselves to avoid 
civil war by all possible means, and to 
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co-operate for peacetime reconstruction. 
It was also agreed that differences 
should be submitted to a projected 

People’s Political Commission,” whose 
decisions were to be binding, which was 
to meet under the chairmanship of 
Generalissimo Chiang and consist of 
representatives to be appointed by the 
National Government, the Communists 
and other party and non-party groups. 
(But no method of selecting the persons 
to sit on this committee, or of register- 
ing their decisions, was suggested.) 
The Kuomintang promised to recognize 
the equality of all political parties and 
to guarantee freedom of conscience, of 
assembly, and of the press. Political 
prisoners were to be released, and the 
right of arrest, trial and punishment 
was to be restricted to the regular 
police and judiciary. The Communists 
agreed to allow Government troops to 
garrison the big cities of north China, 
though they asked thcat these should 
not be allowed into the countrvside, 

W 

where there was danger of clashes with 
Communist troops already in possession. 

The agreement seemed a triumph ; 
but distrust remained, nor had fighting 
ceased. Two days before the agree- 
ment was announced, Yenau accused 
Government forces of using Japanese 
and “ puppet ” troops against the 
Communists in central China, Shansi 
and Kwangtung. The allegations were 
denied in Chungking. On October 13 
it was disclosed that the National 
Government 92nd Army was being 
flown from Nanking to Peiping in 
U.S. Army transport planes to establish 
Government control in north China. A 
week later Yeuan announced that it 
was withdrawing its new 4th Army, up 
to then stationed in strength in the 
Shanghai, Nanking, Hangchow, and 
Ningpo areas, from all areas south of the 
Y'angtse. 

But dispatches from both Chungking 
and Yenan reported increasingly heavy 
fighting in north China, involving, it 


was estimated, about a million men. By 
the end of October, fighting centred in 
four zones : (1) a triangle formed by 
south Shansi, north Honan, and south 
Hopei : (2) along the Tatung-Puchow 
railway in Shansi ; (3) in east Suiyuan 
(Inner Mongolia) ; and (4) in Shantung, 
along the Tsinan-Tsingtao railway. 
General Y en Hei-shan, National Govern- 


Red Army 
Leaves Man- 
churian Ports 


ment Commander of Shansi on October 29 
reported very heavy fighting in that 
province, with National Government 
casualties of 15,000 and Communist 
losses also severe. The National 
Government Commander of Suivuan 
reported that Communist forces, sup- 
ported by tanks and field guns, were 
strongly attacking Tatung and had 
captured several other towns. 

On November 1 it was announced in 
Chungking that an agreement had 
been reached at Changchun (Hsiiiking), 
capital of Manchuria, 
between the National 
Government and the 
Soviet High Command 
whereby Government forces were to 
land troops in ^Manchuria by sea and 
air, the Red Army withdrawing, in 
implementation of the Russo-Chinese 
treaty, to Madivostok, Korea and Port 
Arthur, On October 30 and succeeding 
days. Government troops arrived at 
Hulatao, YYngkow and other Man- 
churian ports on board U S. transports. 
They found that the Russian garrisons 
had withdrawn, but that strongly armed 
Chinese Communist forces of the 8th 
Route Armv were in the areas round 
these ports in such strength as to make 
landings difficult or impossible. Land- 
ings were effected at Chinwangtao 
(Hopei Province), however, and a drive 
inland began against strong opposition. 

Heavy fighting continued in other 
areas : in Shansi the Communists took 


Tatung and gained control of most of 
the province. In south Hopei they 
gained a consideral>le victor v in the 
Tzehsien area, claiming the capture of 


FREE AGAIN 
Left to right: Sir Percy 
McElwaine, Chief Jus- 
tice, Straits Settlements ; 
Sir Charles Shenton 
Thomas, Governor and 
C.-in-C., Straits Settle- 
ments ; Sir H. Trusted, 
Chief Justice, F.M.S. ; 
Sir Horace Seymour, 
British Ambassador to 
China, who met the 
prisoners ; Sir Mark 
Young, Governor and 
C.-in-C., Hongkong (see 
Chapter 199); and Mr. 
C. R. Smith, Governor 
of British North Borneo, 
released at Mukden, 
arrive at Chungking on 
August 28, 1945. 




* 




activities on the part of vario,«T'f 
Department officials. General P? 
Marshall formerly Chief of Army slff 
appointed the President’s speciaf Pn 
to the National Government, reached 
Chungking on December 23 

Janiiary 5 , 1946 the National Govern“ 
ment and the Communists aoreed tn 
appoint delegates to confer with GeneiS 

Marshall for an immediate end of thp 
civil war. Five days later a communiqu' 
was issued announcing a definite aoree- 
ment which the delegates undertook to 
recommend to Chiang Kai-shek and 
Mao Tse-tung. Its principal points 
were : (1) immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities on both sides ; (2) cessation of 


Advance bv 
Government 


' • ^T»;'Venmient troops. Extensive 

r.iii >al otiige by them was reported. 

< >11 N‘>vember 10 Government troops 
i .in aU -out assault on a 35-mile 
:: lit TO brmk through into Manchuria. 
Alter a battle lasting over a week, 
Govemmer.t tiMops stormed the walled 
town of Shaiih.iikwan, drove throut^h the 

Great Wall, and fanned 
out into Manchuria. 
Widespread , g u e r i 1 1 a 
acrixities and destruc- 
tion of communications by the Com- 
munists continued. The fall of Hulutao 
was refKuted on Nov’ember *25 in 
Chungking:, and Government forces 
reached J^hol and made advances in 
other ar»-a'. Advancing along the Man- 
:^hurian railway from Shanhaikwan, 
Govr-rnni^^nt tr<x)ps entered Mukder 
with' .lit iru ident (reported December 13): 
afi'i on December *27 at a joint Russo- 
r iiiTD '- ceremony Changchun (Hsinking), 
the capital, was formally taken over 
by b hinese airborne troops. See map in 
37 ^ 1 . 

.Meanwhile^ Yenan radio alleged that 
Arjierieao troops in Manchuria were 
iJlaborating with the Kuomintang in 
ac* icks on the 8th Route Army — allega- 
tioLs which Lieutenant-General Wede- 
ix c er, C.4n-C. of the American forces 
in thr: China theatre, declared to be 
led. U.S. Army Air P'orce planes 
i ed of machine-gunning Com- 
munist troops, and U.S. ground forces 
were Hi voh ed in .several local .skirmishe.^ 
tliC north China railways, which 
were guarding, and on the Yangtse. 
li -ef rfiKrer 1 there were 'foJXX) 
ill liorth China, 35,OOU L. .S. 

! - r -ainel elsewhere in the 
( [jose in Communist areas 



CHINESE GOVERNMENT IN CONTROL OF MUKDEN 

When Chinese Government troops in October 1945 reached ports in Manchuria to take over areas 
evacuated by the Russians, they found strongly-armed Chinese Communist forces in control. 
But on December 13 they were reported, after an overland advance through the Great Wall, 
to have entered Mukden without incident. Here, Government troops stand on guard at H.Q., 
Mukden. Above, train with refugees crowding into Mukden for safety. Photos, //. .iN.-'f* 
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were regarded by A^enan as advance 
agents of the Kuomintang. General 
Wedemeyer declared that he was ignor- 
ing Communist protests about their 
presence and employment “ because I 
am instructed to deal only with the 
Central Government,” and stated that 
in a few isolated clashes the Americans 
had in no case taken the initiative.” 

(Kmeral llurley'.s resignation as U.S. 
Ambassador was announced on Novem- 
bfi 27 : he made charges, investigated 
and dropped by the U.S. Foreign Rela- 


* ■ 

destruction of lines of comniunication , 
(3) the setting up of an Executive Head- 
quarters in Peiping to carry out the 
agreement for the cessation of hostili- 
ties ; (4) necessary instructions an 

orders to be issued by the Executive 
H.Q. in the name of the President of the 
Republic. A truce was signed, to come 
into effect on January 14; and C^hnng 
king announced the end of the ci^ il 

But the announcement was ^ 
spasmodic fighting, with brief truce.., 
was continuing many months later. 










Diary of the War 


JULY 1945 


July 1. Australian 7 th Division 
landed in strength near Balikpapan 
(Borneo) after 15-days’ bombing and 
bombardment by Allied aircraft and war- 
ships. Announced in Chungking that 
Chinese commando forces had crossed 
Indo-Chinese frontier. 

July 2. Nearly 600 Super-Fortresses 
from the Marianas heavily attacked tar- 
gets at Shimonoseki, Kure, Ube, Kuma- 
moto and Shimotsu (Japan). Australian 
7th Division held 3-mile stretch along 
shore of Jlacassar Strait (Borneo). An- 
nounced that British submarine “ Tren- 
chant,” operating in the S.-W. Pacific 
under U.S. command, had sunk the 
Japanese cruiser “ Asigara.” 

July 3. 500 Super- Fortresses dropped 

3,000 tons of incendiaries on Japanese 
industrial towns of Himeji, Tokushima, 
Takamatsu and Kochi. In S.-E, Borneo 
Australians captured Sepinggan airfield. 
Australian Cth Division in New Guinea 
took Mt. Tazaki. overlooking Wewak. 
On Bougainville Australian 3rd Division 
secured the line of the Mibo Eiver. 

July 4. Australian 7th Division cap- 
tured Balikpapan ; other Australian 
forces took Manggar airfield on Macassar 
Strait (Borneo). In Burma Japanese 
forced the Sit tang River east of Pegu 

July 5. General MacArthur an- 
nounced the liberation of the whole of 
the Philippines. Allied 15th Army Group 
in Italy disbanded. Provisional (Lublin) 
Government of Poland recognized by 
Britain and U.S. A. General Election in 
Great Britain. Death of Mr. Curtin, 
Australian Premier. 

July 6. Over 400 Super- Fortresses 
bombed Shimotsu, Kofu, Akashi, Chiba 
and Shimizu (Honshu, Japan). U.S. 
Navy bombers heavily attacked Korea 
and sank enemy shipping in Yellow Sea 
and round Japan. 

July 7. Australian 7 th Division 
landed at Pena gam, in control of Balik- 
papan Bay (Borneo). U.S. Navy Priva- 
teer plane.s attacked enemy shipping in 
Korean and Japanese waters. 

July 8. North of Balikpapan, Aus- 
tralians cut aU enemy escape routes in 
area of Pandarasi oilfield (Borneo). U.S. 
aircraft attacked airfields in Osaka and 
Nagoya regions (Japan). Announced that 
over 5,000,000 tons of war supplies had ■ 
been sent to Russia since 1941 by Persian 
Gulf route. 

July 9. Heavy damage inflicted by 
550 Super- Fortresses from the Marianas 
on Japanese towns of Gifu, Sakai, 
Wakayama, Sendai and Yokkaichi, Com- 
monwealth Air Coiiforence opened in 
London. 

July 10. 2,000 carrier-based aircraft 

from U.S. 3rd Fleet heavily attacked 
Tokyo without opposition except from 
A. A. fire ; Okinawa- and I wo Jima-based 
U.S. aircraft struck at wide area of 
Honshu (Japan). Liberators of Eastern 
Air Command bombed Bangkok, capital 
of Siam, wrecking vital bridge. German 
submarine U530 surrendered at Mar del 
Plata, near Buenos Aires. 

July 11. Australians made unopposed 
landing at Jinabora, Balikpapan, cap- 
tured Pandarasi oilfield (Borneo), In 


New Guinea, Australians, with bayonets 
and flame-throwers, captured important 
ridges inland from Wewak. 

July 12. Australian 7th Division 
launched powerful offensive on Mt. 
Batochampar (S.-E. Borneo). 550 Mari- 
anas-based Super-Fortresses by night 
bombed targets at Nagoya and Tokyo 
Bay (Japan). Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten and General MacArthur met 
at Manila for two-days’ conference. 

July 13. All resistance ceased in 
Brunei Bay (N. Borneo). At midnight 
S.H.A.E.F. was disbanded, General 
Eisenhower becoming Commander of 
American forces in Europe and Military 
Governor of the U.S. zone in Germany. 

July 14. For the first time in the war 
Japanese mainland bombarded by Allied 
warships when units of the U.S, 3rd Fleet 
and carrier-borne aircraft attacked in- 
dustrial centre of Kamaishi (Honshu). 
At Regensburg, Germany, U.S. troops 
unearthed Reichsbank’s gold reserve. 

July 15. 1,000 U.S. carrier-based 

aircraft again heavily attacked Japan, 
concentrating on Muroran on south coast 
of Hokkaido, where U.S. warships devas- 
tated the port ; U.S. bombers from Iwo 
Jima and Marianas bombed Kyushu 
and Honshu airfields. Australians cap- 
tured Mt. Batochampar (Borneo). Liber- 
ators of Eastern Air Command bombed 
Siamese port of Singora. Announced 
that Australian 6th Division captured 
Prince Alexander Range, overlooking 
Wewak (New Guinea). Italy declared 
war on Japan. 

July 16. Some 500 Marianas-based 
Super-Fortresses made heavy attack with 
fire bombs on Oita and other targets in 
Japan, this being the first raid under the 
strategic command of General Spaatz. 

July 16-17 (night). U.S. 3rd Fleet 
and British Pacific Fleet poured over 

2,000 tons of shells into enemy industrial 
centres on the Honshu coast, north of 
Tokyo, in one of the heaviest naval 
bombardments of the war. 

July 17, Some 1,500 British and U.S. 
naval aircraft took up the previous 
night’s attack on the Japanese coast, 
concentrating on air bases round Ishino- 
maki Bay, against only A.A. opposition. 
Singora (Siam) bombed again. Berlin 
(Potsdam) Conference opened. 

July 18. Carrier planes of U.S. 3rd 
Fleet attacked Japanese warships at 
entrance to Tokyo Bay. In S.E. Borneo, 
Australian 7th Division captured oil 
centre of Sambodja, N.E. of Balikpapan. 

July 19. Over 600 Super-Fortresses, 
biggest force to date sent against Japan, 
struck at Choshi, Hitachi, Okazaki, and 
Fiikui. Over 200 U.S. bombers and 
fighters attacked Shanghai. In Burma 
Gurkhas recaptured Laya station. Aus- 
tralians in N. Borneo occupied Marudi. 
U.S. Senate ratified Bretton Woods 
agreement. 

July 20. U.S. Mustangs attacked 
Nagoya, Okazaki, and Toyohashi areas 
of Japan. Announced from Chungking 
that Japanese forces in China were with- 
drawing from less important positions. 

July 21. U.S. naval aircraft attacked 
enemy shipping in the Tsushima Straits, 


between Japan and Korea ; Thunderbolts 
raided Truk (Carolines), Yap, and other 
enemy-held positions in the Pacific. 

July 22. Super- For tresses bombed 
Ube (Honshu) ; at night U.S. destroyers, 
entering Tokyo Bay, attacked an enemy 
convoy. U.S. Okinawa-based bombers 
raided Shanghai airfields. Australians 
landed at Tempadeong (S.E. Borneo). 

July 23, Heavy air and naval attacks 
on enemy convoy in Sagami Bay, S.W. 
of Tokyo Bay. Reported that Australians 
had gained control of virtually all navig- 
able waters in Balikpapan Bay (Borneo). 

July 24, Between 1,000-1,500 U.S, 
and British carrier-borne aircraft of the 
U.S. 3rd Fleet struck heavily at remnants 
of the Japanese fleet at Kure in the 
Inland Sea ; Super-Fortresses bombed 
Osaka and Nagoya. Far East Air Force 
bombers raided Shanghai. 

July 24-26. British East Indies Fleet 
attacked installations and airfields off 
the W, coast of Malaya. 

July 25. British and U.S. carrier 
planes renewed attacks on Japanese 
warships near Kure and Kobe. French 
1st Army dissolved. 

July 26. Over 350 Super-Fortresses 
bombed industrial targets on Kyushu 
and Honshu, including Omuta, Matsu- 
yama and Tokuyama. Ultimatum to 
Japan issued by Great Britain, China, 
and the U.S. A. from Potsdam. Labour 
Government formed in Britain. 

July 27. Super-Fortresses dropped 

60,000 leaflets over 11 Japanese war- 
production centres, warning them that 
they would be destroyed from the air, 
and urging the inhabitants to evacuate. 
Disclosed that the newly-formed British 
12th Army in Burma in its first action 
had defeated enemy forces trying to cross 
the Sittang River into Siam from the 
Pegu Yomas. 

July 28. Six of the 11 Japanese 
towns marked out for destruction were 
heavily bombed by some 600 Super- 
Fortresses from the Marianas ; British 
and U.S. carrier aircraft made concen- 
trated raid on remnants of Japanese 
fleet in Inland Sea ; U.S. aircraft from 
Okinawa attacked Kagoshima (Kyushu). 
U.S.A. ratified United Nations Charter. 
Mr. Attlee, new British Premier, and 
Mr. Bevin, new British Foreign Secretary, 
in Potsdam. 

July 29. Chinese recaptured Kweilin, 
capital of Kwaiigsi province, lost in the 
1944 Japanese offensive. British 8th 
Army disbanded. Secret list of German 
war casualties discovered at Flensburg. 

July 29-30 (night). U.S. and British 
warships intensively bombarded Hamma- 
matsu (Japan) for 70 minutes. 

July 30, Over 1,000 British and U.S. 
carrier-aircraft heavily attacked Tokyo 
and Nagoya regions. Jlcditerranean Allied 
Air Force, created in 1943, dissolved. 
Allied Control Council met in Berlin. 

July 31. Allied destroyer force bom- 
barded Shimizu, 80 miles S.W. of Tokvo; 
Far Eastern Air Force from Okinawa 
bombed Nagasaki; leaflets dropped on 12 
more Japanese cities. 12th Army Group 
disbanded. Field-Marshal Alexander ap- 
pointed Governor-Gcneial of Canada. 



Chapter 367 

CAMPAIGN IN MANCHURIA 

In fourteen Jays from the Soviet declaration of war against Japan, on August 8, 

1 94o, forces ot the Red Army and the Red Navy conquered and occupied the 
greater part ot the Chinese province of Manchuria, held by the Japanese since 
f Vo / . In this chapter, the Military Editor, Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn, 
iCiorils that lightning campaign. The return oj the province to Chinese rule is 

described in Chapter 366 



X August 6. 1945, - President 

Truman announced that the 
first atomic bomb had been 
drop{->ed on Hiroshima. The So\iet 
t»ovemment s declaration of war on 
dapiin two days later was, however, not 
connected with that epoch-making 
event. -\lthouL'h General MacArthur. 
presumably aware of the imminence of 
the declaration, may have decided to 
u.<o his new weapon in anticipation of 
Russia’s action, it is improbable, on the 
other hand, that the Russians were fully 
intormeJ as to what was 
aVMjiit to happen ; and we 
have it on Mr. t'hiirchiirs 
authoritv that their action 


campaign had been carefully worked out. 
How far the Japanese had adequate 
forces to meet the attack is more doubt- 
ful. They undoubtedly over a long period 
had expended much energy on perfect- 
ing their defensive precautions. Their 
strategic road and railway system had 
been greatly developed, strongly fortified 
zones had been prepared on the lines of 
probable invasion, war industries on a 
arge scale had been established in 
Manchuria, and their Kwantung army 
(^'ee illus. in page 3288) was repu 
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RUSSIA’S FAR EAST WAR CHIEFS 

On August 3 , 1945, the Soviet Union declared war on Japan. Here, 
at Darien, are, left to right, Marshal Malinovsky, commanding the 
Transbaikal Army ; Marshal Meretskov, commanding the First Far 
Eastern Army ; and Marshal Vasilievsky, Commander-in-Chief. 
Russia's 2nd Far Eastern Army was under Army-General Purkayev. 
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substantial numerically and composed 
of their best troops. On the other hand 
it was known that some divisions had 
been withdrawn to meet the American 
offensive in the Pacific. At least one 
division of the Kwantung army had 
been identified on Leyte Island. Others 
were believed to have been withdrawn 
to the home islands, in view of the threat 
of an American landing. Japan was in 
fact paying the penalty for the gross 
over-dispersion of her resources resulting 
from her original aggressive campaign ; 

and with almost complete 
destruction of her navy and 
her loss of air power even 
the short lines of sea com- 
munication with Manchuria 
were no longer secure. 

The form the Russian 
offensive took was well de- 
signed to exploit fully, by 
convergent drives from 
exterior lines, both superior 
Soviet numbers and the 
shape of the Manchurian 
frontiers. Three main attacks 
were launched simultaneous- 
ly, all initially in the 
direction of Harbin ; (a) by 
the 1st Far Eastern Army 
under Marshal Meretskov 
westwards from the southern 
end o f the 
Mari time 
Province 
north of 

Vladivostok (b) by the 2nd 
Far Eastern Array under 
Army-General Purkayev 
across the Amur south- 
westwards up the Sungari 
valley, and (c) by the Trans- 
baikal Army under Marshal 
Malinovsky eastward from 
Manchuli along the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. In addi- 
tion, subsidiary operations 
were undertaken from the 
Blagoveshchensk region 

across the Amur, and across 
the Ussari at Hulin, both 
clearly of a defensive charac- 
ter to protect the Trans- 
Siberian Railway from 

Japanese counter-strokes 

liased on railways w 


Lines 
of Russian 
Attack 



led to these points. General Purkayev, 
who appears to have been the peacetime 
commander in the Far East, was also 
responsible for operations undertaken 
for the conquest of the southern half 
of the Island of Sakhalin. Admiral Ivan 
Yumashev, Commander of the Soviet 
Pacific Fleet, was in charge of amphibi- 
ous operations to capture ports on the 
east coast of Korea, and Japanese bases 
in the Kurile Islands. His river flotillas 
also co-operated with Purkayev in the 
latter’s Amur and Ussari operations. 

All these far-reaching operations were 
under the supreme command of Marshal 

Vassilievsky, who had 
Russian become commander of 
Commanders the 3rd White Russian 

Army following Army 
General Chernyakhovsky’s death in 
February 1945 (see page 3560). Before 
that, Vassilievsky was Chief of Red Army 
Staff and for long Stalin’s principal 
strategic adviser. Malinovsky and 
Meretskov had made great reputations 
on the European front, the former in 
the Ukraine and in Rumania, the latter 
on the Leningrad front and in Finland. 

Although the three main attacks were 
all delivered against well fortified areas 
and encountered strong opposition, 
they met with immediate success, 
achieving an average advance of ten to 







MALINOVSKY’S MEN IN HAILAR 

By August 10, 1945, second day of Russia's campaign in the Far East, the Red Army had made 
important gains on all sections of the Manchurian front. The most dramatic advance was by 
Marshal Malinovsky’s armoured troops which swept forward a hundred miles to capture the 

important road and rail centre of Hailar (see map below). A Soviet patrol here probes a deserted 

Photo, Pictorial Press 
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fifteen miles on August 9. On the 
Transbaikal front Manchuli and Dalainor 
in the strongly fortified zone covering 
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SOVIET ADVANCE IN MANCHURIA 

The Soviet Armies’ chief lines of penetration into Manchuria during the short Russian war with 
Japan are indicated here. While some troops of the 2nd Far Eastern Army forced the Amur 
and Ussari rivers, others advanced into the southern (Japanese) half of Sakhalin. Marshal 
Malinovsky’s forces seized Hailar and Tsitsihar. Pushing west and south from the Maritime 
Province, Marshal Meretskov ’s troops reached Mutanchiang and Yuki. By courtesy of The Times 
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the railway were captured : and farther 
south, in the Lake Buirnor area, where 
the Japanese had not expected attack, 
an important advance was made 
through difficult country. On the main 
front not only had the fortified zone to 
be pierced but beyond it lay the 
Khingan mountains. The thrust from 
Lake Buirnor had, liowever, the effect of 
turning the fortified zone, and opened 
a line of advance which led through 
mountain tracks, outflanking Hailar. 
This town was a strong centre of com- 
munications in the western foothills 
of the Khingan range, blocking the 
main pass through it. 

On the Khabarovsk front the Russians 
crossed the Amur and Ussari and cap- 
tured Fuyan, on the right bank of the 
Amur. In the Maritime 

Bombing 
of Com- 

I 1 p ^vc* 1 T/T- munications 
heavily fortified, diffi- 
cult country. Intense bombing attacks 

V O 

were also started on August 9 against 
the chief centres of the Japanese 
lines of railway communication, and 
millions of leaflets were dropped urging 
the Japanese to petition the Emperor 
to end the war. The second atomic 
bomb fell that dav on Nagasaki. 

O 

Progress on August 10 was unchecked. 
The main Transbaikal force advanced 
some twelve miles, capturing Argun and 
other important points ; while mobile 
troops, apparently those from the 
Buirnor area, made an astonishing 
bound of a hundred miles, striking 


Province, Meretskox' 
advanced ten miles in 












SOVIET NAVAL FLOTILLA REACHES HARBIN 

Troops of the 2 nd Far Eastern Army, under General Purkayev, on August 20, igae occuoied 
arbin, lyge city and vital communications junction in central Manchuria : Japanese’at Harbin 
ere lay down their arms at the feet of a Soviet soldier. Below, citizens welcome forces of the 

th?r? ff' approached Harbin by river and entered the city whh 

the first infantry detachments. 


into the footliill.s .south of Hail« j 

eaptuniiK that town, whict 1 ; 

miles inside Manehuria. The 2nd p p f 
extended its hold on the south hank of 
the Amur and on the west bank of 
Ussan, where Hulin was " 

captured. The Amur 

wa.s also forced in Blago- Air 

veshrhen.sk region a"nd A»»ault 

Aigun taken. The l.st F.E. A. advanced 

a further 18 nnles, taking a number of 
towns on the Chinese Eastern Railway at 
Its eastern end. On August 10. too 

Russian naval units joined in the attack 
on Japanese shipping in the Koreto 
ports of Sheishin aial Kashin started b? 
Soviet bombers the previnu.s day. ^ 

On .August II the advance was still 
more marked. On the Transbiikal 
front mobile troops, crossing the Khk- 
gan mountains, advanced another fifty 
miles, while the main ff>rc 0 captured a 
number of towns W(*st of the rantp. 

I he 2nd F.E. .A., attacking vigorous!?, 
advanced 20 miles, took Fuching w 
the Sungari and Hsiaokiaho we.st of the 
Ussari. The Jst F.E. A,, still operating 
in mountainous and w’^oodf'd country, 
covered from ten to fifte.-ii miles and 















AT PORT ARTHUR 

Airborne troops of the Transbaikal Army 
landed at Port Arthur on August 22, 1945, 
and disarmed the Japanese garrison. Later, 
Marines of the Red Navy hoisted the Soviet 
naval flag (above). By an agreement, signed 
on August 14, 1945 (see page 3566), Port 
Arthur, captured by the Japanese in their 
war with the Russians in 1905, was to be 
used jointly by China and the U.S.S.R. 
for thirty years. The monument on Haku- 
gyoku-zam hill xommemorates the Japanese 
dead of 1904*5. i*hoto, Vidor ial Vres 9 


captund many towns including Muling. 

'Pin* 'Pckvo broadcast on August 10 
announcing that the Japanese Uovern- 
incnt was ready to accept the Allied 
ultimatum of July 26 with the f)rovi.so 
that the sovereignty of the Emperor 
was maintained {see Chapter 372), 
although it did not bring the cessation 
of hostilities, pnjbably alTected the 
determination of Japanese resistance. 

On August 12, the fourth dav of the 
Soviet otfeiisive, stearly progres.s was 

made on all fronts aiul 


Soviet many important towns 

Advance were occu[>ied. The 

powerful Japanese 
naval base of Kashin in Korea, 15 miles 


from the 8o\ iet frontier and tiftv sea 
miles from Vladivostok, was stormt*d 



MARSHAL MALINOVSKY’S TROOPS ENTER MUKDEN 


by IvUs.^ian troops, landed and su[)port<;d 
bv the .Soviet l^e itic Fl» et. 

On Au'/ust I t Japan surrendered un- 
ciuiditionally, but, the EmjM:*ror having 


Scene of Japan s final victory over the Tsarist forces in 1905 ^nd the capital of Manchuria until 
i932, t e important city of Mukden, with a peacetime population of over half-a-million, was 
occupied by troops of Marshal Malinovsky's Transbaikal Army on August 20, 1945. Here a 
group of hinese watch from the kerbstone the Russian troops as they swing into the town. 

Vhoto, Victorial Vrt^i 
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PUPPET ‘EMPEROR’ ARRESTED 

M troops of Marshal Malinovsky’s Transbaikal Army entered Mukden on Au^st 20 lOii^ 

P ‘he Chinese-born ‘ Emperor ’ of the Japanese puppet-stat^of 

-anchuk^o NUnchunai. He and his suite were arrested and interned. Here^^the puooet 

tmperor is escorted on board the aircraft which took him to Soviet General Staff h!q! 

Photo, Kei/stone 


as yet given no order to the armed 
forces to cease resistance, fighting 
continued. By that day MalLnovsky s 
force was operating in strength east 
of the Khingan mountains, and was 
advancing rapidly. Purkayev. having 
cleared the salient south of the Amur be- 
tween the Ussari and Sungari, had made 
considerable progress up both banks of 
the latter river. Meretslcov, who was 
probably meeting the stiflFest resistance 
since hi.s advance constituted the most 




immediate threat to Harbin and Hsin- 
king (Ohangchuji), had reached and 
crossed the Mutan river, capturing the 
important railway junction of Mutan- 
chiang from suicide detachments fighting 
to the end. The Soviet Pacific Fleet 
had also captured Sheishin on the 


Korean coast after heavy fiakf; 

Sakhalin Japanese frontier defences 
been penetrated. Between a" 
and 13 some 8,000 prisoners harS^ ® 

to indicate a general willingness ^5 
surrender. o^ess to 

On August 15 further proere« » 
made on all fronts, but on thefollowin^ 

Sheishin m Korea the .lapanese 

attempted a counter-offensive It was 

however, an abortive effort which failed 
even to bring the Russians to 
temporary halt. 

On August 16 the Japane.se Emperor 
issued a rescript to all his troops to 
surrender, and on the 17th ' 
Vassilievsky, in reply 
to a proposal to cease 
hostilities made by the 
commander of the A.rmy 

Kwantung army, suggested mid-dav 
of August 20 as the time-limit by 
which Japanese H.Q. should order its 
forces to lay down their arms. As the 
Japanese surrendered their arms, he 
said, the Soviet troops would dis- 
continue war operations. 

The Emperor’s order on August 17 
brought the war to an end ; but owing 
to the difficulty of communicating the 
order in a confused situation, fighting 
continued for some days, and the 
Russian armies pressed on towards 
their original objectives. On August 18 



RUSSIAN ACTIVITY IN MANCHURIA 

The Soviet armies, after occupying industrial areas created by the Japanese in Manchuria, removed 
large quantities of factory equipment. Left, gutted interior of the Ten-ho weaving and dyeing 
factory in Mukden, after the Russians had blasted a wall and removed the machinery. Right, 
Memorial to Soviet tank-troops erected in Mukden and surmounted by a real tank. 
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in some sectors resistance was still met, 
but in others troops had begmi to sur- 
render in thousands, among them the 
encircled garrison in a fortified zone 
in the area of Hailar, which laid down 
its arms, yielding 5,000 prisoners headed 
by Major-General Nomura : it was 
symptomatic of the Japanese acceptance 
of defeat that General Nomura did not 
feel compelled to commit suicide. 

During the following days the number 
of Japanese surrendering increased 
— on August 19, 100,000 prisoners 

were counted — but the 
Kussians were taking 
no chances and con- 
tinued to advance, 
refusing to accept the risk of giving 
fanatical elements an opportunity to 
organize die-hard opposition. On the 
19th Malinovsky’s army occupied 
Tsitsihar, while airborne troops landed 
at Harbin, Kirin, Hsinking (Changchun) 
and Mukden, at all of which places they 
found the garrisons ready to surrender. 
Next day Malinovsky’s troops, presum- 
ably mobile spearheads, occupied Muk- 
den and Changchun ; Purkayev occupied 
Harbin, Meretskov Kirin. Eesistance 
ceased in the southern (Japanese) half 
of Sakhalin. The prisoners this day 
included four generals commanding 
Japanese armies in the combat areas. 

On August 22 Soviet airborne troops 
landed at Darien and Port Arthur and 
proceeded to disarm the garrisons there. 
Facilities at these two ports, the lease 
of which by China to Tsarist Russia 
was perhaps the main cause of the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904, were granted to 

the U.S.S.R. by an 
Sino- Soviet agreement {see page 
Treaty 3566) with China signed 

simultaneously with the 
Soviet-Chinese treaty {see Historic Docu- 
ment 306, page 3772). Their recapture 
by Soviet arms obliterated the memory 
of disastrous defeat. The ambitions of. 
the Russian Na\^ were further satisfied 
by the occupation of the northernmost 
of the Kurile islands, leading to per- 
manent possession of the group. 

Marshal Stalin’s Order of the Day 
addressed to Marshal Vassilievsky and 
his army and naval commanders on 
August 23 announced that they had 
completed their task. By that date 
virtually the whole of Manchuria had 


SURRENDER OF JAPANESE IN MANCHURIA 

On August 23, 1945, after fourteen days’ fighting, Generalissimo Stalin announced that the Red 
Army had occupied the whole of Manchuria and Southern Sakhalin and that the Japanese 
Kwantung army had surrendered. Here, Marshal Vassilievsky, C.-in-C., Soviet troops in the 
Far East (centre), and Marshal Meretskov, commanding the ist Far Eastern Army (left), meet 

Lieutenant-General Hata, Chief of Staff of the Kwantung forces. 

PhotOf Pictorial Press 


been occupied and P’u Yi, the unfor- 
tunate puppet emperor of Manchukuo, 
had been captured at Mukden and 
interned. 

The task as originally set had been 
by no means an easy one, for the 
Kwantung army was a formidable force 
and for years had been engaged in 
perfecting defensive arrangements. To 
reach the decisive objectives long dis- 
tances had to be covered, and much 
of the comitry to be traversed was highly 
defensible. In the event, determined 
resistance was encountered only in the 
fortified zones on the frontier, and by the 
time they had been forced it must have 
become clear to all Japanese com- 
manders that their government had 
accepted defeat, and in the final phases, 
while the Emperor’s order to cease 
resistance was awaited, it is not sur- 
prising that disorganization and loss of 
morale set in. 

Nevertheless the conduct of the cam- 
paign afforded another striking demon- 
.stration of Russian military efiiciency. 
The transfer of troops from west to east 
and the completion of preparations 
for an offensive on a great scale in the 
time available after the collapse of 
Germany were in themselves remarkable 
feats. The strategic plan of campaign 
was admirably suited to the circum- 
stances, and its tactical execution 
showed how thoroughly the lessons of 
the German war had been absorbed. 
The frontier defences were crushed by 
the weight of artillery fire, centres of 
resistance were bypassed, and mobile 
armoured forces broke through, thrust- 
ing boldly and at great speed into 
the comparative vacuum behind the 
defensive zones. 

The use of air power to disrupt the 
enemy’s rearward communications and 
finally the employment of airborne 
troops to secure points which might be- 
come centres of resistance, all followed 
the pattern of the most striking features 
of the final phases of the war in Europe. 

Malinovsky’s handling of the situation 
on the Transbaikal front was outstand- 


ingly skilful. He was confronted with 

a highly fortified zone behind which lay 

the densely wooded and formidable 

Khingan mountains, offering a second 

defensive position. His attack from 

the Buirnor area, which evidently took 

the Japanese by surprise, was a bold 

and well executed solution of his 

problem, reminiscent of his manoeuvre 

to outflank the Iron Gate defile in 

Rumania and his passage of the Little 

Carpathians to enter the Morava valley 

in Austria {see pp. 3479, 3625). He 

took risks in committing his mobile 

armour to an advance by difficult 

mountain tracks, but the bypassing of 

the strong garrison near Hailar cut the 

supply line of the Japanese in the 

fortified frontier zone. 

The latter part of the campaign 

developed into little more than the 

advance of armies of occupation, and it 

is doubtful how far the 

Japanese fought with 

S j , . ® . Generals 

real aetermination even ^ ^ . 

. I ^ Captured 

m the initial encounters. 

The weight and vigour of the Russian 
attack did not give them much chance ; 
but there is no definite indication of low 
morale. Once the Emperor’s order to 
cease resistance was given there was, 
however, little show of unwillingness to 
obey it, and neither mass nor individual 
suicides were reported. The Russians 
undoubtedly expected displays of fanati- 
cism, and the rapidity of their final 
advance was presumably dictated bv 
determination to crush any signs of 
such developments. The rate at which 
prisoners were collected — before the 
end of the month the figure of 513,000 
including 81 generals was reached — 
gives proof of the completeness with 
which the surrender was carried out. 
It is rather curious, however, that the 
amount of material captured was com- 
paratively small : between August 9 
and 28 only 587 planes, 347 tanks, 955 
guns of all calibres, 711 mortars, 3,355 
machine-guns and 1,789 lorries was the 
record of booty collected ; more may 
have been secured later. 
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ALLIED AIR SUPREMACY IN THE EAST 

Air sirer.orJ, was the chief factor in the Allied reconquest of Burma and with 

v'i .riJaapZ: M‘Z;. 

4 ' i/\t~ * ^*C.. A.F .C., which covets oir Qctivitics in the Pn^t 

dunns i94x continues the record from Chapter 306. Air operations in the west 

during I94:> are described in Chapter 346 
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landed on Ramree Island (see paffe 
oOob). fcea transport bmlt up the 
supplies on Ramree, air transport 
lifted them over the divide to the 
selected zone in the Irrawaddy valley, 
and road transport fed the army’s 
needs from the air landing bases. 

Although it was British policy to 
spare Mandalay as much as possible, 
hca\'y bombers attacked it on January 
12 and 13. Fort Duflferin held out for 
twtclve days after tanks entered the 
city on March 8 , and fighter-bombers 
breached the fort walls with bombs 
betore its capture {.see ill us. in page 
37^39). The 14th Army secured the main 
airfield at ^leiktila on March 31, and 
supplies poured in by air from Ramree. 
\\ hile military columns moved on 
Rangoon from the north, Indian para- 
chute troops were dropped at Elephant 
Point, on the west bank of the Rangoon 
river, on May 1 (see Chapter 371). The 
city fell on May 3. From the battle of 
Imphal (see page 3004) to the fall of 
Rangoon, the R.A.F. alone flew nearly 
a quarter of a million sorties in Burma. 

f)n May 31, S.E.A.C. announced 
that all U.S.A.A.F, units had been 
withdrawn from Eastern Air Command, 
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AIR WAR’ AGAINST MALARIA IN BURMA 

factor making for Allied victory in Burma was the marked improvement in 
meBiod. of combating tropical disease. In 1943. three Allied soldiers in every thousand 
f maJana evcijr day. By 1945, the incidence was reduced to one in every four 

'4s.3rsd R.A.F. Hurncams, spraying the potent insecticide D.D.T. in the form of white 
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ow . destroyed the malaria-spreading mosquitoes in their swampy breeding-grounds. 
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T> 1 j uecame solely a 

Royal and Royal Indian Air Forces 
formation. Major-General Georee E 
Stratemeyer, appointed in July overall 
commander of U.S. Air Forces in China 
was succeeded as head of E. A.C. by Air- 
Marshal ItV. A. Cory ton. 

Air attacks on the Japanese escape 
routes to Siam continued. Bridges 
over the Mekong river were bombed 
and broken . The Andaman and Nicobar 
island groups and Sumatra came under 
increasing air attack from naval air- 
craft with the British East Indies Fleet 
{see page 3765) and the E.A.F, 


India-based Super-Fortresses sank 
the 50,000-ton King George V graving 
dock at Singapore on February 1 — 
scuttled in 1942, it had been raised by 
the enemy. They bombed Singapore 
again on March 11 , and the railway 
yards at Kuala Lumpur on March 10 . 
Royal Australian Air Force Liberators 



SQUADRON-LEADER SCARF 

For ‘ supreme heroism ’ against * tre- 
mendous odds,’ Squadron-Leader Arthur 
Stewart King Scarf, R.A.F. , was awarded 
the V.C. posthumously, it was announced 
on June 22, 1946. After a Japanese 

attack on the R.A.F. station at Butterworth, 
Malaya, on December 9, 1941, his was the 
only aircraft to survive, yet he pressed on 
to bomb the enemy air base at Singora, 
Thailand, as sole remaining member of a 
sortie already arranged. Over the target he 

was mortally wounded. 
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AMERICA’S SHIPBUILDERS HELPED TO WIN THE WAR AT SEA 

A vitsl contribution to the ulttmatc victory of the Allies at sea was the prodigious output of the American shipbuilding yards. 
Early in 1940 some 100,000 workers were employed ; by the peak year of 1943 the number had risen to well over 700,000, four- 
teen per cent being women. Output increased from 1,100,000 deadweight tons of merchant shipping in 1941 to 8,000,000 tons 
a year later and then to 16,500,000 in 194 ‘^* W orkers, many of whom are wearing protective headgear, are here leaving one of tbe 
shipyards of the South, where several new shipbuilding works were established. Direct colour photof^aph hy Pictorial Press 
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BRITAIN’S CONVOYS SIGNIFIED ATLANTIC VICTORY 

JN the House of Commons on October 4, 1944, Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
declared : ‘ We have now reached a stage at which most of our shipping problems appear to 
be over.’ Eight months later, on lune 6, 1945, President Truman and Mr. Churchill issued their last 
joint statement on the war against the U-boats. They described it as ‘ a long and perilous struggle, 
demanding not only the utmost courage, daring and endurance, but also the highest scientific 
and technical skill.’ 78 1 German submarines had been sunk, though at the peak of the battle in 1941 
and 1942 ‘ the issue hung in the balance,’ 

The Convoy System played an important part in the struggle, notably in the Atlantic and on 
the Murmansk route to Russia. In five years and eight months 75,000 merchant ships were 
escorted in or across the Atlantic in 2,000 ocean convoys, the largest of which totalled 167 ships 
—all covered by escorts of the Royal Navy. The total number of ships lost was 574, equivalent 
to one in every 131 that sailed. Nearly 1,500 merchant ships were escorted by the Royal Navy 
in 75 convoys to and from North Russia, and 173,000 in some 7,700 British coastal convoys. The 
photographs in this and the facing page were taken during a two-day attack by enemy bombers 
on a British convoy in the Bay of Biscay in September 1943. Though U-boats joined in, both 
they and the bombers were driven off, without loss to shipping. Left, crew man A.A guns 
during the air attack. Above pan of the convoy. 
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LAST OF THE WAR-TIME POSTERS 

In early summer 1945 British Railways {top left), and London 
Transport (centre) issued striking Victory posters. Earlier in 
the year British citizens were still being exhorted — by means of 
other posters shown here — to continue their war-time duties. 
This selection completes the series of representative war posters 
of the Second Great War begun on page 551. 
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made a thousand-mile daylight flight 
on January 27 to bomb the Mandalin- 
Simon hydro-electric plant in Java, a 
visit repeated on February 1 1 ; E. A. A.F, 
Kittyhawks and Beaufighters from 
Morotai attacked Tohohon in Celebes 
on February 14, The preliminary 
strategic air assault for the reconquest 
of Malaya and the Netherlands East 
was just beginning when Japan sur- 
rendered. 

The invasion of Luzon (January 9, 
1945— page 3743) was preceded by 
air attacks on bridges, tunnels and 
roads, and dummy parachutists were 
dropped to create a false impression 
as to the actual points of Allied attack. 
Subsequent operations were supported 
by strategic bombing here, as in other 
campaigns. 


Attack 


Air operations over a wide area 
supported the attack on Luzon : carrier- 
aircraft of the U.S. 3rd Fleet attacked 
Formosa and Okinawa, largest of the 

Air Support Islands, on 

for Luzon January 2 and 3 (this 

was the first attack on 

the Eyukyus), and 
reconnoitred without interference 540 
miles of the Chinese coast from Formosa 
to Hongkong, destroying 111 Japanese 
aircraft, damaging 220, sinking 27 enemy 
ships and damaging 68. The rail S 3 "stem 
and 24 airfields on Formosa were heavil}^ 
bombed again by carrier-aircraft on 
the 7th. On the llth, carrier-aircraft 
sank 25 enemy ships and damaged 13 
in four convoys off Indo-China, and 
destroyed 39 flying-boats and seaplanes 
in Indo-China harbours. The area was 
attacked again next day', when 16 
more ships were sunk, and 15 more 
damaged. In the two days 112 air- 
craft were shot down, all the operations 
being carried out at a cost of 16 U.S. 
planes. 

On January 13 carrier - aircraft 
attacked Hongkong, Swatow, and Amoy. 
China-based Super-Fortresses hit targets 
in Formosa, including Okoyama and 
the Toko seaplane base, on January 16 
and 17. Carrier-aircraft attacking the 
same island on the 20th and 21st shot 
down 47 Japanese planes, destroyed 102 
and damaged 162 on the ground. 
From the reoccupation of the Philippines 
to June 17, Allied aircraft based in the 
Pacific dropped 10,000 tons of bombs 
on Formosa, and heavy attacks con- 
tinued. Off Formosa on May 21 a 
single U.S. plane destroyed a convoy 
of three transports and two freighters 
aggregating 17,000 tons. 

After bombardment since Januarv 23, 
during which 3,128 tons of bombs were 
rained on the two-and-three-quarter- 
square-mile island of Corregidor (which 
commands the entrance to Manila Bay), 
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R.A.F. GROUND CREWS IN ACTION IN BURMA 

Since the reconquest of Burma in 1945 depended largely on air power and supply, R.A.F. ground 
staff were keymen. i. Unloading a L-5 Sentinel liaison aircraft from an invasion barge on 
the Arakan coast. These light machines were much used to transport wounded, etc. In Central 
Burma: R.A.F. fitters recondition Merlin engines for Spitfires at a forward airfield (2); and (3) an 
improvised ‘ control tower,’ made from strips of white cloth stretched on bamboo frames, in action. 

Photos f British Official 
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Air Patrols 
Over South 
China Sea 


inou of the 503rd Parachute Regiiiieiit 
dropped on to the island on February 16 
from two long trains of Army C-47 
transport planes and, with infantry 
landed on the beaches besan its re- 

C on quest. Puerta 
Priiicossa on Palawan 
Island (west Pliilip- 
. pines) was captured 

with Its two airstrips on March 1 : these 
airfields controlled the Sulu Sea, and also 
the sea-lanes of the South China Sea be- 
tween Japan and her conquests in south- 
east Asia and the Ea-st Indies. There- 
after U.S. Xai-y Liberators based on the 
Philippines and Morotai maintained 
daily patrols over the South China Sea. 

On April 1 the U.S. 10th Army 
lauded on Okinawa (see page 3754) under 
an air “ umbrella of l,506naval planes. 
The violent sea-air battle which fol- 
lowed is described in page 3761. (By the 
end of the first week of the invasion 
L Marine fighter aircraft were in 
action from A'ontan airfield.) In the 
struggle for Okinawa, Allied aircraft 
losses e.xceeded 1,000, and heavy naval 
losses were suffered from enemy air 
attack, particularly by ' Kamikaze ” 



air tq 

RANGOON 

or 

on Mav r 
Elephant 

f®'' Irom RangooJ* 
capture by 

the Royal Na,, 
May 2 (see Chapter 
371). Here, l„Jii 
parachute troops are 
aboard a DakoU air- 
craft on their way to 
Rangoon. 


10, 000- ton cruiser 

shville was 
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pilots. ^ Although these suicide pilots, 
belonging to the Kamikaze (suicide) 
Corps, were first encountered during the 
Battle for Leyte Gulf {see page 3402) in 
October 1944, they were not mentioned 
in oflScial communiques until April 1945. 

Their object was 
to crash their 
planes on the 
decks of Allied 
ships, immolating 
themselves in the 
process, and their 
sacrifice achieved 
a certain amount 
of success : the 

27,000-tou air- 
craft-carrier 
U.S.S. ^^Ticon- 
deroga’’ was 
heavily damaged 
on January 21 
(144 killed or 
missing, 193 
wounded) by two 
suicide planes off 
Formosa; the 

FAMOUS 
RAILWAY 

The advance of the 
British 36th Division 
down the Myitkyina- 
Mandalay * railway- 
corridor ' (see page 
3543) was one of the 
great exploits of the 
fighting in Burma in 
1944-45. Over a 
section of the line in 
an area heavily pitted 
with shell-holes, air- 
craft of the U.S. A. 
loth Air Force are 
(left) parachuting 
food, ammunition and 
medical supplies to 
advancing troops. 

Photos^ Britiiih Official 


seriously dainagecl 

by one suicide 
olane off Negros (Philippines) on 

December 13 (133 killed, 190 wounded). 

Other instances are given in page 3762, 

Over Okinawa, Kamikaze attacks 
became more bitter and better organ- 
ized , 111 were shot down by ships guns 
and U.S. fighters during the nights of 

fl-Bd 28—29 alone. There also 
the baka, first mentioned on April 28 
when one crashed into the U.S. hospital 
ship Comfort,” also made its appear- 
ance ; it was a small, wooden-built, 
piloted, rocket-assisted glider bomb, 
carried to its launching point slung under 
a master aircraft. During its dive the 
pilot accelerated to about 650 m.p.h. 
by using his rockets, and steered his 
glider on to the target — usually a ship- 
perishing ill the crash. The warhead 
contained more than a ton of explosive. 

Okinawa, captured on June 21, was 
soon almost covered by airfields for 
Allied combat aircraft in preparation 
for the final all-out 
assault on Japan proper. 

From these airfields, 
interdiction of the 
enemy sea-lines between Japan and 
Korea and the north-eastern China 
ports became practicable : in 49 days 
Allied aircraft sank 50 supply ships 
and damaged 64 others in the Tsushima 
Strait ; Shanghai was attacked by over 
200 bombers and fighters from Okinawa 
on July 18 and 19, by 300 on the 24th. 

The Australian 9th Division landed in 
Brunei Bay, north-west Borneo, on 
June 10 (see page 3601) and seized the 
naval anchorage and airfields. These 
new facilities completed a chain of 
strategic bases from which Allied land- 
based and seaborne aircraft could cover 
the coast of the Asiatic mainland from 
Korea to Singapore. The Japanese 
were now hemmed in to the west of a 
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Okinawa 
as Allied 
Air Base 













END OF A JAPANESE DESTROYER OFF LEYTE 

The fate of an enemy destroyer, part of a convoy attempting to reinforce the Japanese base at 
Ormoc, Leyte (taken by U.S. troops on December lo, 1944), is vividly showh here. Left, a 
B-25 of the U.S. Fai E^^'st Air Force flattens out over the destroyer which is vainly trying to 
escape. Right, a few seconds later the target is struck with a direct hit amidships which 
caused her complete destruction. Photos, U,S. Navy 


Tokyo : the target area was brilliantly 
illuminated, and three square miles 
were burnt out by 4,500 tons of in- 
cendiaries (about 750,000 bombs). In 
another heavy attack three days later, 


line from the northern Kuriles to 
Victoria Point, and the pockets of their 
forces (e.g. on Bougainville and at 
Wewak) to the east and south were 
completely cut off. 


Attacks on 
Japanese 
Mainland 


While all these widespread operations 
were going on, the air attack on the 
Japanese mainland, shared by land- 
based and carrier-borne machines, was 

mounting steadi 1 y . 
Super - Fortresses from 
the Marianas attacking 
Tokyo, most frequent 
objective in Japan, on January 27 
met the strongest opposition they had 
encountered. On February 10 Tokyo 
suffered an earthquake, and an hour 
later the Kanto factory area, embracing 
both Tokyo and Yokohama, was hit 
by Super-Fortresses. By 7 a.m. on 
February 16 a very powerful force of 
the U.S. 5th Fleet under Vice-Admiral 
Mitscher, and including 15-20 aircraft 
carriers, had moved up to within 300 
miles of the Island of Honshu ; during 
that day Tokyo and Yokohama were 
subjected to incessant bombing for nine 
hours by 1,500 carrier-borne aircraft. 
The attack continued next day, and 
ended in a decisive victory : 332 


Japanese planes were destroyed in 
combat, 177 on the ground, and at least 
another 150 probably destroyed on the 
first day ; an unknown number were 
brought down on the second. An escort 
carrier was left down by the bows, ablaze 
and sinking, at Yokohama, 13 other 
vessels were sunk, 22 damaged. The 
cost was 49 U.S. planes, 30-40 pilots. 

On February 25 aircraft of the 5th 
Fleet, which attacked Tokyo and 
Yokohama throughout the day, were 
joined by over 200 Super-Fortresses 
from the Marianas ; together they 
devastated 667 acres of the industrial 
centre of the Japanese capital. 

Over a thousand tons of a new type of 
incendiary — a 6-lb. bomb filled with 
jellied petrol and dropped in 500-lb. 
clusters — dropped on Tokyo on the night 
of March 9 razed over 15 square mile.s 
of the city. By March 21 Mustang 
and Black Widow {see illus. in page 
3394) fighters were reported in operation 
from Iwo Jima ; on April 7 Mustangs 
from Iwo Jima escorted Super-Fortresses 
from the Marianas in an attack on Tokyo 
and Nagoya. Pathfinders preceded an 
attack from 3.0 to 4.45 a.m. on May 23 
on the congested Shinagawa district of 
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UP IN SMOKE 

First ot many attacks on the Japanese 
mainland by carrier-based aircraft was 
made on February 16-17, ^ 945 . when Tokyo 
and Yokohama were incessantly pounded, 
resulting in the destruction of enemy 
shipping and 332 Japanese aircraft. Below, 
struck by a carrier-based U.S. Navy bomber, 
an enemy destroyer blows up off Kyushu. 
The nature of the explosion suggests that 
her magazine was hit. Photo, V .S, Navy 













JAPANESE SUICIDE GLIDER-BOMB 

The ‘baka’ a new Japanese ‘suicide’ glider-bomb, first reported in action against shipping 
off Okinawa on April 28, 1945. was later used against Super-Fortresses attacking the Japan^e 
mainland. With wooden wings and fuselage, it was carried to within close range of the tarpt by 
a master aircraft, whence it was rocket-assisted and directed by a pilot killed when it exploded. 
This ' baka ' was found intact on Yontan airfield, Okinawa. The warhead weighed over a ton. 


when the fires were fanned by a 70 m.p.h. 
gale, the Imperial Palace was damaged. 

I^agoya was attacked almost as often 
as Tolcyo : a force of Super-Fortresses 
which bombed targets there on J anuary 


south-west of Tokyo. Between April 21 
and May 9 the airfields on Kyushu 
Island, used by the enemy planes 
attacking Allied shipping off Okinawa, 
were the principal object of attack. 


Aircraft ])lant on Honshu was attacked 
by Super-Fortresses on May 6 ; the 
main fuelling centre of the Japanese 
army and navy at Tokuyama and other 
oil centres on May 9 ; the seaplane 
plant at Fukae on the 10th. Over 500 
Super-Fortresses dropped 3,500 tons of 
fire bombs on Nagoya from a low level 
on May 16 ; the port, docks and indus- 
trial plant of Yokohama received 3,200 

tons of fire bombs on May 28. 

On May 30 Major-General Lemay, 
Commanding General of the 21st (Super- 
Fortress) Bomber Command, said at 
Guam (announced as American 
Pacific Ocean Areas j^Qgges Over 
Advanced H.Q. on Feb- Tokyo 

ruary 14) that raids to ^ 

date on Tokyo had cost fifty buper- 
Fortresses, 550 airmen ; in Washington 
Mr. Forrestal, the Navy Secretary, said 
that the overall strength of the Japanese 
air force had been reduced by thirteen 
per cent as a result of losses inflicted in 

April alone. 

Leaflet raids began during May — 
from May 5 to June 3, between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 emphasizing the futility 
of continued resistance were dropped 

on Japanese cities. » 

In a raid on Kobe on June 4 (3,000 
tons of fire bombs) one at least out of 
eight Super-Fortresses lost was brought 
down by “ baka ” bombs launched from 



Incendiary 
Raids on 
Nagoya 


23 met strong opposi- 
tion and fought running 
battles up to a hundred 
miles out at sea, both 


approaching and leaving. In five incen- 
diary raids during March by forces of 
250 and 300 Super-Fortresses, Nagoya 
was hit three times, Osaka once, when 
six square miles of it were burnt out, 
and Kobe once. 


Between March 27 and May 11 Super- 
Fortresses based on Tinian carried out 
mine-laying operations aimed at sealing 
off the three entrances to the Inland 
Sea of Japan ; by August 3 every 
important harbour in Japan itself and 
along the coast of Asia from Korea to 
the Soviet frontier had been mined. 


The first attack on Japan by aircraft 
other than Super-Fortresses or carrier 
planes was made on April 19 when 
Mustangs from I wo Jima hit Utsugi 
naval air station which lies 25 miles 


SENTINEL AT OKINAWA 

A U.S. L-5 Sentinel liaison aircraft flies 
over blazing Okinawa to observe the effects 
of Allied artillery and mortar fire. Nick- 
named ' Jungle Angels ’ in Burma, these 
light monoplanes, powered with a single 
6-cyiinder engine developing 185 h.p., and 
with a wing-span of 34 feet, were used for 
many purposes, including transport of 
supplies and wounded, artillery-spotting and 
the directing of troop movements in the 
jungle. jP/io/o, C e/i/rcif 
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BORNEO BOMBED 

Liberator and Beaufighter aircraft of the 
Royal Australian Air Force gave valuable 
support to troops of the Australian 9th 
Division both before and after the landings in 
Brunei Bay, north-west Borneo, on June 10, 
1945* Above, R. A. A. F. crews being 
briefed by Australian Army liaison officers 
before taking off from Palawan in the 
Philippines. Left, Brunei after bombing by 
the R.A.A.F. It was captured on June 14. 

Photos^ British Official 


area being estimated at 130 square 
miles. Naval and transport bases, in- 
dustrial towns, oil installations, airfields 
continued to be relentlessly attacked. 

A U.S. Navy Department announce- 
ment of February 27 stated that since 
December 1, 1944, carrier- based planes 
of the U.S. 3rd and 5th Fleets had 


destroyed 1,610 Japanese planes, 
damaged 1,078, sunk 187 ships and 
probably sunk or damaged another 402 
for the loss of 178 aircraft. 

On March 18 and 19 naval planes 
attacked the Japanese fleet sheltering 
in the Inland Sea of Japan : six 
freighters were sunk, 

200 aeroplanes shot 
down, 275 destroyed on 
the ground, and damage 
was done to a battleship of the new 
45,000-ton “ Yamato ” class, as well 
as to a number of other war vessels. 


Damage in 
Japanese 
Waters 


Attacks ov'er and near Japan by naval 
aircraft were intensified during July : 
on the 6th, Navy planes made extensive 
raids in Korea, and in the waters round 
Japan and in the Yellow Sea damaged or 
left ablaze ten enemy ships ; on the 
7th Navy Privateers sank or damaged 


many small ships in the same areas 
and round the islands of the northern 


liyukyus. On the 10th a powerful task 
force of Admiral Halsey’s 3rd Fleet 
commanded by Yice- Admiral J. F. 
McBain approached Honshu to within 
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carriers ‘’ Ainagi ” and Katsuragi 
damaged ; and extensive damage was 
done to land installations in spite of 
strong opposition and very heavy A.A. 
fire. Twenty-one enemy planes were 
destroyed in combat, 271 on the ground 
for the loss of 27 American and British 
aircraft. 

While carrier-planes were concentrat- 
ing mainly on shipping in their July 
attacks, Super-Fortresses continued 
their attacks on land objectives : on 
the 12th, some 500 dropped more than 
3,000 tons of high explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs at night on Ichinomiya, 
a munitions centre nine miles north- 


R.A.F. IN COCOS ISLANDS 

The Cocos or Keeling Islands, a group of 
some 20 small coral-islands in the Indian 
Ocean, 700 miles south-west of Sumatra and 
annexed to Singapore in 1903, provided bases 
for R.A.F. aircraft of South East Asia 
Command. Here, Spitfires of N0.136 (Fighter) 
Squadron are lined up on a Cocos airstrip. 
This top-scoring squadron was credited with 
100 ‘kills,’ besides 150 ‘probables’ and 
‘ damaged.* Photo, British Officml 


fifteen miles’ flying distance of Tokyo 
Bay : some 2,0CM} carrier-aircraft 

attacked targets round Tokyo. Not a 
single Japanese aircraft or warship 
gave battle. 

The first bombardment of the 
Japanese mainland came on July 14 
(see page 3763). On the 15th 1,000 

carrier-aircraft attacked 
Japan. Again there was 
no opposition, though 
24 planes were lost 
through bad weather. In the two days’ 
attacks 129 locomotives were destroyed, 
82 planes were destroyed or damaged 
on the ground, 374 small ships were 
sunk or damaged, and heavy damage 
was done to installations. British carrier- 


British 
Aircraft Join 
in Assault 


aircraft joined in the assault at dawn 
on the i7th — there was no opposition 
except A.A. fire. A British-American 
force of carrier - aircraft attacked 
Japanese warships at A^okosuka on 
July 18 ; at Kure on July 24 U.S. 
carrier-planes heavily damaged the 
30,000-ton battleships “ Ise ” and 
‘‘ Hyuga,” left burning the heavy 
cruiser “ Tone ” and the light cruiser 
“ Oyodo,” and damaged a large air- 
craft-carrier and the heavy cruiser 
“ Aoba,” while British planes sank an 
escort carrier of the “ Kobe ” class and 
five cargo vessels and destroyed 12 
grounded aircraft. Another British- 
American attack on July 28 left 
‘‘ Hyuga ” and “ Ise ” beached and 
burning ; the cruisers Tone,” “Aoba ” 
and ''' Oyodo ” out of action, 54 enemy 
ships sunk, 90 others with the escort 
carrier Kaiyo ” and the aircraft- 



FIRST ‘SEAFIRE* OVER JAPAN 

As the Allied navies drew nearer the Japanese mainland against diminishing opposition in 
1945, carrier-borne fighter aircraft began to make increasingly frequent sorties over enemy territory 
Here, a ‘ Seafire ’ of the Fleet Air Arm (see page 3391 and illus. in page 33921, carrying out escort 
duties for the first time over Japan, flies above a heavily-bombed area. These naval equivalents 
of the ‘ Spitfire ’ first went into action over the Normandy beaches in June 1944. 
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TOKYO IS SCORCHED TO THE GROUND’ 

2D. after a raid by 500 Super- Fortresses dropping 4,000 tons of 

iy, v..e j^par.'ese radio admitted that Tokyo was ‘ literally scorched to the 
ir.t i — rer.aJ PaJace severely damaged and that * what was once the world’s 
was virtually laid waste.’ On June 9, the enemy announced that 
capital 100.000 had been rendered homeless. Destruction in the 
Sumida river industrial districts. 3 U.S. B-ap’s head for Tokyo. 






# 



CONDEMNED AIRCRAFT DUMPED AT SEA 


surrender ultimatum issued at Potsdam 
on July 26 and signed by Mr, Churchill, 
Mr. Truman, and Generalissimo Chiang- 
Kai-shek. In addition, every Monday 
morning U.S. planes were dropping over 
Japan a million copies of a miniature 
newspaper called ‘‘ Rakusen ” (Para^ 
chute News), made up like a typical 
Japanese daily, and containing articles, 
pictures and cartoons. 

On August 6 President Truman 
announced, ‘‘ Sixteen hours ago [i.e. 
at 8.45 a.m. on the 6th] an American 
aeroplane dropped one bomb on Hiro- 
shima. That bomb had more power 
than 20,000 tons of TNT and more than 
2,000 times the blast-power of the 
British ‘grand slam', w^hich is the largest 
bomb yet used in the history of war- 
fare,” The first bomb charged with the 
)ower of atomic fission (see Chapter 379) 
had fallen. On the sapie day four 
towns on the “ death list ” were hit by 



Some 300 Fleet Air Arm aircraft were taken on board Royal Navy escort-carriers in Sydney 
Harbour, New South Wales, in late 194S, and dumped at sea. Including U.S. ‘Corsairs,’ 
‘Hellcats,’ ‘Avengers,’ and British ‘Barracudas,’ stripped of all useful equipment, they were 
described, though some were new, as ‘ surplus, obsolete, and of no value to anybody.’ Above, 
loading condemned planes on board the carrier ‘Pioneer,’ Photo, Planet News 


west of Nagoya, and other places ; 
before dawn on the 16th some 450 
attacked Oita, a port in the north-east 
of Kyushu, and other towns with 2,500 
tons of fire-bombs ; on the 19th more 
than 600 struck heavily at dawn at 
Choshi, the biggest fishing port on the 
east coast oi Honshu ; on the 24th more 
than 600 dropped 4,000 tons, including 
4,000-lb. bombs, on Osaka, Nagoya and 
satellite industrial towns. Also on the 
24th several hundred Liberators and 
Mustangs, from Iwo and Okinawa, 
bombed and strafed wide areas of south 
Honshu. Smaller forces attacked the 
coal liquefaction plant at Abel (Honshu), 
oil refineries at Kawaraki on Tokyo 
Bay, chemical centres and oil refineries 
at Omuta and elsewhere. 

On July 27 Super-Fortresses 
dropped 60,000 leaflets on eleven towns 
— centres of war production or transport 

— warning them that 
they would be targets 
for heavy air attacks, 
urging their inhabi- 
tants to leave them immediately, and 
appealing to the Japanese to overthrow 
their militaristic government, make 
peace, and thus save their country 
from destruction. (The announcement 
of this raid at Guam was accompanied 
by the statement that a million and 
a half leaflets were being dropped by 
Super-Fortresses on Japanese cities 
every day.) On the 28th six of the 
warned towns were heavily bombed. 
Twelve more cities received 720,000 
leaflets on July 31 ; four of them 
were attacked on August 1 by a 


Towns 
Warned in 
Leaflet Raids 


record force of 820 Super- Fortresses 
which dropped 6,632 tons of H,E. and 
incendiaries — a bomb load exceeding 
any dropped by the R.A.F. or U.S. A.A.F 
in a single raid on Germany. 

In operations designed to cut off 
supplies of food, raw materials and fuel, 
bombers and fighters based on Okinawa 
destroyed or damaged 250 enemy 
vessels totalling 250,000 tons between 
July 3 and August 1. 

A statement issued from Guam on 
August 5 said that 31 towns had been 
warned, ten of wliich had been destroyed; 
in the past 35 days Super-Fortresses had 
dropped nearly 50,000 tons of bombs on 
Japan, as well as 3,000,000 copies of the 


580 Super-Fortresses with 3,850 tons 
of H,E. and incendiaries. A second 
atomic bomb, even more powerful than 
the first — described as already obsolete 
— was dropped on the shipbuilding and 
arms centre of Nagasaki on August 8 : 
it was 48 hours before the pall of dust 
and smoke permitted effective aerial 
reconnaissance. Also on August 8 the 
Soviet Union declared war on Japan 
(^ee page 3780). 

The ordinary air offensive was main- 
tained in strength : the very dav of the 

O kr' V 

surrender (August 14) (see Chapter 372) 
saw a force of 800 Super-Fortresses 
drop 6,000 tons of high explosive and 
incendiaries on Honshu targets. Bat- 
tered from the air, cut off by Allied air 
and sea power from contact with the 
riches of the immense etiipire she had 
conquered with such apparent ease, 
Japan could no longer hold out. 


R.A.F. TRANSPORT COMMAND FLIES OUT EX-PRISONERS 

Repatriation from South-East Asia began on August 18, 1945, organized by R.A.P.W.I. 
(Recovery of Allied Prisoners of War and Internees), which in two months evacuated 18,500 Allied 
nationals from Siam alone. Here at Bangkok, the Siamese capital (occupied on September 12), 
ex-prisoners, some on crutches, wait to embark on a R.A.F. Transport Command aircraft for 
Rangoon, first stage on the long way home. Photo, British Official 
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L mu'J Stales Armies <vui the French 1st Armv from their crossings nf tZ it - 

. . . tor ^ist Arnn Group advance, see Chapter 357 
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re>i>tanoe solitiitiecl, higli irround over- 
l-iokini: tlie bridge "was captured, 
hridgmg equipment was also rapidly 
brought forward, and before the railway 
i^ridge collajised on March 1 1 several 
temporary bridges were in operation. 

Bitter fighting continued with Ger- 
man reinforcements constantly arriving, 
especially on the north side of the 
bridge-head, from which it was evidently 
expected that a thrust towards the Ruhr 
might develop. By March 25 the bridge- 
head had, however, been expanded to a 
width of thirty and a depth often miles, 
and although on its northern flank the 
enemy had by then consolidated a strong 
defensive position on the line of the Sieg 
river, Montgomery s crossing had pro- 
duced a new and more serious menace 
to the Ruhr. 

The expansion of the Remagen bridge- 
head in depth had cut the main Frank- 
fort-CoIogne motor road (March 16), 
increasing the enemy's difficulties of 
maintaining north-south communica- 
tion , and now General Hodges brought 
off a surprise coup which caught the 




*n GROUPS UNDER AMERICAN COMMAND 

^ „ Arrriv Groups and Armies in the central and southern sections of 

’ the surrender in May 1945. The 6th Army Group, commanded 
’ comprised the U.S. 7th Army (Lieutenant-General Alexander M. 

ist .Army General Jean J. de Lattre de Tassigny). The 12th Army 
. Omar N Bradley, consisted of the U.S. ist (General Courtney H. Hodges) 
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s Par.on JfJ. U.S. 9th I Lieutenant-General William H. Simpson), 


5. 15th Lieutenant-General Leonard T. Gerowi Armies. 
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Germans on the wrong foot. Having 
deceived them by maintaining heav? 
pressure on the Sieg front, on MarS 
he used his mam force to break out of 
the bridge-head to the south-east. His 
ariuour drove to Limburg, seizing a 
iridge o\"er the Lahu river, and raced 
along the highway towards Frankfort 
Other armoured columns were directed 
eastward, and, covering forty miles a 
day, reached Marburg and Giessen by 
March 28. From there they swung 
northwards through the hill country 
west of Kassel, one of the most im- 
portant centres of strategic communica- 
tion in western Germany. 

By this time the U.S^ 3rd Army had 
also come into the picture across the 
Rhine. On the night of March 22-23, 
one of its formations (XII Corps 
commanded by Major- 
General Manton S. 

Eddy) effected a brilli- Army Across 

ant surprise crossing 
with improvised material at Oppen- 
Jieim, south of Mainz. By the 24th 
this bridge-head was expanded to a 
width of fifteen miles, and on the 25th 
the 4th Armoured Division led a break- 
tlirough to a depth of 27 miles, seizing an 
undamaged bridge over the river Main. 
In the confused movements entailed by 
mopping up the Saar, columns of the 
U.S. 3rd and U.S. 7th Armies had criss- 
crossed each other ; but admirably quick 
Staff work sorted out the tangled lines 
of communication, and there was little 
delay or loss of momentum in the 
further exploitation of the unforeseen 
capture of the Oppenheim bridge-head. 
Part of the 3rd Army crossed the Rhine 
at Mainz to deal with the German group 
between Mainz and Frankfort, which 
had been by-passed by the first armoured 
thrust, while the remainder of the Army 
drove north-eastward towards the line 
of the Fulda river and Kassel, making 
contact on their left with the right of 
General Hodges’s 1st Army. During 
the last week of March, therefore, these 

m 

two armies had embarked on a massive 
drive into the heart of Germany. 

Farther south the U.S. 7th Army had 
also crossed the Rhine on a fifteeii-mile 
front between Gernsheim and Mann- 
heim ; and, taking the latter city, had 
advanced 27 miles eastward. On its 
right the French II Corps also crossed 





FAMOUS BRIDGE COLLAPSES INTO THE RHINE 

On March 17, 1945, nine days after its sensational capture by a lieutenant of the U.S. ist Army 
(see illus. in page 3572), the Ludendorff bridge spanning the Rhine at Remagen, south of Bonn, 
collapsed into the river, many U.S. engineers working on it losing their lives. But by this time 
temporary bridges had been built and were in use. Fhotos, Associated Press 


near Gerniersheim, made contact with 
the U.S. 7tli Army south of Heidelberg, 
and on April 1 established a bridge-head 
for the French Army at Philippsburg. 

The Rhine had ceased to be an 
obstacle, and an offensive on an immense 


scale had begun to develop east of the 

^ river. The enemy’s 

Rhine Ceases ^ 1 i 1 

defence had been com- 

^ t pletely shattered and 
an stac e speed with which 

the offensive had been pressed, com- 
bined with the disruption of his trans- 
)ort system and shortage of motor fuel, 
eft him quite incapable of co-ordinating 
a new defensive system on any sector 


of his front. He continued to offer 
bitter resistance at isolated points, but 
these were l)y-passed by armoured 
columns and left to be mopped up later. 
The U.S. 15th Armv, commanded bv 
Lieutenant-General Leonard T. Gerow, 
was at this time brought forward to 
occupy, organize and go\'ern the parts of 
Germany already conquered, and so to 
give the leading armies greater 1‘reedom 
of action in their surge eastwards ; in 
particular, by holding the line of the 
Rhine on tiie Ruhr front, it enabled the 
U.S. 9th Army to ])ress boldly forward, 
and on April 1 to make contact with the 
U.S. 1st Army near Lippstadt, west of 
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Paderborn, thus, as recorded in page 
completing the encirclement of 


the Ruhr and a large area south of it. 

On April 6 General Eisenhower was 
able to write to General Marshall : 
‘‘ As you can see from the reports, 
our plans have been developing almost 
in exact accordance with original con- 

ceptions. You must Eisenhower 
expect, now, .a period . Digesting . 
in which the lines on 
vour map will not ad- 
vance as rapidly as they did during the 
past several weeks because we must 
pause to digest the big mouthful that 
we have swallowed in the Ruhr area. 
It should not take too long and, of 
course, in the meantime maintenance 


the Ruhr 


will be pushed to the limits to support 
our next main thrust. My G2 [Major- 
General K. W. D. Strong, of the British 
Army] figures that there may be 150,000 
German soldiers left in the Ruhr, hut 
a number of them will change into 
civilian clothes before we liquidate tiie 
whole thing. He is confident, however, 
that we will capture 100,000. The enemy 
has been making efforts to break out of 
the area, but our persistent policy of 
knocking out his communication to the 
eastward, and his lack of mol)ility 
within the pocket both make it \'ery 
difficult for him to launch a really 


concerted attack. I am confident that 
he can do nothing about it. ” 



C.-IN-C., U.S. FIFTEENTH ARMY 

A new army, the U.S. 15th, under 
Lieutenant-General Leonard T. Gerow, 
entered into the line of the 12th Army 
Group on the Western Front, on March 30, 
1945* giving the U.S. ist and 9th Armies 
more freedom to increase the weight of their 
offensive into Germany. The C.-in-C. of 
the new army was born in i883. 
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VICTORS AND VANQUISHED IN GERMANY 

- :'r-ed «rrying also a tank-destroyer, 

N: -ch Q in.-' ^ General Patton s forces broke through to the river near 

fiv pnsoners march listlessly to captivity along the 

'farrh Frankfort motor-road near Giessen (taken by the U,S. 3rd 

.-.arch 29^ as vehicles oi the U.S. 6th Armoured Division head for Kassel. ^ 
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■ hrid l;ieon enclosed Ijy skilful! v 
isi.cd and rapidly executed 
^ rioeuvre.s, in what General Eisen- 
^? 7 er describes as the largest double 
> *11 velopment in history.’' 

The jiause envisaged by General 
Eisenhower proved to be hardly per- 
Cfptjble. Leaving strong forces to deal 
with the Rufir pocket, the 1st and 9th 
Irniies (the latter now having rejoined 
General Bradley’s 12tli Army Grou])) 




soon started to nrev« i 

9th Arm, I eastward. The 


9th Army advancing , J 

to the Elbe, with its arnw,,r^® 
twenty to thirty miles a day met' lit? 

■d the Eli,/ “‘'‘AP"' 't had 


reached the Elbe neardvij/,*" 

and MnordoKri^^ 1 , ^I'tenberge 


and Magdeburg and had estahlVt 
br,dge-heads lU 

Ifefc Army similarly dmvo .l 

to the Mulde, south of DesS I"* 
rasing Leipsig .ug . 

Znrr' “ ““ 





The Elbe Mulde line represented the 

limits of the advance in accordaJc 
with agreement reached with the 
Russians. The by-passed pockets t 
Leipzig and m the Harz mountains were 
yedily reduced, but the liquidation 
of the Ruhr was a more serious affair 

rt. the Ruhr lie right across 

the Allied lines of communication, but 

a force of the size contained in the 

pocket might have been difiScult to 

hold if it had made a w'ell co-ordinated 

and determined attempt to break out ; 

even to break down stubborn defence 

might entail heavy sacrifice. Liquida- 

dation without delay was therefore 
essential. 

Extensive operations developed 
during the first iveek after the encircle- 
ment, infantry and armour of the 1st 
and 9th Armies driving 
into the area from north, ' 
east and south while **1® 

the 15th Army guarded Pocket 

the west side. AVith all communica- 
tions to the east cut, and deprived 
of mobility within the pocket by 
persistent air attack and shortage 
of petrol, the Germans, who were 
commanded by Field-Marshal Model, 
were given few opportunities of taking 
co-ordinated action, and the attack 
made steady progress. Ninth Army 
troops entered Essen on April 9, to find 
that no work had been done in the huge 
Krupp armament factories since the 
R.A.F. raid of March 11 {see illus. 
in page 3550). Dortmund fell on the 
13th, and with the capture of Dusseldorf 
(where cheering civilian crowds greeted 
the entry of troops of the U.S. 1st Army) 
on April 18, resistance in the Ruhr 
^'irtually ended a week before patrols 
of the 273rd Regiment, 69th Division, 
under V Corps of the U.S. 1st Army, 
probing east of the Mulde, made the 
long awaited junction with the Red 
Army, meeting elements of the Russian 
58th Guards I)i^^sion near Torgau on 
the Elbe on April 25 (see illus. in page 


3733). 

With that event, the centre of General 
Eisenhower’s great command reached 
its final objective. The operations of 
' * ' ’ under Field-Marshal 


his left 


wing 
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Montgomery are described in Chapter 

357 ; it remains only to follow the 

► 

operations of the armies of his right. 

The U.S. 3rd Army, having captured 
Kassel on April 4, pressed on eastward 
to the south of it. Miililhausen was 


taken the following day and the advance 
continued into Thuringia, though at 


^ slower rate, Erfurt 

f .o * 1 , reached Ann 11. 

from ‘Southern , , , ^ , 

n 1 cleared next dav 

Redoubt’ ^ ^ w “ 

alter violent fit^hting. 

\Veimar to the east of it, where 

the Constituent Assembly of the new 

German Republic met in 1919 and 

adopted the so-called Weimar Consti- 


tution, was occupied without opposition 
on April 12. The university tovvm of 
Jena, with the Zeiss optical works, was 
captured and the Saale river crossed on 
April 13. At this stage, the left of the 
3rd Armv continued its advance 
eastward to reach the upper Mulde in 
prolongation of the U.S. 1st Army front ; 
and bevond that river the advance con- 
tinned to the Rresden-Munich highway 
south of Chemnitz (surrounded by 
April 19). This thrust closed the main 
av'eime by which the German Armies 

V 

in the north might have joined those in 
the south for a last stand in the ‘‘South- 
ern Redoubt;” although probabh^ it had 


HEIDELBERG INTACT 

The ancient town of Heidelberg, on the 
Neckar River and famous for its university, 
the oldest in Germany, fell practically un- 
damaged into the hands of the U.S, yth Army 
on March 30, 1945. Only German forces to 
remain were a few snipers who were soon 
rounded up by the incoming U.S. troops 
and marched to the cages on the outskirts 
of the town. Photo, Keystone 






WHITE FLAG AT LEIPZIG 

At Leipzig, captured by the U.S. ist Army 
on the night of April 19=20, 1945, fanatical 
S.S. troops held out in the huge monument 
on the outskirts which commemorates the 
victory over Napoleon in 1813. The Nazis 
were forced to surrender by heavy artillery 
fire at point-blank range. Here a white 
flag flutters from the monument as U.S, 
troops move in. Photo, Associated Press 


already become too late for any large 
force to make the attempt. 

The main strength of the U.S. 3rd 
Army after the crossing of tlie Saale 
was directed south-east toward the 
momi tains of Czechoslovakia and the 
Danube A^alley, in order to complete the 
encirclement of the strong German force 
in Bohemia, already threatened from 
the north and oast by the Russians (see 
page 3626) and to co-operate with the 
U.S. 7th Army in its adv'ance into 
Bav’^aria. Meantime the 7 th Armv, 
after clearing up the pockets by-passed 
by tlie 3rd Army, was advanciim through 
Baden and north-western Bavaria 
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attack in 

Towards the end f 

Lieutenant-General Air'** 

Patch's U.S, 7th 
French ist Army, under 
de Lattre de Tass hm. . 
offensives in the so^Sl!! 
up south of Heidelberg. ’ , 
Shells explode near the n • J 
bndge across the WverT 
at Wurzburg. Xhis f 
Bavarian town was cleareTo^ 
April 6 after fierce street fiehtln. 
2- In Schweinfurt, centre oi 

rry and heavily damaged in 
repeated attacks by *^|i‘3 
bombers, civilians are detail 
for questioning. The town was 

Americ 

. ..leans. 3 - The only building 
standing at Ulm, taken jointly 
by the U.S. 7th and French m 
Armies on April 24, was the 
Gothic cathedral with one of the 
tallest spires in Germany, 

, ... 

’ ^ V. V.’ 
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U.S. THIRD ARMY ACROSS THE DANUBE 

Troops of General Patton’s U.S, 3rd Army crossed into Czechoslovakia 
on April 21, I945t to capture the town of Asch, two miles inside the 
frontier. Five days later other units of the same army reached the 
Danube, and within 24 hours captured Regensburg (Ratisboni, 
I. U.S, patrols comb Asch for snipers, 2. Tank of the U.S. 65th 
Infantry Division is ferried across the Danube, 3. Particularly 
troublesome snipers, captured near Regensburg, were forced to lie 
down, head on hands. rhotoa, i\S. Official; Associated Press 


towards Nuremberg. On its right the 
French were directed on Stuttgart and 
were responsible for clearing the Black 

Forest area. 

* 

Both armies encountered considerable 

resistance, and though the U.S. 7th 

Army had reached Wurzburg by April 3 

WTO « 1 . * and was in touch with 
L.S. 7th Army ,, „ i, d 1 

^ . the French m Baden, 

TVT vf ^ ^ sharp fighting continued 

Nuremberg p ^ ^ i 

lor some days round 
Wurzburg, which was by-passed. Farther 
south, at Heilbronn on the Neckar, 
General Patch’s forces fought a hard 
nine days’ battle before they cleared the 
town on April 12. By the middle of the 
month, the right of the U.S. 3rd Army 
was driving southwards into northern 
Bavaria, and after capturing Coburg, 
former capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on April 11, entered 
Bayreuth on April 11. Late in the 
evening of the 16th advanced troojjs of 
the U.S. 7th Army broke into Nuremberg. 
Nuremberg was bitterly defended by 
a garrison of 4,000 fanatical S.S. men, 
but the city, much damaged, was finally 
captured on April 20. The 7th Army 
then swung south into the Bavarian 
plain, racing towards Munich. 

By this time the 3rd Army had spread 
along the north-west border of Czecho- 
slovakia, and on April 21 captured the 
town of Asch, two miles inside the 
Czech frontier. The following day the 
French in the south, having completed 
the occupation of Stuttgart and Freiburg, 
reached the Swiss frontier north-west 
of Constance, cutting off all the Germans 
in the Black Forest area. 

The whole of General Eisenhower’s 
right wing was by now swee}>ing south- 
eastwards in the Danube valley in a 
line broken onlv bv a few German 


pockets. The 
armour of the 
U.S, 3rd Army 
in a rapid dash 
a [) p r o a c h e d 
Regensburg 
(Ratisbon) on the 
Danube (April 23) 
and the following 
day, higher up 
the r i \* e r, the 
7th Armv’.s 44th 
Infantry Division, 
with troops of the 
French 1st Armv, 
captured Ulin, 

scene of one of Napoleon’s most 
remarkable victories, leaving a German 
pocket at Gemund behind it. 

The pace of the sweep continued to 
increase. On April 22 the U.S. 7th 
Army crossed the Danube at Dillingen ; 
on the 26th, the U.S. 3rd Armv cleared 
both Ingolstadt and Regensburg, the 
river port at which, for so long during 
the war, oil from Rumania had been 
delivered to Germanv. On that day 
also, farther to the south-east, 3rd Army 
troops crossed the Austrian frontier. 
On April 28 the 7th Army captured 
Augsl)urg and next day entered Munich 
where all resistance ceased on April 30 ; 
the famous beer cellar where the Nazi 
movement was born being still recog- 
nizable. There was now little more to 
be done than to gain contact with the 
Ru ssians in Austria and to close the 

back door on the German forces in Italy. 

^ 

The western frontier of Czechoslovakia 
had been sealed off, leaving the Germans 
there no hope of escape from the ad- 
vancing Russians. 

By May 1, CT.S. 3rd Army armour 
in force had reached the river Inn on the 



Austro-German frontier, and captured 
Passau at the confluence of that river 
with the Danube on Mav 3. Meanwhile, 
higher up the river the 7th Army, 
driving south and south-east from 
Munich, occupied Innsbruck and Salz- 
burg on May 4. It was something of an 
anticlimax to encounter no fanatical 
resistance at the dead Fuehrer’s strong- 

r> 

hold of Berchtesgaden, near Salzburg 
in Austria. 

The surrender of the Germans in Italy 

on April 29 ( see page 3717) and in 

north-west Germany on ^ 

A { Oermiin 

May 4 (see page 3666) ^ 

proved mtectious. and ^ ^ , 

I ri ' to Surrender 

evervwhere German 

w 

senior commanders showed willingne 




to abandon the struggle. Nevertheless, 
it was necessary to press on in order 
to prevent fixnatical groups forming 
in the inaccessible mountain regions, 
and to round up wanted individuals 
who might be trying to escape into 
neutral countries. From Innsbruck a 
column of the U.S. 7th Army drove on 
into the Brenner Pass till it made 
contact with the 5th Armv coming 
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SAIPAN— WHENCE U.S. HEAVY BOMBERS SET OUT FOR JAPAN 

The capture ot the Mariana Islands (see page 3264), between June 15 and August lo, 1944* marked an important 
development in the air war in the Pacific by bringing the Japanese mainland within bombing distance lor Pacific-based 
Super-Fortresses (see maps in pages 3274 and 3490). The round trip to Tokyo and back was under 3,000 miles, and 
the first bombing mission lelt Saipan for the enemy capital on November 24, 1944. Here, B-29 Super-Fortresses are 
parked, each in its own bay, on a vast airfield constructed on Saipan t*hoto, Xew York Times Photon 
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U.s. TROOPS SEIZE HOME OF NAZISM 

Uhen U.S. 7th Army units entered Munich, the capital 
01 Bavaria, on April 29, 1945, they found it heavily damaged 
by Allied bombers. Above, released British prisoners chat 
With the U.S. guard outside the famous Beer Cellar, birth- 
place of the Nazi party (see also page 1807). Right, 
wreckage of the Victory Arch in the Ludwigstrasse. 

Photos, Keystone 




BERCHTESGADEN IN ALLIED HANDS 

of General Patch 's U.S. 7th Army which captured Berchtesgaden on May 4, 1945, found 
untain retreat still smoking from the effects of the R.A.F. raid of April 25. Here, 
:id French troops inspect the grounds of the badly damaged house in which the 
gazing out on the snow-capped Bavarian Alps, had planned world-conquest. 


from the south (see illus. in page 
3718). The 3rd Army also continued 
its advance down the Danube, entering 
Linz on May 5. On that day the 
enemy’s Army Group G, commanded 
by General Schulz and comprising all 
German forces in Austria and Bavaria, 
surrendered unconditionally to General 
Devers, whose 6th Army Group thus 
brought its immensely long advance 
from the south coast of France to a 
triumphant conclusion : since August 
15, 1944, it had adv^anced an average of 
more than three miles a day. 

The surrender on May 4 of the armies 
facing Field-Marshal 31ontgomery was 
followed less than three days later by 
a general unconditional 
surrender to the Allies. 

Very early on May 7 
Colonel-General Gustav 
Jodi (Chief of Staff of the German Army), 
General-Admiral Hans Georg von hriede- 
burg (C.-in-C. of the German Xavy). and 
jMajor Wilhelm Oxenius (A.D.C. to 
Jodi) reached the school-house at 
Bheims which for the past three months 
had been General Eisenhower s G.H.Q. 
They were offered the surrender terms 


Germany 
Surrenders 
to the Allies 









GERMAN SURRENDER IN THE WAR ROOM AT RHEIMS 

I. The ceremony at Rheims, May 7, 1945 (see page 3802) : left to right, facing 
the Germans, Lt.-General Sir Frederick Morgan (British Army) ; General Fran9ois 
Savez, French Deputy Chief of Staff for National Defence ; Admiral Sir Harold 
Burrough (Royal Navy, ; Lt. Gen, W. Bedell Smith, Chief of Staff to General 
Eisenhower ; Major-General Ivan Souslaparov, head of the Russian Military 
Mission in France ; General Carl Spaatz, Commanding General, U.S. Strategic 
Air Forces in Europe ; and Air-Marshal Sir J. M. Robb. 2. The German 
delegates : left to right, Major Wilhelm Oxenius, A.D.C. to Jodi ; Colonel- 
General Gustav Jodi, Army Chief of Staff ; and General- Admiral Hans Georg 
von Friedeburg, Navy C.-in-C. 3. General Eisenhower about to address his staff. 

On his left is Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder. 

Photos, U,S. Official: British Newspaper Pool: Keystone 
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TO THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY 

American 

Ct into ir.e c.ty :rom “four d. recoils'!' ‘V^rticularl^.^ff?^ Divisions of General Patch's U.S. 7th 

AocTt S. armour, watched by children orobes the m'n < *k ij"”* *** P*** some 4,000 S.S. troops. 

Suiium ircm whose tiered rostrum Hitler had formerly harangued his krt^"and thfwori^'*'^' Zeppeli" 


_ _ . * onvciNli-i ARMY 


Photo.^. Keystone 
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LAST BATTLEGROUNDS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

This map shows the area covered in the final stages of the war in Europe by the Allied Sixth 
and Twelfth Army Groups, ending with the linking of American and Russian forces at Torgau 
and at Prague, of Americans of the yth Army and Americans of the 5th at the Brenner Pass. 

In Czechoslovakia the Germans under 


in writing : these called for the uncon- 
ditional surrender of all German land, sea, 
and air forces to the Allied Expedition- 
ary Force and the Soviet High Command, 
all such German forces to remain where 
they were until otherwise ordered, 

Ik 

Thev answered ' ves ” when asked if 

y V 

they understood the terms : and at 
'2’41 a.m. on May 7 Germany’s uncon- 
ditional surrender was signed by Colouel- 
Ueiieral Jodi on behalf of Germany, by 
General Bedell Smith (Chief of Staff to 
General Eisenhower) on l)ehalf of the 
Allied Supreme Command, by General 
Souslaparov for the Soviet Union, and 
bv General Savez for France. 


Field-Marshal Schorner continued to 
offer stubborn resistance to the Rus- 
sians (see page 3626). Moreover the 
Czech liberation forces, which had 
succeeded in gaining control of Prague, 
were in considerable danger. The U.s! 
3rd Army, therefore, advancing prob- 
ably farther than had been originally 
intended, entered Pilsen, second larerest 
city in Bohemia, on May 6, and pushed 


on towards Prague, entered by a small 
number of Americans as well as by 
Russian tanks on May 10. General 
Patton’s advance and rapid move- 
ments, which had sealed off the western 
side of Czechoslovakia, helped greatly 
to convince Schorner that it was useless 
to continue the attempt he at first made 
to prolong resistance, even after Doenitz 
had given the order for unconditional 
surrender. The massive drive of General 
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SURRENDER IN BAVARIA AND AUSTRIA 

On May 5, 1945, the German Army Group G, comprising the ist and TAfh a . 

near Haar to General Jacob L. Devers, commanding the 6th Army Groi swn'irieh?"''? 

«plammg the terms to the Germans on his left. At Innsbruck that day (leftl r ' 

Edward H. Brooks lat head of table), commanding the VI Corps US 7th Arm 

surrender of the .pth Army from Lieutenant-General Erich B;indenbrrgeM^"ckr4™r^ 


had decisive effects, tor it eliminated 
the las;t source from which the enemy 
could draw warlike su implies. The half- 
hearted and patchy resistance offered in 
the Ruhr once it was encircled hardly, 
however, deserves to rank as a decisive 
battle. That in no wise diminishes the 
credit due to the American armies for 


DOCUMENT THE GERMANS SIGNED AT RHEIMS 

a^ei o: t-peschpt formed the main surrender document signed at Rheims on May 7, 


^ A 


instrument was signed by Colonel-General Gustav Jodi (for the Germans), 
V. B-de!l S^th (on behalf of General Eisenhower*, General Ivan Souslaparov 

H^h Command), and Major-General Savez (French Army). 
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Wajor Oeueral , French Army 
(witness) 


Tribute to 
American 
Skill 


brilliant and rapid exploitation of un- 
foreseen footholds across the Rhine. The 
use made of the somewhat unpromising 
bridge-head at Remageii was masterly 1 
it was the main factor in securing the 
encirclement of the Ruhr. 

Tribute must also be paid to the 
energy, initiative and speed displayed 
by subordinate commanders and troops, 
and by the Service of Supply in dealing 
with unexpected situa- 
tions. On no occasion 
were the armies so sur- 
prised by unexpected 
success as to be unready, as sometimes 
happens, to seize the opportunity. 
But perhaps what showed best how 
highly skilled and efficient the 
American armies had become was 
the rapid sorting out of the tangled 
situation in the Saar and the direction 
of the armies to their new objectives. 
Those who can recall the confusion and 
congestion that occurred wffien General 
Pershing’s armies in 1918 were launched 
ill their final offensive into the Argonne 
can hardly fail to note the contrast 
and to realize how essential it is to give 
rapidly organized armies opportunities 
of acquiring experience and training 
under active service conditions betore 
thev are called on for a decisive effort. 

Those who argue that the war niiglit 
have been won in 1944 seem apt to 
ignore the dangers of premature 
attempts. The experience gained in 
Tunisia, Sicily and Italy and in Nor- 
mandy, apart from the vast extent of 
material preparations necessary for 
reopening and expanding the western 
front, was needed to turn the American 
armies into the magnificent w^ar machine 

they became. Those gallant armies imght 

have failed through lack of experience 
if their initial test had been too severe, 
and the cost and loss of time in retriey 
ing early failure cannot be estimated. 
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Diary of the War AUGUST 1945 


August 1, Record force of 820 
Marianas-based Super-Fortresses heavily 
bombed Hachioji, Mito, Nagaoka, and 
Toyama (Japan) after warning by leaflet ; 
Kawasaki (Tokyo Bay) also attacked. 

August 2. U.S. Liberators and 
Mustangs from Okinawa ' bombed Kago- 
shima and Fukuoka, attacked Kyushu 
airfields and set nitrogen factories ablaze 
at Marushima. The King received 
President Truman on board H.M.S. 

Renown ” in Plymouth Sound. 

August 3. Admiral Nimitz announced 
that Super -Fortresses had mined every 
important Japanese harbour as well as 
all those from Korea to the Soviet 
frontier, thus achieving a “ complete 
shipping blockade of the Japanese 
homeland.” 

August 4. General MacArthur, 
appointed C.-in-C. of all Allied forces 
based on the Ryukyus, announced that 
these islands, with the Philippines, 
” form a great semi-circular base from 
which a mighty invasion force is being 
forged for tlie final conquest of Japan.” 

August 5. Over 400 U.S. aircraft 
from Okinawa heavily attacked Tarmuizu 
(S. Kyushu). .Super-Fortresses dropped 
warning leaflets on 12 more Japanese 
towns. S.E.A.C. announced that over 
10,(i0(» Japanese had been killed or 
captured in Burma following the enemy’s 
break-out from the Pegu Yoma. Mel- 
bourne announced the seizure of the 
” Tachibana Maru,” Japanese so-called 
hospital-ship, carrying arms and troops. 

August 6. First atomic bomb dropped, 
by a single Super-Fortress, causing un- 
precedented devastation at Hiroshima 
(Honshu) ; emergency meeting of Japan- 
ese cabinet called ; four ” warned ” 
enemy cities bombed by Marianas-based 
Super- Fortresses. Australians in S.E. 
Borneo completely cleared Balikpapan 
Bay and coastal aii’strips. 

August 7. Super- Fortresses from the 
Marianas heavuly attacked the Japanese 
naval arsenal of Toyakawa ; Mijakonojo 
and Kagoshima (Kyushu) also bombed. 
Chinese captured Ydungkeong, coastal 
town 150 miles W. of Hongkong, isolating 
the Japanese forces on the Liuchow 
peninsula. 

August 8. The U.S.S.R. formally 
declared war on Japan, hostilities to 
begin iit midnight. Heavy .Super- 
Fortress raids on Yawata, Fukuyama 
and Japanese industrial and militaiy 
targets. Chinese forces captured Kukiang 
Island, last enemy foothold near the 
port of Foochow. 

August 9. The Red Army at dawn 
attacked along a 1,000-mile front in 
Manchuria, crossed Amur and Ussari 
rivei-s. At Nagasaki ( W. coast of Kyushu) 
second atomic bomb dropped, obliterating 
the gi‘€*at port ; Super-Fortresses dropped 
3,O0(),(t00 leaflets on Japan calling for an 
end to the war before further atomic 
bombs were dropped. 

August 10. Tokyo radio announced 
that the Japanese Government was pre- 
pared to accept the Allied peace terms 
i\s laid down at Potsdam, provided that 
the Emperor’s sovereignty was main- 
tained. Red Anuy made important gains 


on all Manchurian sectors. British cruisers 
and destroyers with the U.S. 3rd Fleet, 
steaming inshore, bombarded Kamaishi, 
90 miles N. of Sendai. Royal Netherlands 
Air Force attacked Tjilatjap, on the S. 
coast of Java. 

August 11. Hostilities continued in 
Manchuria ; Soviet bombers attacked 
railway targets and shipping in Korean 
ports. British and U.S. carrier aircraft 
heavily bombed Tokyo area. 

August 12. Red Army advance con- 
tinued in Manchuria ; aided by Soviet 
Pacific Fleet, Russians captured enemy 
naval base of Rashin (Korea) and port of 
Yuki. Far Eastern Air Force heavilv 
attacked Kyushu, including military 
base of Miyazaki. 

August 11-13. British and U.S. 
carrier-aircraft destroyed 1,.300 enemy 
planes in Kanto Plain round Tokyo. 
Allied naval force attacked Paramushiro 
and other targets in the Kuriles. 

August 13. Rapid Russian advances 
in Jlanchuria included the capture of 
Halun-Arzhan, Sholun and Zamlinao. 
Moscow reported an advance by Marshal 
Malinovsky’s troops of 200 miles in four 
days, 

August 14. President Truman and 
Mr. Attlee announced Japan’s un- 
conditional surrender. Fighting continued 
in Manchuria, the Red Army shattering 
the entire network of Japanese com- 
munications in eastern Manchuria, cap- 
turing Korean port of Seishin, advancing 
into the southern (Japanese) section of 
Sakhalin. U.S.S.R. and China signed 
at Moscow a treaty of friendship and 
alliance. Petain sentenced to death in 
Paris, the sentence being commuted to 
life-detention. 

August 15. Russians announced 
continuation of Manchurian offensive, as 
enemy had given no ” cease fire ” order. 
In Burma, Lord Louis Mount batten 
ordered the suspension of hostilities ” so 
far as consistent with the safety of 
Allied forces.” 

August 16. Japanese in Manchuria 
launched a counter-offensive on all 
fronts ; overcoming counter-attacks, 
troops of the 1st Far Eastern Army 
occupied Wanching ; other Red Army 
forces captured Chiamussu on the Sungari 
river. In Burma, fighting continued 
in the Karen hills, where the Japanese 
were apparently unaware of the end of 
the war. 

August 17. Russians in Manchuria 
took 20,000 prisoners ; Wuli, Ninguta 
and Tumin occupied. In S.E. China, 
General Ku Chu-tung issued surrender 
instructions to the Japanese. U977, 
with a crew of 32, surrendered at Mar del 
Plata, in the Argentine. 

August 18. Shigemitsu, the new 
Japanese Foreign Minister, broadcast to 
the Japanese people, openly admitting 
defeat and warning them against taking 
an over-optimistic view of tlie Potsdam 
declaration. Japanese in the Shanghai 
area liberated 0,000 British subjects, 
R.A.F. dropped over 500,000 leaflets in 
Burma calling on the enemy to lay down 
their arms ; A.-A. fire met near Moulmein. 

August 19. Japanese surrender envoys 


arrived at General MacArthur’s H.Q. at 
Manila. Japanese forces in S. China 
surrendered at Canton. Russians an- 
nounced that resistance by the Kwantung 
army in Manchuria had ceased on most 
sectors. 

August 20. Soviet Transbaikal Army 
occupied Mukden (capital of Manchuria 
until 1932); 2nd Far Eastern Army took 
Harbin in central Manchuria ; enemy 
resistance ceased in Karafuto (Japanese 
Sakhalin). Chinese High Command 
announced that Chinese troops were 
advancing virtually unopposed through 
Japanese-occupied China. Last Japanese 
at Tarakan surrendered to Australians. 

August 21. Red Army, advancing 
unopposed through Manchuria, took 
52,000 prisoners, including 4 generals 
of the Kwantung army. U.S. Navy 
statement announced that Japan had 
lost all but 49 of the 369 w^ai'ships with 
which she entered the war. 

August 22. Soviet airborne troops 
landed at Port Ai'thur and nearby port of 
Dairen, disarmed garrisons ; Red Army 
units landed in Kurile Islands and 
received Japanese surrender. 

August 23. Stalin announced the 
occupation of all Manchuria, S. Sakhalin, 
and the Kurile Islands. Japanese declared 
that nearly ten million people had 
suffered — death, wounds or destruction 
of homes — in Allied air raids. 

August 24. Soviet High Command 
announced that the 1st Far Eastern 
Army was advancing along the E. coast 
of Korea, having captured Kanto, and 
that in Manchuria another 14,000 
Japanese had been taken prisoner. 
The Chinese Government ratified the 
United Nations Charter. 

August 25. Chinese High Command 
announced that Chinese troops, having 
crossed the Yangtse, had entered Nanking. 

August 26. Japanese envoys arrived 
at Rangoon from Saigon. Chinese troops 
entered Shanghai and advanced rapidly 
through the whole of China ; Chinese 
communist troops captured the Boca 
Tigris forts controlling Pearl river 
approaches to Canton. 

August 27. British, U.S., Dominions 
and Dutch warships anchored in Sagami 
Bay, near Tokyo. 

August 28. Preliminary arrangements 
for enemy’s surrender in the S.E.A.C. 
theatre signed at Rangoon by Lt.-Gen. 
F. A. M. Browning and Lt.-Gen. Numata. 
Russians completed occupation of 
Japanese Sakhalin. 

August 29. Troops of the U.S. 11th 
Airborne Division landed at Atsugi 
airfield, near Tokyo ; Allied warships 
entered Tokyo Bay. Russians announced 
the capture of a total of 513,000 prisoners 
(including 81 generals) in Manchuria. 

August 30. U.S. troops entered 
Yokohama, where General JIacAithur 
set up his H.Q. ; Yokosuka naval base 
formally surrendered to General Clement, 
U.S. Army. British naval force entered 
Hongkong harbour. 

August 31. U.S. 8th Army troops 
completed occupation of Yokohama ; 
British Marines went ashore at Yokosuka 
to take over a section of the naval base. 







BRITISH TROOPS IN NORWAY AGAIN 

- .^ 5 - some 300 British and Norwegian troops, including men of 
i Untish Arbcme Di.-Ujon, which fought at Arnhem see Chapter 3251, 
nTe^ by i r r. Norway, flown in aircraft of R.A.F. Transport Command! 
lormei- thr vanguard of the Allied forces of liberation whose task was 
g^e from the 400.000 Germans still in occupation, i. Supplies 
.r.r uriiCi4.-ed from a Halifax at Gardermoen airfleld, near Oslo. 2. British 
: >ome men being welcomed on entering the capital by lorry to take part in 
.r.umphal {MTKession. 3. Crowds throng the quayside at Oslo to greet 
;.ii of ihe Roya: Navy after the li'oeration. British Official : Keystone 
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ALLIES LIBERATE NORWAY AND DENMARK 


Northern Norway was freed by the Russians during 1944 (see Chapter 316), 
but the rest of the country remained, like Denmark, under German occupation 
until the capitulation of Germany's armed forces in north-west Germany on 
May 4, In this chapter, Mr. O. F. Knudsen, of the Royal Norwegian Embassy 
in London, and Mr. Elias Bredsdorff, of University College, London, tell the 

history of their respective countries during 1945 


T he passive warfare waged through- 
out the early years of the German 
occupation of Norway came to 
an end in the autumn of 1944 when 
the Red Army entered north Norway, 
driving before them some eight divisions 
of German troops defeated in Finland 

(see page 3203). From 
NORWAY that time the Germans 

attempted to extricate 
all the troops they could spare from 
Norway in order to send them to the 
hard-pressed fronts in Germany. The 
struggle inside Norway took on in- 
creasingly the character of a military 
conflict. The Norwegian Forces of the 
Interior, co-operating with the Allied 
Air Forces and Navies, set themselves 
to disrupt all communications through- 
out Norway. Organized sabotage 
groups, with the help of parachutists 
and arms and ammunition dropped 
from the air, conducted a carefully 
planned offensive against all means 
of German communication — railways, 
harbours, shipping, petrol storage 
dumps, etc. 

Norwegian parachutists from Britain 
cut the three railway lines linking north 
Norway with south, and in the night of 
March 14-15 a Norwegian Commando 
unit trained in Britain, acting in co- 
operation with the Forces of the In- 
terior, cut every railway line connecting 
Oslo with the German disembarkation 
ports in south Norway. On February 8, 
men of another Norwegian Commando 
unit seized thirteen tugs at Fredrikstad 
in daylight and sailed eleven of them 
to Sweden (two had to be scuttled for 
lack of fuel), capturing the salvage 
vessel Uredd on the way. Ships 
were blown up in Oslo and other ports. 
German shipping trying to evacuate 
troops by sea was subject to constant 
attack (see page 3498). 

The disruption of communications 
brought about an increasing food short- 
age throughout the country. In addi- 
tion, the German forces in Norway — 
amounting to about a tenth of the total 
population — were thrown back entirely 
on the country’s internal food supplies. 
The Norwegian people were approach- 
ing starvation. Grain and potato 
supplies were critically low, and even 
fish was scarce. 


German terrorism increased. On Feb- 
ruary 9 and 10, 34 hostages were shot fol- 
lowing the assassination on February 8 
of Major-General Karl Martinsen, 
head of Quisling’s Security Police. They 
included lawyers, doctors, professors and 
business men, and were executed for 
“ murder and sabotage,” “ secret 
Communist organization,” and aiding 
refugees. On March 16, 14 other patriots 
were shot. R.A.F. Mosquitoes attacked 
the Gestapo headquarters in Oslo on 
December 31, 1944 (previously bombed 
on September 25, 1942 — see illus. in page 
2176— and since repaired), and early in 
1945 the Germans transferred 30 host- 
ages to cells in the Gestapo building, 
presumably in the hope that their 
presence might prevent further attacks. 
Among these hostages was Einar 
Gerhardsen, chairman of the Labour 
Party. 

Although the Germans were evacuat- 
ing troops from Norway, they seemed 
to have no intention of abandoning the 
country without a struggle. It had a 
high strategic value and was well suited 
for a last desperate stand. The German 
naval bases strung out along the west 


coast from Alta Fjord to Bergen 
sheltered some 300 U-boats, used 
against the Atlantic sea routes and the 
Murmansk convoys, Norway, together 
with Denmark, olfered a protection for 
Germany’s northern flank and blocked 

V 

the Baltic. 


A large part of the 50,000 German 

Navy men in Norway were helping to 

man the 300 coastal ^ 

1 . . ■ i - 1 t German 

batteries which lay ^ 

1 i T t:^- *1 Occupation 

between Lvngen hiord ^ 

in the north and the 
Swedisli frontier in the south. The 
Luftwaffe, too, had about 50,0(X) 
men in Norway, and was constantly 
improving the airfields. German air- 
craft in Norway numbered 3tK)-400, 
mostly fighters. The German troops in 
Norway — they numbered a quarter of 
a million or more — included several 
elite units, particularly the Alpine 
Di visions. About 30,tXX> men were 
concentrated in the Narvik area, where 
the Germans seemed intent on establish- 


ing their line against the slowlv advanc- 
ing Russians and Norwegians. The S.S. 
Lieutenant-General Rediess, Chief of 
the German Gestapo in Norway, had 



n . K . . , . DEVASTATED FINNMARK 

whom haH K ^ i ^Hiong the people of Finnmark, Norway’s northernmost province. 70,000 of 

for the Russian and^N^^ ^^44 (see page 3203), provided a serious problem 

oLbitanH liberating forces early in 1945. Here, food is distributed by 

inhabitants dressed in heavily padded traditional costume dating back to the 17th century 

Photo, ^'orweg^an Ojjiciul 
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KING HAAKON AND PRINCE OLAV AT OSLO 


C . _ _r.s . ; a:;?.- exic.v r.ve years in exile. King Haakon returned to Norway, sailing from 


^ • « « 


.r 
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cru;cfr H M 5 ’ Noriolk.' Accompanied here by the Crown Princess Martha, 
..a- snared his cxsie an Bntain, the King drives through cheering crowds in Oslo, the capital, 
t. Crown Pnnce 02 av, C.-in-C., Norwegian Forces* takes the salute on Oslo quayside on 

arriving on bxDard the cruiser H.M.S. ‘ Devonshire ’ on May 13. 


4 " •••• police troops under his com- 
:: i ■!, and there were also about bJKNi 


‘ rn in XorwegiEB anaed quisling units, 
Norwegians were alarmed at the 
prospect of the Germans’ making a la^t 
*tand in Xorwav : it was feared that 

m 

r? in.iinder of the countin’ would Im* 


I 

■•£1 * r. 




* ^ m 

.^d ii' Finnmark had been (sec pai:** 
i . and ^hat the economic destnic- 
Xs»rw,i%” would be virtuallv 
: ^rah]»*. Tin* Norwegian Army in 
• w.j- a Nmall body of specia!i.-t 


their best to bottle up in Norway, 
despite the prospect that this might 
prolong the war there. 

The .■situation changed radically, how- 
ever. upon the col!a|ise of the German 

torces in Germany. The German Com- 

* 

mander- in -Chief in Norway, General 
Bohme, broadcast to his troops at 
111. 15 p.ni. on Monday, ilav 7 : “ From 
the Supreme Command lias come the 
news that all military operations are to 


cease.” Urging his troops to maintain 
discipline and order, he said : “ Of 
you, my comrades, I expect an exem- 
plary attitude that will compel the 
respect of our enemies.” He went on 
to say ; “ We expect the Norwegian 
people to show the same discipline as the 
German soldier has shown to the Nor- 
wegians in Norway.” 

The Norwegian people did, in fact, 
show remarkable self-control. In the 
critical days just before the German 
capitulation, the Home Front Leaders 
issued directions instructing the people 
to ignore rumours, abstain from demon- 
strations and do nothing to provoke 
the enemy. Many directives to the 
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};» Norwegian Home Front 
all it rould against 


•■aT-’ »'!V h*\ivv f>dds, 

-’1 0'r.i!stial Allied 
r *• I,* , h-d *0 (•vercome 


It looked as 
hrlp would 
rli»* (lerrnan 


' ! ' h T h * N ^ > rwcL' i . 1 n > we r« * f 1 oi n " 


NAZI TROOPS LEAVE NORWAY 

Before being sent home to Germany, enemy troops in Norway were subjected to a rigid ‘ screening.’ 
Hoping to evade Allied justice, many S.S. men had disguised themselves as ordinary members of 
the Wehrmacht. First Germans to leave Norway in mid-July 1945 here go on board a transport 
at Mandal whence they sailed for Liibeck. Left, German soldier comes up for identification 
before being allowed to embark. He is being closely watched by Norwegians in the foreground. 

Photfis. Assoemted PrrsM ; Central Press; British Official; Planet News 
















same effect wore issued by the Nor- 
wegian Government and High Command 
in London. These directives the Nor- 


Home Front 
Leaders 
Take Control 


wegian people followed, and as a result 
the process of liberation was effected 
smoothly and happily. 

Home Front forces took charge of the 
Government buildings, the Gestapo 
headquarters, and other strategic points 

in the capital. The 
Norwegian Government 
in London authorized 
the Home Front Leaders 
to maintain law and order on its behalf. 
Special temporary officials wereappointed 
from the ranks of the Home Front to 
assist in eight Government Depart- 
ments. Vidkun Quisling, with several 
of his ministers,” surrendered volun- 
tarily on May 10. He was imprisoned 
in the former Gestapo prison in the 
Jlollergatan in Oslo where many patriots 
had suffered torture and death. The 
German Reichs Commissioner Terboven 
and the Gestapo chief Rediess com- 
mitted suicide. 


On May 8 an Allied Military Dele- 
gation arrived by air in Oslo and pro- 
ceeded immediately to -the German 
Military Headquarters at Lillehammer 
to settle the formalities of surrender. 
On May 10 transport planes brought 
adv^ance units of the Allied Liberation 
Forces, consisting of nearly 3,000 men 
of the British 1st Airborne Division 
and 140 Norwegians, to begin the dis- 
arming of the German occupation forces. 
The immensity of this task was made 
clear in the words of Crown Prince 
Olav, Norwegian Commander-in-Chief. 

Every fourth male adult in the 
country is 'an enemy,” he said in an 


QUISLING ON TRIAL 

Most notorious of all collaborators, Vidkun 
Quisling, leader of the Norwegian Nazi Party, 
came up for trial at Oslo on August 20, 1945, 
three months after his surrender to the Home 
Front. Violently protesting his innocence, he 
was found guilty on September 10 and 
executed by a firing squad on October 24. 
Here he listens to his defence counsel. 
Photos^ Associatefi Press 




NORWAY’S NEW PARLIAMENT MEETS 

At the Norwegian elections on October 8, I945( the Labour Party secured a victory over all 
other parties combined. On November i, Mr. Einar Gerhardsen (below), 48-year old Labour 
leader, resistance organizer and Prime Minister in the Coalition Government formed in the 
previous June, became Prime Minister of a new Labour Government. Above, King Haakon 
reads his speech at the opening of the new Parliament. On his left is Prince Olav. 


Order of the Day. Crown Prince Olav 
arrived in Oslo on May 13 on board the 
cruiser H.M.S. “ Devonshire,” together 
with five members of the Norwejjian 
Government from London. The re- 
maining members of the Government, 
including the Prime Minister, Johan 
Nygaardsvold, arrived on May 31. 
They were received by Paal Berg, head 
of the Norwegian Resistance organi- 
zation, who emphasized that no differ- 
ences divided the Home Front and the 
Government. 


iving Haakon mmselt returned ( 
board the cruiser H.M.S. “ Norfolk 
re-entering his capital on June 7, 194 
on the fifth anniversary of his departu 
in 1940 and the fortieth anniversary 
Norway’s restoration as an independei 
kingdom in 1905. Immense enthusias 
marked the return of both the Kir 
and the Government. In accordam 


with a pledge given in January 1945, 
Johan Nygaardsvold tendered the resit^- 
nation of himself and his Cabinet to 
King Haakon on June 12. At the King’s 
invitation, Einar Gerhardsen, Labour 
Party Chairman and ilayor of Oslo, 
who had spent three years in Oranien- 
burg Concentration Camp, formed a 
new national coalition Go\’ernmeut con- 



sisting of six Labour, two Communist, 
two Conservative, one Liberal, one 
Agrarian and three non-party meml)ers. 
The Storting met for the first time since 
1940 on June 14. 

The arrest of traitors })roceeded 
smoothly : by June 12, 15,924 — about 
half the membership of Quisling’s 
Nasjonal Sanding (see page 2719) were 
in gaol. The trial of Quisling began on 
August 20. He pleaded not guilty ” 

















BRITISH FAREWELL PARADE IN NORWAY 

In the grounds of the royal palace, Oslo, on December i8, 1945, King Haakon inspected a farewell 
parade of some 2,000 British troops whom he thanked for the part they had played in liberating 
ms country. They included a composite Guards battalion, the Royal Artillery, R A S C East 
Vorkshires and Green Howards. The King was accompanied during the inspection by General 


^t^kam, C.-in-C., British forces in Norway, 


Photo^ Associated Press 


after the liberation, goods tn 
of only 106,000,000 \roner^ ® • 

mately £5,000,000) were 
co-ordinate and promote^?''' 
exports, an Export ® 

Council was set up in Steps 

November. A number 'towards 

of commercial and *^®covery 

financial agreements were contli.,! ' 
with European countries, mo ^ 
p^ortant being the Anglo-Nonve^ 

ber 8, which fixed the fate 

at 20 k,o„er tke £1, 

the free use of Norwegian sterlS 
balances to which no limit wa, J 
within the sterling area, Norway mvina 
reciprocal rights to Britain ° ® 


The NTorwegian forces, together with 
the British, American and Ru...dan 
forces m Norway, had by September 19 
evacuated some 225,000 Germans and 
repatriated the 46,000 Russian prisoners- 
of-war in Norway. All Soviet forcej 
stationed in northern Norway were 


I 
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to charges ranging from high treason 
and abetment of murder to embezzle- 
ment. Alter much valuable information 
had come to light, he was found guilty 
and sentenced to death on September 10. 
After an unsuccessful appeal to the 
supreme Court, he was executed by a 
tiring squad on October 24. (The death 
penalt\ , hitherto unknown in N^orway, 
had been pro\nded for treason and other 
grave crimes by two decrees issued on 
(J' tober 3. 1941 and January 22, 1942 
by the Norwegian Government in 
London.) Several of Quisling's ministers 
were subsequently tried 
and condemned, some to 
death, others to terms of 
impri.sonment and loss of 

A 

civil riyhts. 

Supplies of food and 
other e.s-sential commodi- 
ties arrived in sufficient 
quantities and at a satis- 
factory rate. The value 
of imports rose from 
llfi.fXXtOOO kroner (just 
under £6.t»tX>.(XXj) in June 
to 1494KX).(XX) kroner (just 
over £7.rKX),000) in Octo- 
ber. The food position 
improved rapidly, although 
the clothing situation re- 
mained difficult. Unem- 
plojnnent, which had been 
feared, did not occur — 
ijideed there was a shortage 
(( labour in particular 
L*', After the calling 
• f banknotes on 
- ; ' K r 8 the German- 
/ '-'i inflation was 
k 8 . 'd production 


a n d labour - effort 
began to increase. 
To co-ordinate in- 
dustrial effort, an 
Economic Co-ordin- 
ating Council was 
established in July 
under the chairman- 
ship of the Prime 
Minister. Home in- 
dustry made more 
rapid recovery than 
the export trade. In 
the first six months 
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NARVIK REMEMBERED 
Allied representatives on May 2S-29, 194^1 
commemorated in Norway the 6th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Narvik (see pages 
808-816). Here British naval officers pay 
tribute at the grave of Captain B. A. W. 
Warburton - Lee, V. C., of the destroyer 
‘ Hardy.’ Admiral Sir William Whitworth 
is in the centre. Left, General M. E- 
Bethouarti who commanded the Frenc 
forces at Narvik, salutes the British mem- 
orial in graveyard there. 

withdrawn by September 28, and the 
last British forces had left before 

the end of the year. , 

Norway went to the polls on October 
— the first General Election in ai^ 
liberated country. The Labour ^ 

already the largest party — increase it. 

representation to 76 out of a ^ 
150 seats in the new Parliament, t u 
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GERMAN WAR GEAR LEFT 
IN NORWAY 

Allied forces began to arrive in Nor- 
way by air on May 9, 1945. From the 
350,000 armed Germans there men of 
the British ist Airborne Division 
collected vast quantities of war 
material. i. One-man submarines 
lined up on trailers on a Norwegian 
beach. 2. Stacks of German rifles 
being checked. 3. Germans assist a 
R.A.F. sergeant to make an inventory 
of spare parts at Kjeller aerodrome, 
near Oslo. 4. Snow covers the 700- 
foot keel of the 4S,ooo-ton German 
battleship ‘ Tirpitz ’ in Tromso Fjord, 
her resting-place since R.A.F. Lan- 
casters sank her with 12,000-lb. 
bombs on November 12, 1944. 
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DENMARK FREE AGAIN 

With the surrender of the Germans to 
Field-Marshal Montgomery at Luneburg 
on May 4 , 1945 , Denmark was free. Next 
day there arrived in Copenhagen men of 
the British 6 th Airborne Division, followed 
by armoured detachments from nortl 
Germany. i. R.A.F, Dakotas fly ove; 
the capital with a S.H.A.E.F. mission. 
2 . Crowds watch a German sentry on 
guard as Copenhagen is freed. 3 . Resis- 
tance forces drive off with a suspected 
collaborator. 4 , Parade of the Swedish- 
trained Danish Brigade 
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securing an over-all majority. The 
Communist and Christian Popular 
Parties made considerable progress, the 
first winning eleven (against none pre- 
viously) and the second eight (against 2). 
The right-wing parties — Conservative, 
Liberal and Agrarian — suffered a 
setback. The Coalition Government 
resigned on November 1 and Einar 
Gerhardsen formed a Labour Cabinet 
in which Trygve 
Minister. 

At the opening 


Lie was Foreign 


of Parliament on 


Norway’ s 
Reparations 
Claim 


December 11, King Haakon emphasized 
the difficult tasks of reconstruction 

facing the country. The 
immensity of these tasks 
can be gauged from the 
fact that Norway’s 
reparations claim against Germany 
amounted to 21,000,000,000 kroner — 
about £1,000,000,000. Biggest item was 
the direct cost of the German occupation 
— 12,000,000,000 kroner. In Finnmark 
Province, where German devastation 
was total, 12,000 houses and 500 
business premises were destroyed in a 
region of 70,000 inhabitants. It was 
estimated that the rebuilding of Finn- 


mark would cost 560,000,000 kroner 
and require 12,000,000 man-days. In 
the whole of Norway, 100,000 new 
houses were estimated to be needed. 

The Norwegian Parliament ratified 
the San Francisco Charter on 
November 14. 

This most notable year in Norwegian 
history also included, on November 27, 
the celebration of King Haakon’s 


fortieth anniversary as Norway’s elected 
monarch. 

As a revenge against the frequent 
acts of sabotage and the preparations 
for the formation of a Secret Danish 

Army, the Germans, 
DENMARK and the Hilfspolizei (see 

page 3201) under their 
wing, increased their counter-sabotage in 
1945. * Private houses, newspaper 
buildings, theatres, and overcrowded 
passenger-trains were blasted by the 
Germans, and every week saw new 
German murders of outstanding Danish 
personalities, physicians, teachers, 
clergymen, business men, and others. 

On February 19, following the murder 
by patriots of a notorious local informer 
at Odense, Hilfspolizei men cordoned 
off Odense district hospital, murdering 
four resident doctors, and placed high 
explosive bombs at fifteen buildings in 
different parts of the town. The 
greater part of the main street was 
reduced to ruins, three of the town’s 
four newspaper offices were wrecked, 
scores of families were made homeless. 
An express train from Aalborg to 
Copenhagen, containing only Danish 
civilians, was wTecked on February 24, 
killing ten, injuring 36, Robert Chris-, 
tensen. Chief Engineer of the biggest 
shipyard in Copenhagen, was murdered 
in his home by Hilfspolizei men on 
April 20. 

Yet Danish sabotage did not stop, 
its most important achievement in 
1945 being the complete wrecking of 
the industrial centre “ Torotor,” which 


KING CHRISTIAN RE-OPENS DENMARK’S ‘ RIGSDAG ’ 

On May 9, 1945, the Danish ‘ Rigsdag * was re-opened by King Christian (below) who, accompanied 
by the Queen, drove through cheering crowds in Copenhagen after the ceremony. Four days 
earlier, Mr. Vilhelm Buhl, ex-Premier, had formed an all-party cabinet with Mr. Christmas Moller 
(right), leader of the Conservatives, as Foreign Minister, here arriving in the capital after his return 
from London where he had been chairman of the Danish Council. (See illus. in page 2732,) 

Photos^ British Newspaper Pool : Keystone 


was working for the German war 
machine. Danish acts of sabotage, it 
was announced in Copenhagen in 
February 1946, totalled 2,671— -ten in 
1940, 19 in 1941, 122 in 1942, 969 in 
1943, 867 in 1944, 684 in 1945 (that is 
to say, up to May 5). The largest 
number in any one month was 222 in 
April 1945. Of the total, attacks on 
railways numbered 1,810. 

In 1945, 26 new names were added 
to the long list of executed prisoners in 
Denmark. On March 21 the Gestapo 
headquarters in Copenhagen was 
bombed by Royal Air Force Mosquitoes. 
Several members of the Gestapo were 
killed and also some Danish prisoners, 
kept as hostages on the top floor of the 
building, but the majority of these 
prisoners, including the President of 
the Danish Freedom Council, Professor 
Mogens Fog, were liberated by this 
attack. On April 17 the Gestapo 











headquarters in Fuiieii was also de- 
stroyed by the Royal Air Force. 

During the last two or three months 
of the occupation Denmark suffered 
another German invasion : hundreds of 
thousands of refugees, especially from 
East Prussia, came on foot, by shij) or 
hv train. To accommodate them, the 

■r ^ 

German authorities took over schools, 
hotels and public buildings. 

Mav 4 the news came that the 
- m Holland, North-West Ger- 
! l)<*iiiMark would capitulate 
I ilh'^oil Resistarice Move- 
.iif of approximately 


o 


G I 



55,U0U men — suddenly appeared in 
public wearing arm bands in red, white 
and blue. 

For many months before the liber- 
ation there had been organized contact 
between the leaders of the Danish 
political parties and the leaders of the 
Resistance movement (the Freedom 
Council), and they had agreed to forin a 
Danish Government, until a General 
Election could take place, one half 
being representatives of the Resistance 
movement and the other half the leaders 
of the political parties. The result 
was that already on May 4 a proclaina- 
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‘MONTY’ IN DENMARK 

A British naval squadron, headed by the 
cruiser ‘ Birmingham ’ and including the 
cruiser ‘ Dido,’ on May 9, 1945, arrived in 
Copenhagen harbour to take over the rem- 
nants of the German Navy (see illus. in page 
3500) which had surrendered on the 7th. 
Here, Field-Marshal Montgomery, with 
H.M.S. * Birmingham ’ in the background, 
shakes hands with naval officers on touring 
the docks. Left, German naval officer? go 
ashore from the ‘Dido.’ 

tion aimouuced the formation of a new 
all-party Government whose Prime 
Minister was the Social Democrat, 
A'ilhelm Buhl. Christmas Moller {ke 
illus. in page 2732) was Foreign Minister, 
Professor Mogens Fog Minister tor 
Special Affairs. 

The Resistance movement took over 
control and, assisted by the Danish 
Brigade, 4,000 strong, trained and 
armed in Sweden, arrested over 12,CXK) 
Danish collaborators by 3Iay 27, in- 
cluding Dr. Fritz Clausen, the Danish 
Nazi leader. Troops of the British 6th 
Airborne Division, followed by ar- 
moured di visions which raced across the 
country from Germany, entered Copen- 
hagen on May 5. Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery arrived by air on the 13 th, and 
drove for six miles through wildly 
cheering crowds to Amalieuborg. where 
King Christian conferred on him the 
seven-hundred-year-old Order of the 
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Danncbrog, the highest Danish Order 
of Knighthood. 

There was some sharp fighting in 
C'openhagen on May 5 and for a few days 
after between Daiiisli patriots and 
Danish quislings, as well as with groups 
of Germans who refused to surrender. 
The cruisers Prinz Eugen and 
■' Niimberg ” fired for 25 minutes on 
May 5 in support of German troo]:)s. In 
the fighting 59 Danes were killed, some 
200 injured. The German Commander 
on the island of Bornholm in the Baltic 
also refused to surrender, and Soviet 
troops went ashore there on May 9 after a 
preliminary Immbing. General Korotkov, 
the Soviet Commander, explained that 
Russian trooj)s had occupied the island 
because it lav behind the Soviet zone of 
occupation in Germany. Soviet forces 
left the island on April 5. 1946. 




LUFTWAFFE SECRETS SHOWN TO R.A.F, 

Immediate task confronting the Allies after the unconditional surrender in Europe Was the 
disarming of all enemy forces. Here, a Luftwaffe officer (extreme right) demonstrates to R.A.F. 
disarmament officers the secrets of the main ‘ ops ’ room from which the German Fighter 
Command in Denmark was controlled. Below, youthful Germans lay down their arms as they 
cross the frontier from Denmark into Germany on the journey home. PJioto^ British Official 



RUSSIANS AT BORNHOLM 

Despite the general German capitulation, 
15,000 Nazi troops on the Danish Baltic 
island of Bornholm refused to surrender. 
The island was invaded by the Russians on 
May 9, 1945, and the German garrison 
rounded up. Here, General R. H. Dewing, 
C.B,, D.S.O,, head of the Allied Mission to 
Denmark, inspects a Soviet guard of honour. 


General 
Election in 
Denmark 


The German troops in Denmark were 
disarmed by the British ; the German 
refugees were left to the care of the 
Danes, who, more fortunate than other 
liberated peoples, had ample food, 
Denmark's productive capacity having 
been scarcely touched by the occu{)ying 
power. 

Parliament reopened on May 9. It 
introduced the death penalty, unknown 
before in Denmark, in a new penal code 
of May 26. A General 
Election was held on 
October 30 — the first 
free election since 1938. 

The most marked change was the set- 
back suffered by the Social Democrats, 
for sixteen years the Government Party, 
who lost so many seats that they re- 
frained from forming a new government. 
The seats gained by the three largest 
parties, with the figures for the 1943 
election in brackets, were : Social Demo- 
crats, 48 (66) ; Gonserv'atives, 26 (31): 
Farmers’ Party, 38 (28). The Communist 
Party gained 18 seats (3). A new 
minority Government was formed on 

November 7 by the Farmers’ Party, 

^ * * 

with Knud Kristensen as Prime ^linister, 
Gusta v Rasmussen as ^Minister of Foreign 
irs. 


From 8a n Francisco on June 5 came 
a unanimous invitation to Denmark to 
join the United Nations, and a Danish 
delegation, headed by Henrik KaufC- 
mann, Minister in Washington, took its 
place at the Conference. 
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This chapter records the final stages in the Burma campaign which ahh u 
culminated with the occupation of Rangoon on Mac it, It ,' 

terZr fairmils" Co™™— W the dlffcJi^'s 

e 1944 45 operations in Burma are described in Chapter 345 


ASIA 


W ith the fall of Mandalay (^^ee 

page 3535), the bulk of the 

forces in Burma were 
to the south of that city. Thev had 
reinforced by remnants of Japanese 
cu\isions driven south-west from the 
Ledo Road sector, and though the actual 
numbers of the enemy were not then 
Tiown, there were formations from ten 
enemy divisions and two independent 
brigades facing General Slim. The 14th 
Array had the three victorious diAdsious 
ot XXXIII Corps, and an independent 
tank brigade. Slim still had the IV 
Indian Corps* up his sleeve, ' however, 

commanded by Lieutenant-General 

Frank M . Messer\'y, a M estern Desert 
commander (see Chapter 224) of great 
experience and reputation. 

The Japanese grouped below Man- 
dalay were now \mlnerable to a “ block ” 
on their main lines of communication 
coming by rail and road from Rangoon 
through Thazi and Meiktila. Slim had 
ke].»t I\ Corps back for a long-rano^e 


penetration exploit which was to cut 

off the main enemy forces and leave 

the road to Rangoon open ; and after 

the fall of Mandalay he brought it 

into operation. The first move in 

the plan, called by Slim the Union 

Jack plan, was a surprise capture of 
Meiktila. ^ 

The Meiktila dash was the most secret 
operation of the 1944 — 1945 Burma 
offensive. The Japanese had been 
deceived into believing that in January 
I^ Corps was in the north (where, 
indeed, 19th division, then part of 
IV Corps, really was). In actual fact, 
the mam divisions of the Corps (5th, 
7th and 17th Indian Divisions, with 
255th Independent Tank Brigade) had 
worked their way south until by 
February 5 they were near the Irra- 
waddy, between Pakokku and Chauk. 
The Corps had removed all its “ flashes ” 
and other means of identification and, 
starting on Christmas Day 1944, had 
marched south from Kalemyo on 


MEIKTILA FALLS AFTER SURPRISE ‘ DASH * 

Centre oi Bur.ma's main rail and road communications, Meiktila, eighty miles south ot 
was captured on February 28. 1945, after a surprise ‘ dksh ’ by the 17th mdfan 

across the Irrawaddy. Here in the shadow of a BurmesJ temper cre^Torthl^ee in^ 
...o rs pour toeir shells into the town from the outskirts. Right, radio telephonists of the 

14th Army set up a command post in one of Meiktila's many temples 

f^holos, British Official 


Advance 


on 


the Chindwm, through the Ganea* 
J aUey with the East Africans 

Lushai Brigade and Chin Levies in fro 

bLn bTa^r Th I'ad 
been by air. The obnous objective was 

Chauk and the Burma oilfields The 

Japanese thought so. Slim meant 
them to. 

Two of the divisions, 5th and 17th 
together with the tanks, had been oeared' 
for speed. These two divisions were on 

a basis of two motorized brigades and 
one airborne brigade per 
division — an arrange- 
ment designed to get 
them from Meiktila to 
Rangoon in the shortest possible time 
At first light on St Valentines Day. 
7th Division began its crossing of the 
Irrawaddy, almost opposite the ancient 
capital of Burma, Pagan. At this point 
the main river channel is half a mile wide, 
but at that time of year the waters spread 
over an area up to two miles broad ami 
are treacherous with sandbanks and cur- 
rents. On the eastern bank, above the 
beach there are 70-ft. sandstone cliffs, 
fissured by streams. The Japanese did 
not expect a crossing there, but thev 
had machine-gun nests set in the cliffs, 
and machine-gun fire met the boats 


Pagan 
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they came within range. But the landing 
was a success ; British and Indian troops 
got ashore, established bridge-heads, 
and picked off the machine-gunners. 
When the sun came up, more troops, 
including Gurkhas, crossed unopposed. 
Pagan, ” the city of 5,000 pagodas,” 
and one of the wonders of the East, 
where no Japanese had been quartered 
and which had, therefore, escaped 
damage, was captured intact. 

On February 19, 17th Division, with 
Sherman tanks, Priest self-propelled 
guns, armoured cars, scissors bridges 
and trucks, made another river crossing 
east of Pakokku and began the rush on 
Meiktila, 85 miles away. The surprise 
still held ; but speed was essential and 
the armour churned over dusty roads 
and rough tracks trampled across the 
scrub desert. 

The Japanese had not tried to hold 
Pagan, but they resisted in some of 
the villages. The tanks made short work 
of them, clearing Taungtha on Feb- 
ruary 24, and on the 27th seizing an 
airstrip 14 miles from Meiktila. Within 


FOURTEENTH ARMY RACES THE BURMA MONSOON 

With five weeks to go before the monsoon, the 14th Army in Burma in April 1945 was 340 miles 
from Rangoon. The Japanese were trying to hold a line from Meiktila stretching westwards 
towards the Irrawaddy. Here, troops of the 6th 7th Rajput Rifles mop up in Pyawbwe, the railway 
town 26 miles south-east of Meiktila, occupied on April 20. Left, forward observation post in 
the jungle east of Toungoo, reported captured on April 26. Photos, British and Indian Official 


a few hours the first Dakotas touched 
down there carrying technicians, con- 
trol personnel, and a U.S. airborne 
anti-aircraft unit. Then came plane 
after plane loaded with infantry. Before 
nightfall a concentration of heavy and 
light A. A. batteries had been set up, 
and a defensive perimeter established. 
Meiktila was captured next day, after 
fanatical resistance by the Japanese 
garrison had been overcome, and the 
British forces advanced to cut the 
Rangoon-Mandalay railway near Thazi. 
(Thazi itself vras not taken till April 10.) 
The main airfield at Meiktila was not 
reported taken until March 31. 

The capture of Pakokku by Gurkha 
and Indian troops was announced on 
March 7. Resistance in the oilfield area 
centred on Chauk was more stubborn. 

With the capture of Meiktila, Slim 


had broken the back of Japanese 
resistance in Burma. He had split the 
Japanese Army and had cut the main 
force oJBf from Rangoon. This force 
was now between the hammer of 


XXXIII Corps (pushing ^ ^ 

.1 f ^ 1 1 V Large Enemy 

south from Mandalay) „ 

and tlie anvil of IV , . . 

Corps at Meiktila, and ^ ^ 

although pushed for time (the monsoon 

was now only six weeks away). Slim 

decided that it must be eliminated before 

he continued the advance on Rangoon. 

In the first week of April the two Corps 

closed in, and on April 7 S.E.A.C. issued 

an announcement that " in the central 


Burma plain our troops have reached 
the end of a definite phase of operations. 
The large Japanese force cut off between 
Mandalay and Meiktila has been 

V 

liquidated and its remnants driven into 
the hills south-east of Mandalay.” 


ALLIES CUT OFF JAPANESE WEST OF PEGU 

On April 30, 1945, S.E.A.C. announced that the 14th Army had captured Pegu, important road 
and rail junction 50 miles north of Rangoon, thus cutting the enemy’s last escape route from 
Rangoon and lower Burma to Siam usable by motor transport. Here, Sherman tanks go forward 
through the blazing outskirts of the town. Right, a British patrol on the Pegu canal passes the 
ruins of a village in a monsoon-flooded area east of Waw. Photos, British Offi.cial 


The time had come for the last move 
of the Union Jack ” plan. Slim 
moved XXXIII Corps south-westwards, 
behind IV Corps, to the Irrawaddy 
and the oilfields round Chauk. At the 
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ALLIED RECONQUEST OF BURMA 

This map shows the general lines of Allied advance on all sectors after the enemy had been 
thrown out of Assam and dislodged from Tiddim. For the sake of continuity, it includes that part 
of Burma covered in the winter operations of 1944-45 (see page 3536) as well as the part covered 
in the last stages of the campaign up to and after the occupation of Rangoon on May 3, 194^. 


same time he gave IV Corps the order 
to go ahead with its armoured push 
south on Rangoon. Fifth and 17th 
Di visions, and the tanks, were ready. 
Thev now virtually constituted the 
Corji.<, as 7th Division, after crossing 
r}i<‘ Irrawaddy, remained with XXXIII 

K/ * 

L‘or]i.s in the oilfields. 

The final dramatic race with the 
jiiODsoon started : there were five clear 
before the monsoon w’as due, and. 


there were 340 road-miles to cover. 
The Japanese attempted to make a 
stand along a line running roughly 
from Meiktila west towards the Irra- 
waddy. Hlaingdet, guarding the path 
through wliich they might have escaped 
to the Shan States, was entered on 
April 14. On the 20th it AA^as announced 
that British and Indian tanks and 
infantry of 17tli Division Avere 70 miles 

ikr 

south of Meiktila, IiaA’ing captured on 


the way Pyawbwe, raawfty 

miles south-east of Meiktaa 

time Jap Army H.Q. after o 
battle in ^birh ] jqq 




By 



Salient 
In War * 


, AprU 26 , Yamethin, 

Pynmana, Lewe, Thawatii, IJS' 

and Pyu we^e aflTn B^Sh 

The speed of the advance outpaced 
the planning capacity of the .JapaS^ 
the only opposition came from sniiJ. 
m roadside culverts and i„ chaul 
and from mines. Only very occasionS 
did enemy planes appear in the sk^ 
whereas complete air cover was giv?„’ 
to the Allied troops by the R.\p 

the R.I.A.F. and the U.S.A.A-F. 

The Allied salient in Burma was 

probably, as it has been called, “the 
narrowest ever known in war ” * jt 

consisted at this time Aurtually of the 
road and railway and 

a couple of hundred 
yards on either side. 

There were Japanese 
to the left and Japanese to the 
right. But this factor mattered little 
to the men of 17th Division as 
the^' boAvled along the Rangoon road 
towards Pegu. They were more con- 
cerned about the monsoon, which 
broke early in the area. For three days 
it hardly stopped raining. The Japanese 
decided to make a stand at Pegu in 
order to keep clear the only escape 
road from Rangoon and Low’er Burma 
to Siam usable by motor transport. 
There Avas a stiff fight before the towm 
fell on April 30, and then the Japanese 
ble w up tAA"o important bridges along 
the remaining 36 road-miles to Rangoon. 

Besides the dri\'e by IV Corps, 
Mount ba tten planned also an am- 
phibious assault on Rangoon itseF. 
He Avanted to avoid the pinning down 
of the 14th Army in southern Burma 
AA'hen the monsoon came. The 56th 
Indian DiA ision (Major - General 
Chambers), belonging to XV Indian 
Corps, AA^as pulled out of west coast 
operations (see page 3536) for the task, 
and the three-serAuce planning began 
at Ramree on April 7, It aaes a rush 
job — and many army units had to be 
collected from distant bases. May 2 
Avas set as D day — a date which gave 
no time for rehearsals. The operation 
was of a kind new in the Burma theatre 
“ triphibious’ iiiA'asion by land, sea 

1*1 i' ' 


and airborne forces. 

The problems AA’ere many and tough. 
Rangoon River has treacherous bars 
and narrow channels. The seaborne 
troops had to be put into their landing 
craft OA*er thirty miles trom their 
objectiA'e, and that is a long journeA 






COPENHAGEN’S V.E. DAY GREETING FOR THE ROYAL DRAGOONS 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, celebrated V.E. Day (May 8, 19451 three days after its liberation. The city had 
been in German hands from April 9, 1940. On May 7 armoured cars of the Royal Dragoons arrived in the capital to join 
troops of the British 6th ^rborne Division who had landed earlier in the day. They were given an overwhelming 
reception. On V.E. Day British troops paraded the streets to the accompaniment of cheering by the Danes fabove). 
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4. japan signs instrument of total SURRFNnPD- 

in To^yc 

rdrr„t”"3tr.';\is Missourr%t‘’e x 

Allied anmada included the battleships ‘ H-Mi^WngTeoTge V ' and^H M s' ■ Dukl oXorr" tT” M®"'’ ‘ - 
flew the flag which had flown above the Capitol in Washington on the day of the Peari Ha^ 
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—ON BOARD U.S. BATTLESHIP ‘MISSOURI’ IN TOKYO BAY 

First to sign the instrument of surrender were the two Japanese delegates, Mamoru Shigemitsu, the new 
Foreign Minister (ij j and General Yoshijiro Umetsu, Chief of Imperial General Staff both watched by 
General MacArthur. Allied delegates signing included General MacArthur, as Supreme Allied Commander 
(3) ; Fleet-Admiral Chester Nimitz, for the U.S.A, {4) ; Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, for Great Britain (5) - 
Lt.-General Kuzma Derevyanko, for the U.S.S.R. (6^ ; General Sir Thomas Blarney, for Australia (see illus. in 
page 3740) ; Air Vice-Marshal Isitt, for New Zealand -See also Hist. Doc. CCCVII and illus. in page 3842 1 
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BRITISH BRIDGE-LAYING TANKS IN BURMA 

Existence of the British Army’s bridge-laying tank, first used on the Continent, was not disclosed 
till June 1945. It was known as the ‘ Scissors * type, because the bridge was carried folded, 
scissors-wise, on top of it. Hydraulic mechanism inside the tank unfolded the bridge and 
lowered it across the gap to be spanned. Here, in Burma, a Churchill tank carrying a ‘ scissors ' 
bridge crosses a ^ scissors ’ bridge already in position. Photo, British Official 


storm missed the waiting armada by 
only a few miles. On schedule the 
landing craft were sent oft in the choppy 
sea on their long journey to their land- 
ing points. Progress in the small 
vessels, not intended for use in rough 
water, was slow. Hundreds of the men 
spent five hours in the misery of sea- 
sickness before they were landed. 

In the van were men of the Lincoln 
Regiment, spearhead in 
so manv of 26th Indian 


Seaborne 


Troops Reach 
Rangoon River 


Division’s victories 
They, and many other 
units, were put off at points on either 
side of Rangoon river 25 miles south- 
east of the city. Through blinding rain 
thev orot ashore on to a river bank of 


knee-deep mud. Despite the appalling 
conditions, they made rapid progress 
through the slime of the paddy-fields to 
break into the city from the landward 
side in support of the troops who landed 
on the bomb-battered quays. 

The first wave ashore included a 
battalion of the Jats, the Frontier 
Force Rifles and the 8th Gurkhas, who 
landed on the west bank. The east 
bank force, besides the Lincolns, was 
made up of Garhwalis and Punjabis, 
Sherman tanks of the 19th Lancers (an 
Indian regiment) supported their assault. 

The city was an empty shell. On the 


riverside, warehouses and wharves, 


the muzzles 
at Elephant 
These guns 


in such craft if there is the slightest 
swell in the sea — particularly for Indian 
troops not used to the sea. The one 
practicable channel for the landing 
craft ran almost under 
of Japanese coastal guns 
Point on the west bank, 
were well sited and w 
difficult, therefore, to neutralize by 
bombing from the air. India’s new 
parachute troops were to deal with them. 

Rumours that the Japanese were 
pulling out of Rangoon subsequently 

proved true — they had 


dug 


in 


drained the citv to send 

v' 

men north, to make the 
stand at Pegu. But no 


Parachutists 
Land Near 
Rangoon 

chances could be taken, and the schedule 
was adhered to. Guided bv smoke 
bombs placed by British “ Pathfinders,” 
the American aircrews and the Canadian 
jumpmasters put down hundreds of 
stocky little Indian Army parachutists 
on D day minus one just where they were 
wanted. The parachutists found only 37 
Japanese. They killed 36 of them and 
wounded the other severely. Elephant 
Point was theirs. 


Off the river mouth lay the ships 
with men and stores : they had started 
from their base in Arakan and steamed 
400 miles down the Burma coast To 
prevent enemy interference, the East 
Indies Fleet had attacked the Nicobar 


Islands {see page 3765) and Port Blair 
in the Andamans on April 30. The sea 
was getting up, and the weather staff 
reported that a bad monsoon storm was 
travelling rapidly towards them. That 


fired by the Japanese before their main 
bodv left several days earlier, were 
still smouldering, despite the torrential 
rain. There was no water in the city 
mains with which to fight the fires, 


RECAPTURE OF BURMA OILFIELDS 

On April 19, 1945, S.E.A.C. announced that British and Punjabi troops in an encircling move- 
ment had captured Chauk, one of the chief centres of Burma’s oilfields, and had seized intact 
much valuable equipment. In the Mt. Popa-Kyaukpadaung area the Japanese had dug them- 
selves in round thi oilfields which they had plainly hoped to hold. Below, Sikh troops in 
foxholes at the edge of an oilfield just north of Chauk. Plvito, British Official 
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even had there been an effective fire- 
fighting force. As troops advanced from 
the waterfront they found smoke and 
the smell of recently burned buildings 


many fired by the Japanese, others by 
the looters who swept through the city 
as soon as Japanese control was off. 

Occupation of Rangoon was com- 
pleted on May 3. In the advance from 
Mandalay to Rangoon, the 14th Army 
killed 31,364 Japanese, took 683 pri- 
soners and captured 450 guns, 51 tanks. 

An Order of the Day issued by 
Admiral Mountbatten next day said, 
“ The occupation of Rangoon by a 
successful combined operation was the 


culmination *of a long series of con 



FOURTEENTH ARMY GENERALS IN BURMA 

A roadside conference on the outskirts of Prome after its fall on May 
2, 1945 : (left to right) ; Lieutenant-General Sir Montagu Stopford, 
C.B., D.S.O., MX., who commanded XXXIII Corps during the 
campaign and was later C.-in-C. the 12th Army ; Major-General F. W. 
Messervy, C.B., D.S.O., commander of IV Corps and leader of the 
main dash by land to Rangoon ; and Major-General Douglas D. Gracey, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.C., commanding the 20th Indian Division. 


and inflicted 250,000 
casualties. T h e 
liberation of Burma, 
in which we have 
had the active 
assistance of the 
Burmese, marks not 
only the successful 
accomplishment of 
the first stage in 
vour advance, it will 
also be your spring- 
board for further and 

victories.’^ 


greater 


The first deep-water ships entered 
Rangoon on May 8 after the river had 
been swept clear of mines, but not till 
June 23 was the port announced as 
again open to shipping. 

Contact between I\" Corps from the 
north and XV Corps from Rangoon was 
made some 25 miles north-east of 
Rangoon on May 6, when men of the 7th 
Gurkha Rifles met 26th Indian Division 
troops near the town of Hlegu. 

WJrile the campaign for the capture 
of Rangoon was going on, other forces 
were clearing the oilfields. The East 





mi 


TROOPS OF THE B.N.A. 

Burma's own troops helped to free Prome on 
May 2, 1945, and were in action on the 
approaches to the city fright). Three days 
earlier it had been announced that native 
forces, originally trained and armed by the 
Japanese to fight the British, were co- 
operating with the Allies as the ‘ Burma 
National Army.’ Above, Frontier Force 
Rifles hoist the flag at Prome 


certed operations carried out by the 
14th Army. . . . The fall of the 
capital ten days before the rains brings 
to an end the battle of Burma, for 
although isolated enemy pockets re- 
main their doom is sealed. ... In the 
process we have killed 97,000 Japanese 
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A IT]' all troops which preceded IV 
y.yTv- Hi the secret advance from 
Kalf-nivt * i>>e pa?e SS20) emerged near 
j 'Vu. ultposite Chaiik.on Februarv22; 
oai when IV Corps started the "ad- 
•Mii'e «.n Rangoon from Meiktila, 
XXXIII Corps was sent south-w^est- 
war<l> (s(c page 3''^21). with instructions 
- ‘ h ar the oil area and advance on 
Rahgoon along the Irrawaddy river. 
I Japanese, hnding two stromr forces 
♦ ach with a tank brigade — both 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE IN ACTION 

°K»- campaign the American Field Service rendered untiring first aid to tha 

rrisrr- CS “ ~3;“ 


Haking south, decided to deplov the 


major part of their remaining forces 
before Lieutenant-General Sir Montagu 
Stopford s XXXIII Corps, composed 
of 20th Division, 7th Division, and 
254th Tank Brigade. 

A large force concentrated for the 
defence of the Yenangyaung oilfields 


BURMESE TRIBESMEN HELP ALLIED ARMIES 

It was disclosed on December 19. 1944. that a force of tribesmen in the Burma hills, known as 
-ne Kuchin Rangers and fighting under American command, had been operating inside 
enemy hn^ in north Burma (sometimes as deep as 150 miles), had killed some 3,000 Japanese 
blown up bndge5, wrecked trains and rescued over 200 Allied airmen who had baled out over 
enemv territory. Here, a patrol with rifle and Bren-gun is on the look-out by a jungle trail. 



was trapped and broken up by XXXIII 
Corps in a series of aggressive thrusts. 
The important railhead town of Kyauk- 
padaiing was captured on April 13. 
Chauk fell to an encircling movement 
by British and Punjabi 
troops on the 19th, J 

Seikpyu was taken on - 
the 2()th. Yenangyaung, ^ ^ nemy 

main centre of Burmese oil production, 
and Magwe were captured on April 21, 
and on the 25th S.E.A.C. announced 
that the whole of the oilfields region had 
been cleared of the enemy. The oilfields 
had been thoroughly destroyed in 1942. 
and the Japanese had succeeded in 
obtaining only 800 barrels a day, 
compared with 8,000 before the war. 
XXXIII Corps pressed on down the 
Irrawaddy Valley, taking Prome on 
May 3. It was met on May 17 by 
troops ad\"ancing from Rangoon who 
had captured Tharrawaddy on the 16th. 

In the west, Taungup, the enemy s 
last base in Arakan, was captured on 
April 16 by XV Indian Corps, bringing 
to a victorious end the Arakan cam- 
paign which began in December 1942 
{see page 2691). 

The remnants of the Japanese torce 
in Burma had been split into three 
groups : (1) some 50,000 east of the 
Rangoon-Mandalay railway trying to 

:mo 








escape into the Shan Hills and Siam ; 

(2) some 12,000 stranded in central 
Burma between the Rangoon-Man- 
dalay and Rangoon— Prome railways; 

(3) about 6,000 in the south-west. 
Operations to round them up or destroy 
them continued in monsoon conditions. 
Serious fighting flared up on the Sittang 
river, north-east of Pegu, during the 
early part of July, when enemy forces 
penned in the Pegu Yomas, and seeking 
to escape across the Sittang. secured a 
bridge-head over the river and drove 
Gurkha troops from Nyaungkashe. 
Stubborn resistance was still being met, 
despite the infliction of more than 
11,500 casualties — including only a 
few hundred prisoners — when Japan 
surrendered. 

The formation of a new British Armv 

* -- - * 

in Burma, the 12th, was announced on 



P.O.W, SIGNAL WITH HOME-MADE FLAG 


June 1. Based on Rangoon, and com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General Stop- 
ford, it formed part of the llth Army 



About a thousand Allied prisoners of war were found in the Rangoon area after the occupation 
of the Burmese capital on May 3, 1945. Prisoners too weak to march were left behind ; others 
were forced to accompany the retreating enemy towards Pegu. Both groups had to devise means 
of signalling their presence to Allied bombers. These released prisoners display a Union Jack 
they had made for this purpose from scraps of Japanese blankets. Photos, British Official 


group under Lieutenant-General Sir 
Oliver Leese, When Japan surrendered 
on August 14, S.E.A.C. was preparing 
to launch a major expedition into 
Malaya. This operation, known as 
‘‘ Zipper,” had Singapore as its objec- 
tive, and was to have been an amphibi- 


ous blow aimed at beaches in the Port 
Swettenham area. Troops, ships, air- 
craft and landing craft were all assembled 
and September 9 had been chosen as 
D dav. As it was, an Allied force was 
able to sail peacefully into Singapore 
on September 5 {see page 3604). 


BURMA’S GOVERNOR ARRIVES AT RANGOON 

The Governor of Burma, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, arrived at Rangoon on October 16, 1945 
(when the Governor’s flag was flown from Government House for the first time since February 22, 
1942), to take over the administration of the country from the military. Left, the Governor 
greets prominent Burmans on arrival. Below, R.A.F, Spitfires fly over the cruiser H.M.S. 
' Cleopatra ’ in the harbour as Sir Reginald comes ashore in a naval motor-launch. 
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BRITISH TROOPS LAND IN BATAVIA 

developed in Java after the Japanese surrender owing to the setting up of a 
Republican Government’ headed by Dr. Soekarno, an Indonesian 
V"*. 1 r * a-' the inability of S.E.A.C. to land forces rapidly. Allied liberating forces 

- - .."t : r^mbark until September 28 when British, Dutch and Indian troops went ashore at 
:: it.r. i amor.c the.m these Seaforth Highlanders. Photo. British Official 
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Indo-China (.9ee illus. in pages 3777 and 
3 ( Ho), The Dakotas of R.A.F. Trans- 
]>ort C’ommand which had nourished the 
14 th Army now flew at full operational 
pressure on their new errand of mercy. 
The end of 1945 saw Malaya, Siam, and 
Burma free of Japanese and all Allied 
prisoners there repatriated. The French 
were taking over in Indo-China after 
some initial trouble, and a S.E.A.C. 
garrison had reoccupied Hongkong. The 
Civil Affairs problems of the whole area 


were, however, still acute ; umpk , ,, 
primary distribution and reS J't 
had to be done by the miliw S 
food situation was particularly tbeatln 
mg as much of the rice-growiL , 
had fallen out of production. ^ 

The most serious difficulties arisina 
from the limitations of S.E.A.C.’s w! 

occurred m the Nether- 
lands Indies. When, 

by direction of the “ 

Supreme Allied Com- 

mander, General MacArthur, and bv 
arrangement with the Netherlands 
authorities (who had not the necessary 
torces at their disposal), a small British 
contingent under Lieutenant-General 
Sir Philip Christison (formerly com- 
manding the XV Indian Corps) 
landed in Java on September 28 to 
rescue Allied prisoners, round up the 
Japanese, and take over administration, 
they found a so-called '‘Provisional 
Indonesian Republican Government” 
in control of large areas, and in carrying 
out their mission they found themselves 
forced at times to act against armed 
opposition from Indonesians using 
weapons and ammunition transferred to 
them, against the surrender terms, by 
the Japanese. The Nationalist move- 
ment in the Netherlands Indies was 
no new thing, and had been fanned for 
his own purposes by the enemy. While 
the British troops went on with their 
duties, their leaders brought together 
the Indonesians and the Dutch in 
order that they could work out their 
own problems. 
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JAPANESE SURRENDER IN DUTCH TIMOR 

All Japanese forces in Dutch Timor were surrendered by Colonel Kaida Tatsuishi 

L. G. H. Dyke, of the Australian Army, on September ii, 1945. The ceremony too P _ 

board the minesweeper H.M.A.S. ‘Moresby ’ in Koepang harbour. Here the 

facing Brigadier Dyke, signs the instrument. Photo Pictoria 
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Chapter 372 


DISASTER OVERWHELMS JAPAN 

Battered from the air and from the sea^ cut off from her rapidly gained and 
almost as rapidly lost vast overseas empire^ Japan was compelled to surrender 
unconditionally to the Allies less than four years after her unprovoked attack on 
Pearl Harbor, The last months of war and the first months of peace in Japan are 
described in this Chapter. For Japanese home affairs in 1944, see Chapter 324 


T he conquest of Okinawa brought 
the Americans^ main forces to 
within immediate striking dis- 
tance of the heart of the Japanese 
Empire. The Pacific war was primarily 
a naval war. Japan had begun it with 
a considerable battle fleet. By June 
1945 the effective strength of the 
Japanese Fleet was reduced to the two 
hermaphrodite battleships of the “ Ise ” 
class and the 33,000-ton ‘‘ Nagato,” 
She had virtually no cruisers effective, 
her carrier stren^h was reduced to five 
ships including escort- carriers, and her 
destroyer strength was approximately 
thirty. In actual fact few of these 
ships were capable of serious action, and 
none had accompanied the “ Yamato” 
on her suicide dash to Okinawa [see 
page 3761). The Japanese Navy had 
ceased to exist as a fighting force, and 
off the Japanese coast stood four Allied 
Fleets all composed of fast up-to-date 
ships and each vastly superior to the 
whole remaining naval strength of Japan. 

With the Air Force it is a little more 
difficult to be precise, but it is improbable 
that the total remaining air strength 

of Japan consisted of 
more than 3,000 of all 
types of planes and, 
once again, the fighting 
efficiency of by far the greater portion 
of these was doubtful in the extreme. 
The air sweeps of the Allies were 
virtually unopposed (see page 3793). 

There remained the Army. There 
was only one major land campaign in 
the whole course of the Japanese war — 
that fought in Burma (see Chapters 295, 
345, 371). Immense movements and 
manoeuvrings took place up and down 
the length of China, but owing to the 
extreme inadequacy of Chinese arms 
in every branch of current equipment, 
they bore little or no resemblance to 
the other campaigns of the Second 
Great War, and cannot be estimated on 
the same level. 

The island conquests and the cam- 
paigns in New Guinea and the Philip- 
pines, bitter as they were, were not on 
the scale of the war in Europe. In the 
large scale operations of Luzon, for 
example, the total of American dead was 
barely 3,000. In Okinawa, the most 
costlv of the island assaults, the total 

3833 


Japan’s 
Depleted 
Air Force 


killed and missing in action in two 
months was just 12,000. Though 
Japanese casualties, due in part to the 
immense American superiority in arms 
and equipment and in part to the 
fanaticism with which the Japanese 
fought, were invariably out of all pro- 
portion to Allied losses, it cannot be said 
that the Japanese army had suffered 
any serious weakening of its strength. 


But a very large part of the Japanese 
army was outside the Japanese main- 
land : enemy documents state that on 
September 1, 3,400,000 army and navy 
personnel were deployed throughout 
Japanese-occupied territories. The 
destruction of Japanese air and sea 
power made their return to the Empire 
impossible. The armies of Manchuria, 
of northern and southern China, of 


STERN ORDERS FOR PRISONERS AT SEA 

Below is a facsimile of orders issued to Allied prisoners transported on Japanese prison-ships — 
as promulgated by the ‘ Commander of the Prisoner Escort, Navy of the Great Japanese Empire.* 
As may be seen, threat of the death penalty covered such breaches of discipline as * talking 
without permission and raising loud voices * and ‘ using more than two blankets.’ The offer of 
preferential treatment in Clause 6 must have provoked smiles from the prisoners — not merely 

on account of its pidgin-EngUsh. 

- Commander of the Prisoner Escort 
f'j3vy of "fchfi OxccLfc JspsjifiSC Empire 


1. 


Reguiatioks for prisoners 

Ptiso^rs disobeying the following orders will be punished 
with immediate death. . .. • 

TllOSO d. 1 Sn'hp/s/l 4 
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2 • 


3. 


4. 


the bowels 


5. 


6 . 


— o. jjjy ux cuj.i/axoiu.5m ana ra-jL^iaxg a. 

opposition. ; 

Those d is ordoring the regulations by individualism, egoism, 
jt^nking oj^y about yourself, rushing for your ovvn goods. 
T^se talking without permission and raising loud voices. 
Those walking and moving without order. 

X^se carrying unnecessary baggage in embarkiixg. 

Those resisUng mutually I 

Those touching the boat’s materials, wires, electric lights 
tools, switches, etc. ] 

Those climbing ladder without order, 

^ose showing anti on of ruxniing away from the room or boat, 
mose trying to take more meal than given to them. 

Those using more than two blankets. 

X* is notveU ejuiped and inside beinrf narrow, 

the regulation will be heavily punished for the reason of not* 
being able to escort. 

Be sure to finish your "Nature’s call", evacuat* 
and urme, before embarking. ^ 

Meal wiU he given twice a day. One plate only to one prisoner 

remaining prisoners will^y^A thtfr 

punished. Same orders will be applied m Ln^g me, 

Toilet Will bo fixed at th6 four compT*c a"? 
buckrts and cans will be placed. When^iUed^u?! >rin 

appoint a prisoner. The prisoner called will takp 
to center of the room^ The buitetrwTll bt^^ uo 
derrick and be away. Toilet papers will 

one must cooperate to make the room s^itarv 

less will be punished. sanitary. Those being care- 

Nayy of the Great Japanese Empire will not frv m • v 
all with death. Those ohp-a-ino punish you 

believing the ciction ana n^nfop regulations, aad 

with Japan in constructini the ’^New c®operatin 

lead to the world’s pe^eiSl bfwell t^eaL^' Asia" whic 

- The End 
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the first two throuirh the third. The 
Allies response was the Potsdam ulti- 
matum ot Julv 2fi {sec Historic Docu- 
ment 308, papre 3842). Domei, the 
otfioial Japanese news agency, an- 
nounced on the 27th that the Govern- 
ment would ignore this ultimatum : but 
on August 10 Tokyo broadcast that the 
Government w a s 
willing to accept the 
Potsdam declara- 
tion provided that 
“ the said declara- 
tion does not com- 
prise any demand 
which prej udices 
the prerogatives of 
His Majestv as a 
sovereign ruler.'' 

On the 11th, Air 
James Bvrnes, U.S. 

Secretary of State, 
handed to the Swiss 
Legation in AVash- 
iiigton for trans- 
in i s s i o n to the 
Japanese Govern- 
nient a repiv on 
behalf of theU.S.A.. 

Great Britain, the 
Soviet LAiion and 
Ghina, stating that 
” from the moment 
of surrender, the 
aurhoritv of 


Emperor and the Japanese 0„ 
meut to rule the StatC v T - 
subject to the Supreme ^ 

of the Allied Powers who 


such steps as he deenir m'** 

effectuate the surrender 7erms%^ 

Emperor will be required to TutliJ^® 
and ensure the signature by the 
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SURRENDER ENVOYS FROM JAPAN REACH MANILA 

-."‘•rider envoys from Japan, including General Takashima, vice-Chief of the Japanese 
' r r-ji Staff arrived at le, off Okinawa, and were flown on to Manila on August 19, 
* U.S. offidal interpreter refuses to shake hands with Lieutenant-General Takashiro 
.^fa^ila airstrip. The surrender was announced to enemy troops still in hiding 
ans of streamers each attached to three balloons, in the manner shown above. 


(jrovernment of Japan and Japanese 
Imperial General Headquarters of the 
surrender terms necessary to carry out 
the terms of the Potsdam declaration.” 

Allied sea and air bombardment of 
Japan continued, and on August 14 
the Japanese Cabinet decided to accept 
the Allied terms. Next day the 

V 

Emperor Hirohito broadcast for the 
first time to the Japanese nation. 
The Second Great AVar was over. 

During its last stages, the war weari- 
ness inside Japan already manifest in 

1 943 grew, and by 1 945 internal 

the possibility of defeat 
was admitted even in 
higher circles. On Feb- 
ruary 14, a Foreign Office spokesman 
said, Shigemitsu's [the Foreign 
Minister's] principle is not to reject 
any hand which offers peace. ' On 
April 5, the day of the Soviet de- 
nunciation of the Russo-Japanese 
neutrality pact (seepage 3566), General 
Koiso resigned, and a new cabinet 
was formed by Admiral Baron 
Kautaro Suzuki who in his first state- 
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Warrant^ not the lt*a^t hit of o|»tiriii'»fri 
iu our natiuu'^ survival." i)a Mav 2’J, 
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(ieneral Hpoke of “ a feiulefu v towarilH 

tH*a4e ai^lfation/* Ituriiitf fulv, Tokvo 

• — 

railto hi»pefullv |»ri»['he-ieil a modifu'd' 
tioii of tbi* untofulitiorial ^um/nier 
tleiiiamh auil followeil thL^ with a 
diriet appr^al to the l’uite«l Staten for 
a '* more h-iiO'Ut atntmir. ’ (hclaruij; 
that tht-Tf Were HO prohleUm hetWet-li 
Japan ami a ' lii t-ral ’ Ameriea. 
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ALLIED AIR MIGHT OVER JAPAN 

Over a thousand carrier-based aircraft of the U.S. 3rd Fleet staged 
an exercise off the coast of Japan on August 22 , 1945, as a pre- 
hminary to the entry into Sagami and Tokyo bays of the Allied 
landing forces and the signing of the unconditional surrender aboard 
the U.S.S. • M issouri * on September 2. Left, members of Admiral 
Halsey’s staff examine charts of Tokyo Bay with Japanese pilots. 
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iiij; w'as exaj^^e- 
rateil, th»'ri* i.s uo 
doubt that the 
pow^erful attacks 
of 1 9 45, com- 
parable with 
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their factories 3294)) became 

■^o neriou' that in Januarv th^ fiovern- 
meat L--^ue<l an order aimed at compel- 
ling enn>*[ttial worker^ to ^tav in the 
bombwl citif-i. 

On March lO a new mobilization 

law atIt'Ctiiiff all Juj^ane?*** male-* between 
l2 ami ffr-male- between 12 and 40 
carnt* into foree. A W'e»-k later it 
wa-i annoum:e<l that all -chools, except 
"horie of the fir-t tirade, wouhl be clo^erl 
from April 1 for one v'ear *’ m ortler 
to link pijpil.<4 and t^-achers clo.'relv w'ith 

3>^3a 


national defence and mobilize them for 
w'ar production.*’ Kvacuation of 
civilian.^ from defence arean, the H(;eedy 
construction of fortifications, arraiij^e- 
ments for the in.struction of civilians 
in tlie handling of arms, 
the evacuation of 
children from the larger 
cities w' e r e also 
announced during March, 
came the mobilization of two miilion 
rttu^leiits in a Students iJefence 4'orpsj 
and on June 2^i the formation of a 
special Army Command to fttrengtln-n 
the defence;^ of Tokyo "in antici[tation 
of Allieil attempts at invasion.” The 
mass evacuation of w'ar factories to 
Manchuria w'as anaouncerl on June 29; 
w'hile a Tokyo broadcast of Jiilv 2 
r.fated that owinj/ to the -caie of the 
Allied air attack all but 24)<),(kK) peojjle 
had been evacuateil from th** capital 
(whose normal pO[iuIatioM was soim* ^ix 
milliofi.«*). 

A Tokyo broadcast of Afjril 23 -tat**d 
that from March 1 to the middle of 
April 7^)4), hou-e- had bei^n destroyed, 
the industrial ar**a of Tokyo being 
" rno-tly in ruin-.” The -arne station 
lat»^r declarwl tliat the raid of Mav 24) 
had " virtuallv laid W'a-te what w'as 
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AFTER THE SURRENDER 

^^’“Gen. A. E. Percival (loft), British com- 
mander at Singapore in 1942, and Lt*-Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright, who held out at 
Corregidor after General MacArthur’s escape, 
stood behind the latter when he signed the 
surrender in Tokyo Bay on September 2, 
1945 (see illus. in page 3824). Here the 
three commanders are seen together at 
Gen. MacArthur’s H.Q. in Yokohama. 
Right, bronze plaque on the deck of the 
U.S.S. ‘ Missouri,’ marking the site of the 

surrender ceremony. 

once the world’s third metropolis.” 
On June 10, Domei said, “ The Allies 
have achieved their first target in the 
invasion of Japan. Tokyo, Nagoya, 
Yokohama, O-saka and Kobe have 
ceased to exist. The nation must prepare 
for imminent battle on its own soil.” 

The Domei agency on August 23 gave 
a summan' of casualties and damage 

Allied air attacks (in- 
cluding the atomic bomb 
damage) as 260,000 
killed, 412,000 injured, 
9,200,000 homeless, 
2,210,000 houses demolished or burnt 
out, 44 of Japan’s 206 cities almost 
completely \viped out, 30 per cent of 
the built-up area.s of 37 others (includ- 
ing Tokyo) destroyed. The total of 
nearly ten million sufferers in one wav 
or another represented nearly a sixth 
of the Japanese home population. 

Allied observers, when they reached 
Japan, however, found the people in 
less desperate situation than these 
figures would suggest. In face of sus- 
tained attack, the great majority of 
ritv' workers had migrated to the un- 
courhcfl country, where close family 
tics v.'itlj the jjeasantry from which 
tliuv Ici-l -A recently sprung ensured 
tliat would find shelter. When 
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the terror subsided tliA ^ 

had tbe Chinese of Shanthii* 

fies.and built 

homos : Japan, as i„ g „ " 

Allies had to deal with a vast u,l. 
population living in s,na|„, .’j 

paupenzed by the destruction af u. 

cut oft from it, „orI, 

yet clinging to the sites of its homes; 

The breakdown of Japanese industrv 
wbrch preceded the surrender .i« 1 , 

to the mass migration of the .orkei, 
and to the Allied block- * 

ade, which prevented 
raw materials from 
reaching the country, 

rather than to air raid 

factories. General MacArthur 
report on the state of Japan estimated 
for instance, that at the end of the war 
her production industry was intact as 
to 73 per cent, her precision machine 
industry as to 88 per cent of total 
capacity. The power industry, reduced 
to 28 per cent of its wartime peak 
capacity, had suffered most .* but even 
that remained capable of producing 
enough for normal home needs. Admiral 
Nirnitz stated on October 5 that Japan> 
fighting forces were stronger on land 
and in the air at the time of her sur- 
render than at the outbreak of war, 
but that her defeat was inevitable once 
she had been stripped of her sea power ; 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR LANDS IN JAPAN 

On August 30, 1945, 42,000 U.S. troops, mostly airborne, entered Yokohama without incident 
and occupied a large part of the Kanto Plain surrounding Tokyo. In the afternoon Gener 
MacArthur arrived by air from Manila and set up his headquarters in the New Grand Hotel »n 
Yokohama. The General, smoking a long-stemmed corncob pipe, is here about to land from 
his transport aircraft ‘ Bataan ’ at the Atsuffi airfield. Photo, Sew 1 ork Th/ia-j 
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BRITISH AND DOMINIONS FORCES IN JAPAN 

Main landings of Allied forces in Japan began on August 30 , 1945' 
five days earlier the Japanese had announced the impending with- 
drawal of their troops on Honshu from the area left white on the 
map. I. Royal Marines take over a fort in Tokyo Bay, 2 . An A.B. 
of the Royal Australian Navy puts up a notice outside British 
Landing Force H.Q. in Yokosuka. 3* H.M.S. Duke of York, 
with H.M.S. ‘ King George V ’ in Sagami Bay. 









in iinportaace to the concern 
Situation in Luzon.’ 


^ver the 
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On March 30 


By the end of March, with Tn, t- 
lost, with the remains of thp T ° 

P^o/fted bases in the InlfndV' 
and with the Americans 

approaching Okinawa, 

the influence of these 

‘ newly developed fac- Throw 

tioiis became apparent. 

dissolved and 
replaced by an organization known al 

the Dai A ippon Seijikai~i\^ Politieal 
Association of Great Japan-wit 
General J iro Minanii (commander of the 
Japanese Armies in Manchuria at 
the time of the 1931 ^ incident’) 
as President The new organization 
issued a manifesto declaring that Japan 
was already “a battlefield” and an- 
nouncing its aim as the formation of 
• a strong organization from all circles.” 
Within a week General Koiso had 
resigned {see page 3834). His suc- 
cessor, the 78-year-old courtier Admiral 
Suzuki (formerly Grand Chamberlain), 
brought Minanii into the Cabinet as 
Minister ivithout portfolio ; while Slii<^- 
enori Togo, Tojo’s Foreign Minister wlio 
had conducted the diplomatic smoke- 
screen for Pearl Harbor, came back 
to the Foreign Office. Concealed behind 
the Imperial connexion of the aged 
Premier, the Japanese diehards were 
making their last throw. 

On May 15 the Japanese Cabinet 
decided that in view of Germaiiv's 

tr 
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Ma* Arthur reported that 
ur raid- destroyed important 


le Tokvo area, shortatre of 
T i ' H* it^ rial.s wa- a more effective 
: " >r III furtailimi firoductiou." 

JJiirni'j ‘ ulminatinff battles of 

t}i»- War tla- infTf'a'^inu precariousness of 
■ bip.ifi s economic' and .social position 

was reflected in the 
Agitation political situation. On 
for Reforms JaMuarv ] 4 Japan’s Fas- 
cist-model single politi- 
cal party. t1k‘ ]f!ijit*rial Ruk* Assistance 
A--<>f'iation. rn»‘t with otlcT sectional 
gT*;up- ** to 'll. -cuss clianges in the 
yHditif'al struc t lire and urge the Gov- 
ern rin*nt to takf* dec'i.-iva* steps to 
th#* adruinistrarioii. ’ The follow- 
•'ij Jav thf* oflifial ic'ws aifeiicv corn- 
’ ^ -I ; '■ Newlv dc’v <*h»of*d factions 

It 

'll- 'ij ring for a bofci and uiijire- 

v'ation . . . Tin* agita- 
Lf oiH* fd' thn matters of 
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JAPANESE ARMED FORCES ARE DISBANDED 

By September 30. 1945, 1,833,600 of the 2,253,000 Japanese troops in the homeland had been 
demobilized. Here, in a Tokyo street, the pavements strewn with their personal belongings, 
Japanese await disbandment. Above, small arms, ready for shipment, seized by U.S. forces 
at the Ustunomiya arsenal. Each piece was packed separately in oiled cloth to prevent rusting. 
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unconditional surrender (see page 3802), 
all treaties with her, including the 
Tripartite (Axis) Pact, had ceased to be 
operative. In June, parallel with the 
official and unofficial moves towards 
peace, Japanese propaganda moved to 
the theme of home defence. The 
" People's Volunteer Corps ” was said 
to number a hundred million people 
(approximately the total population of 
the home islands). The Diet voted 
Suzuki dictatorial powers on June 10. 
and four days later he assured the 
Press that preparations for home de- 
fence were complete and ]>erfect.” 

In July Japan was under attack 
from the air and from the sea for 22 
consecutive days and nights. Her de- 

fe. 




MacArthur’s 


to Japanese 


his Ct.H.Q, at ^lanila accompanied 

by competent Army, Navy and Air 

Force officers, the Japanese party 

to proceed on August 17 under 

safe-conducts in white- 

painted Japanese planes T-. ^ ^ , 

‘ 1 , First Order 

ot a specitied type from 

Satanomisaki (Kyushu) 

to the island of le, near Okinawa, 

whence they would be flown in 

American planes to Manila. The 

Japanese Government asked for, and 

was granted, an extension of the 

time limit for the despatch of envoys. 

the Emperor issuing on August 16, 

however, an Imperial rescript to the 


IN THE CITIES HIT BY ATOMIC BOMBS 

Two bombs charged with the energy created by atomic fission were used 
by the Allies — one on Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, the other on Nagasaki 
two days later, i. Nagasaki family returns to live in the ruins. 2. Bomb- 
victim at Hiroshima erects ‘ forward address ’ notice. 3. Hiroshima chil- 
dren wear masks as a protection against the odours rising from the ruins. 


fence had been broken before the 
dropping of the atomic bombs gave 
her reason for surrender plausible to 
her own people. 

Admiral Suzuki resigned on August 15. 
His Ministers of AVar and of the Navy 
were joined by many lesser apostles of 
expansion in traditional suicide. The 
Suzuki Cabinet was replaced by an 
administration led by Hirohito’s cousin. 
Prince Higashikuni. Shigemitsu, once 
more Foreign Minister, in a broadcast on 
August 18, said, The Japanese people 
have been beaten and must revise their 
thinking."' The Dai Nippon Seijilai 
was dissolv^ed. The 100 million souls” 
of the “ People's Volunteer Corps ” were 


disbanded on 
August 22, and 
the Supreme AVar 
Coimcil was recoii- 
s t itu t ed as ‘'a 
conference for the 
termination of the 
war.'’ 

On Augu.st 15, 
General AlacArthur 
sent a radio mes- 
sage from Alanila 
calling on Japan 
to cease hostilities 
immediatelv, and 
to send a Japanese 
representative to 
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EMPEROR ADVISES COLLABORATION WITH THE ALLIES 

In a forty-word rescript, the Emperor Hirohito on November 27, 1945, at the opening of the 89th 
session of the Japanese Diet, advised his people to do their best to carry out General Mac Arthur's 
orders. Although special seats had been reserved for them, no women attended the ceremony, 
which is shown above. Below, the Emperor greets the bows of his subjects in western style by 
removing his hat during a tour of industrial centres Photos^ Keystone : Associated Press 


Allied armada includinj? nowprfei v 

ol tli« British Pacifc fC "tS''* 

the guns are silent. A ereat 

victory has & 

won, said MacArthur. ^ ^ " 

For the first time in her historv 

Japan was under foreign dominatioT 
General MacArthur entered Tokvr. . 
the head of his troops ' “ 

on September 8. He at Coder 

once announced the foreign 
imposition of a press 
and radio censorship. On SeptemU-r !•> 
he ordered the dksolution of the black 
Dragon society — the .secret terrorist 
organization wliich for many year, hici 
played a predominant part” iii .l.ii.ao', 
imperialistic policy, and had l..•.n 
re.sponsible for many political ava.-in. 
ations— atid the arrest of seven ..f n, 
leaders. 

General Hideki Tojo. Prime 
from October 1941 to July 1941, tried 
to commit suicide on 8epteniU*r 11 
when U.S. troops arrived at his hou^t* 
to arrest him as a war criminal, Field- 
Marshal Sii<riyania, C’.-in-C. of tie' 


entire armed forces to cease hostilities 


immediately. Tokyo announced that 
three relatives of the Emperor, carrying 
his instructions, had left for Manchuria, 
China and the southern areas, and that 
the Japanese envoys for Manila would 
leave on August 19. They duly arrived 
at le whence they were flown to Manila. 

Two days later the Japanese made 


the following annoimcemeiit : “ Our 

armed forces in the territory ^vithin a 

, line extending from a 

1 • . I' 1 1 

I A point east of the 

Landing Area {r 

P ^ , Kamo river m Chiba 

Prefecture through the 


city of Chiba, the estuary of the Tama 
river, Fuchu, Hachioji, Otsuki to the 
southern end of Izu Peninsula will be 


made to evacuate this area as speedily 
as possible. Government offices and 
public institutions within the area will 
function as usual while the general 
oublic is required to go about its 
business calmly as usual/' (See map in 
page 3837). 

The greatest fleet of transport planes 
ever assembled had meanwhile been 


concentrated on Okinawa, some from as 
far away as Britain, Egypt and Aus- 
tralia. At the same time, powerful 
forces were conv^erging on Japan by sea. 
Owing to a series of typhoons, the first 
Allied landings, timed for August 26, 
had to be postponed ; the advance 
party landed by air on August 29, the 
iiiain landings took place on the dOtli. 

.Many thousands of Allied prisoners 
fomid in Japan were set free. Com- 

Harold Stassen, tJio Relief 
y\m>ijn-sioiier charged with their care, 



reported that not a single camp was 
humanely run. Eighty per cent of the 
prisoners were suffering from tuber- 
culosis, pellagra, dysentery or beri-beri, 
due to diet deficiencies, and very many 
of them bore the marks of brutal ill- 


treatment. 

The war ended formally at 10'30 a.m. 
Tokyo time (2*30 a.m. B.S.T.) on 
September 2 wlien the nneoiuutional 
surrender of rlapaii (see Historic Hoeu- 
ment 307, page 3812) was signed on board 
tha battleslnp U.S.S. '' Missouri " in 
Tokyo Bay, wliich wa.s filled by a great 


qjanese Home Army, 
icide with his wife on Beptenilier I- 
arrauts were issued for tlie arrest o 
iininber of other person.'^ a> war 
iniinals ; bv 8c'pteinle*r !• all 1-^ 
embers of the Pearl Ifartior t •. 
?re under arrest or dead. Tfw n-oie'* 
the International War Crine- TtM^ 
1, to .dt in Tokyo, were anreaifK^d 
• General MacArthur on Folou^irv ir 
4(1: they included Sir M illian* • ' ’ 
hief Justice of Queeii'^hind) " 
in. Ju.stice Stuart .4lcDoug< 
ada, and Lord Patrick, a Scottish 


in 


:iS40 









judge, and Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates of Scotland. 

MacArthur ordered the elimination 
of all Japanese Government organiza- 
tions which “ establish or maintain 
restrictions on freedom of thought, re- 
ligion, assembly or speech” on October 4. 
Twenty-one of the largest banks were 
seized on September 30. Prince Higashi- 
kuni resigned on October 8, and a new 
cabinet was formed under Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara. MacArthur ordered the en- 
franchisement of women on October 11. 

On September 30, the Japanese War 
Ministry reported to the Allied Com- 
mander that 81 per cent (1,833,600) 

Demilitariz- 2,253,000 troops 

under arms in the 

homeland had been 

demobilized. Japanese 

Imperial G.H.Q. was formally closed 

down, and the Army General Staff 

disbanded, on October 16. An Imperial 

rescript of October 17, ordering the 

freeing of political prisoners, affected 

some million-and-a-half persons. The 

cultivation of the opium poppy, coca 

leaf, and hemp was forbidden on the 

18th. A directive of November 6 

ordered the immediate dissolution of 

the four biggest financial and industrial 

trusts in Japan. Conscription was 

abolished on November 9. AW Imperial 

assets were “ frozen ” on November 20. 

The reform of the feudal system of 

land tenure was begun on December 9. 

Most drastic, perhaps, of all changes 
was the abolition of Shintoism as the 
State religion on December 15. This 


ation 

Begins 



ENEMY SURRENDERS IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 

The surrender of the Japanese forces in the S.W. Pacific area was signed on board the aircraft- 
carrier H.M.S. ‘ Glory ' in St. George’s Channel, 28 miles south-east of Rabaul in New Britain 
on September 6, 1945. At a preliminary conference in the captain’s cabin are {left to right) 
Admiral Kusaka, commanding the Japanese South-East Navy ; General Imamura, Japanese 
C.-in-C., South-West Pacific ; Lieutenant-General V. A. H. Sturdee, commanding the Australian 
1st Army, who received the surrender ; Brigadier E. L. Sheehan, and Captain W. Buzzard, R.N. 


was followed on December 31 by the 
issue of an Imperial rescript to the 
Japanese people in which Hirohito 
repudiated ‘‘ the false conception that 
the Emperor is divine and that the 
Japanese people are superior to other 
races and are fated to rule the world. 
The Emperor is not a living god.” 

An Allied directive of the same date 
ordered the suspension of all current 
teaching of Japanese history, geography, 
and morals in Japanese schools, text 
books and manuals on these subjects 
to be handed in at collecting centres. 



Japan 


DEATH SENTENCE FOR ‘TIGER OF MALAYA’ 

The Japanese general Tomoyuki Yamashita, one-time conqueror of Singapore and Corregidor 
and known as the ‘ Tiger of Malaya,’ was brought before an American military court at Manila 
in December 1945, charged with war crimes in the Philippines, sentenced to death and hanged 
on February 22, 1946. He here listens to the death sentence being pronounced by Major- 
General Russell B. Reynolds (seated, extreme left). Photos, Associated Press ; British Official 
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New textbooks thoroughly purged of all 
militaristic teaching were to be dis- 
tributed as soon as ready. 

By the end of 1945 several organized 
political parties were forming, among 
them a Labour Party, a Liberal Party, 
the New Japan Party, demanding a 
curb on police powers, and the Centre 
Political Party, a right-wing group 
including many former members of the 
Diet, On January 13, 1946, MacArthur 
authorized the Japanese Government to 
hold general elections at a date not 
earlier than March 15 of that vear. 

The Soviet Government was anxious 
to see established in Japan an xVllied 
Control Council which would act only 

on decisions reached bv , 

/ Allied 

unanimous agreement ; ^ . 

but this was strenuously ^unci or 

opposed by the United 
States, which, in view of difficulties in 
the Allied Control Council for Germany, 
considered that in case of disagreement 
the final word should be given to General 
MacArthur. The Foreign Ministers of 
Great Britain, the United States and 
the Soviet Union meeting in Moscow 
in December page 3564) agreed, 
with the concurrence of China, to the 
establishment of an Allied Council for 
Japan, with its seat in Tokyo, under 
the chairmanship of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (or 
his deputy), the other members repre- 
senting the Soviet Union, China, and, 
jointly, the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and India. General Mac- 
Arthur, while expressing his intention 
to try to make this Council work, did 
not conceal that he regarded it as 
impracticable. He continued into 1946 
to be effective Allied dictator of Japan. 
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t*hoto, British Official 


THE MEN WHO ‘SHOT’ THE WAR WITH CAMERAS 

the war-in Burma as in other theatres-were the work of the Army Film 
-mLt iM^^roleslTon^ ore!! a -lour facing page 3483). Although the members of the AF.P a 

of the w« It TobruCrfn" Unc^ four sergeanTo the"! F ^ U° wet"^ 

reoccuoied the town in To>t^ a c r» it A.F.P.U. were at work for an hour before the 8th Army 

reoccupied the town m 1942. Here, an A.F.P.U. cameraman records the struggle for an oilfield in Burma in 1945. 
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ALLIED PRISONERS RELEASED NEAR TOKYO 

A':^ fibres of Allied prisoners of war and internees in Japanese hands were difficult to obtain even after the war 

S'd. Many prisoners had died in captivity and the enemy did not immediately give the Allies complete information 
* i the location of camps, especially of those in outlying districts. On August 22, 1945, the War Office announced 
r . .* about 250,000 Allied nationals were held m some 150 camps in Asia and the Pacific islands. These included 
' >0 British servicemen and 1 12.000 British civilians. Here, Allied nationals, released near Tokyo following 

• c landings in Japan at the end of August, greet their liberators. Photo, British Official 
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THH END OF JAPAN’S ONCE-POWERFUL FLEET 


In the waters _oI Kure Bay, south of Hiroshtma. in Japan's Inland Sea, these war vessels, remnants of the once-powerful 


n fleet, lay at their moorings after the enemy's unconditional surrender on ru 

consisted of one battleshio (the 26-vMr-ftM * . . , ^ remaining 


ships consisted of one battleship (the 26-year-old 32,720-tons * Nagato 


i, 


submarines and 38 destroyers. The battleship was destroyed in the atVmic bom^tett'^arB.kmr'*"- Si 


aircraft earners, cruisers and submarines were scuttled; and the'd;sVroy'e^s"rstnruted“imonrthe 
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SJLft. 


BRITISH OCCUPATION FORCt TAKES OVER IN JAPAN 

-- - 1946. tnat • B.C.O.F.' (British Commonwealth Occupation Force) would help to 

->r Ch^f f represent Great Bn^n. Australia, New Zealand, and India, with Lt.-General J LrthLtt 

4 ^...aiian Chid oi Swan, as C.-in-C. It also included aRAF RAAP pm^ac jdtat' ^ 

P%‘- Catron- H^httrs a^ Kut thereToTs M 

^cof r- Indian 

u.r,, w 4,.,4 4 li commanded bj ii^Iaj.-Gen. D. T. Cowan, C.B,, C,B.E., n c r\ r.t , ^ ^ 
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Histone Documents. CCCVII —CCCIX (contd.) 

• . - — ^ 

REPORT ON THE EFFECTS OF THE ATOMIC BOMBS 


Below is the end of the Potsdam declaration of July 26, 1945 (concluded from page 3842), 
and a summary of the report (published by H.M. Stationery Office in 1946, price Is.) 
of a British Mission of scientists sent to Japan to study the effects of the atomic bombs 
dropped one on Hiroshima and the other on Nagasaki. [See Chapter 379, colour plate 
facing page 3862, illustrations on pages 3900 and 3901 and diagram on page 4034]. 


destroyed, points in Japanese territory designated by the 
Allies sliall be occupied to secure the achievements of the 
basic objectives we are here setting forth. 

8. The terms of the Cairo declaration [see page 2636] shall 
be carried out and Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to 
the islands of Honshu. Hokkaido. Kyushu, Shikoko and such 
minor islands as we determine. 

9. The Japanese military forces after being completely 
disarmed shall be permitted to return to their homes with the 
opportunity of leading peaceful and productive lives. 

10. We do not intend that the Japanese shall be enslaved 
as a race nor destroyed as a nation, but stern justice will be 
meted out to all war criminals, including those who have 
visited cruelties upon our prisoners. The Japanese Govern- 
ment shall remove all obstacles to the revival and strength- 
ening of democratic tendencies among the Japanese people. 
Freedom of speech, of religion and of thought as well as 
respect for fundamental human rights shall be established. 

11. Japan shall be permitted to maintain such industries 
{is will sustain her economy and allow the exaction of just 
reparations in kind, but not those industries which will enable 
her to re-arm for war. To this end access to, {is distinguished 
from control of, raw materials shall be permitted. Eventual 
Japanese participation in world trade relations shall be 
permitted. 

12. The occupying forces of the Allies shall be withdrawn 
from Japan as soon as these objectives have been accom- 
plished and there has been established, in accordance with the 
freely expressed will of the Japanese people, a peacefully 
inclined and responsible government, 

13. We call upon the Government of Japan to proclaim 
now the unconditional surrender of all the Japanese armed 
forces and to provide proper and adequate assurances of 
their good faith in such action. The {ilternative for Japan is 
complete and utter destruction. 

The Effects of the Atomic Bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

f T IROSHIMA stretches over Hat ground in all directions for 
rouglily two miles from the centre. The main commercial 
and residential area of Nagasaki lies on a small plain near 
the head of {i long bay. From here the valley of the river 
Urakami runs north for three or four miles, and a smaller 
valley branches north-east for less than two miles ; both 
valleys are narrow and are separated and flanked by abrupt 
hills rising in places to 1,000 feet. The smaller valley is crowded 
with dwellings without plan. The Urakami valley contained 
large steel, engineering and armament works, together with 
smaller factories and a host of home workshops with an 
attendant jostle of workers’ dwellings. 

Hiroshima had been virtually undamaged by air attack 
before the atomic bomb fell. The bomb exploded near its 
centre and thence spread its destruction with great uniformity. 
Directly or indirectly, it initiated innumerable fires among the 
wooden houses and workshops, which burned unchecked for 
days and gutted the Old Town and the industriid zone en- 
closing it. The more modern industrial buildings on the edge 
of the town, however, at 1| milcT and more from the centre, 
escaped with only minor damage. 

In Nagasaki the centre of damage w as in the indastrial area 
in the Urakami Valley. The harbour and the commercial 
area, nearly two miles distant, escaped with only minor 
damage , and so did the housing in the smaller valley, screened 
by the intervening ridge of hills. 

Both in Hiroshima and in Nagrisaki, the scale of the 
disaster brought city life and industry virtually to a stand 
still. Even the most destructive conventional attacks had no 
comparable effect in paralysing communal organization. 

In great areas of destruction, rising here and there like 
islands, reinforced concrete buildings remained showing few' 
signs of external damage. Reinforced concrete buildings of 
normal construction were usually safe from partial collapse 


beyond 600 yards from the centre of damage, and from struc- 
tural damage beyond mile. Reinforced concrete buildings 
of very heavy construction in Hiroshima, within 200 yards 
of the centre of damage, remained structurally undamaged. 

Light single-storey concrete buildings, such £is are employed 
for factories and warehouses, failed at about a mile from the 
centre of damage in both cities. The most striking feature 
of damage to steel framed single-storey factory sheds w’as their 
mass distortion, in the direction away from the explosion. 

Of the machines housed in these sheds, only five per cent 
had suffered serious damage from the atomic bomb. This 
low' figure is to be ascribed to the absence of fire. Nciirly two- 
thirds of all machines in the Urak{imi valley had been housed 
in smaller workshops and sheds of timber. These shops w ere 
burnt down almost without exception to a distance in excess 
of 1 miles from the centre of damage j fifty per cent of the 
machines in them was destroyed or irreparably damaged. 

Japanese houses are. constructed on a fnime of 4-in. or 6-in. 
square timbers. The roofs are a source of weakness, their 
covering of pantile? bedded in mud on |-in. boarding being 
disproportionately heavy. The w’alls are of bamboo covered 
with 3 ins. of mud, which is sometimes protected by J-in. 
boarding ; much of the wall space is occupied by paper- 
covered screens. Complete collapse of these buildings from 
blast extended to miles from the centre of damage in 
Hiroshima, and to an average of IJ miles in Nagasaki. Fire 
completed the destruction almost to the same distance. 








___ ^ ^ ^ 

^ had their exposed skin burnt so severely that it w'as 

.mmediately charred dark brown or black ; these people died 
w ithin minutes or at most hours. V cry severe burns w’ere 
occasioiuilly reported at nearly IJ miles from the centre of 
damage; mild burns at disLinces of 2^ miles and more. 

Fire was not conlined to wooden Japanese houses, but 
raged fiercely in many concrete buildings, in some machine 
shops, and in other buildings not normally subject to lire. It 
is certain that firespread did occur in both cities ; but mttre 
striking is the viist numbers of sepiirate points of fire. 

The most import{int radio-active action at Hiroshima and 
Nagiisaki appears to have been that from penetrating radi- 
ation, for convenience called gammti rays. The gamma ravs 
pass through the skin without affecting it. They do not attack 
the cells in the blood-stream, but the primitive cells in the 
bone marrow, from which most of the different types of cells 
in the blood are formed. Therefore serious effects begin to 
appear only as the fully-formed cells alreiidy in the blood 
die off gradually and naturally, and are not replaced. Deaths 
probably began in about a week after the explosion, reached 
a peak in about three weeks, and had for the most part ceiisenl 
after six or eight weeks. 

It is estimated that people in the open have a fifty per cent 
chance of surviving the effects of gamma rays at } mile from 
the centre of damage. The gamma rays are capable of pene- 
trating considerable thickness of building and other material. 

The effects of gamma rays on human reproduction neces- 
sarily form a long-term study, but at distances up to 1 1 mile? 
from the centre of damage, pregnant women wlio survived 
had either miscarriages or premature infants who died very 
soon. Two months after the ex[)Io?ion miscarriages, abortions 
and premature births throughout Hiroshima weie nearly liye 
times as frequent {is in normal times, and formed more' than 
one quarter of {ill deliveries. Sperm counts made in 
Hiroshima show that a high proportion of men exposed to 

pamma rays, up to perhaps J miles fixtm the centre of damage 
liaA e reduced pow'er of reproduction. 

Official casualty figure? for Hiroshima are 78,150 dead, as 
well as 13,083 missing. Those killed by air attack durim*- the 
whole war throughout Great Britain, including LomUm 
numbered 60,000. The standard figure for an {domic bomb 
m Hntish conditions W'ould lie approximately 50,000 dead. 
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ROOSEVELT’S FOURTH TERM 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd President of the U S . only 
President to be chosen for more than two terms, died on 
April 12, 1945, at Warm Springs. Georgia, aged 63. On 
January 20, 1945. when he spoke his fourth inaugural 
address, it was America's first wartime Presidential 
inauguration since Lincoln, i. Delivering his fourth 
inaugural address from the White House. On his left is 
his son. Colonel James Roosevelt. 2. Disabled soldiers 
listen to the speech. 3. The funeral procession passes 
down Delaware Avenue, Washington, to the Capitol 
4. Tomb at Hyde Park, New York, Roosevelt’s birthplace. 

Below, memorial coin struck in January 1946 














Cbapter 373 

AMERICA AT THE WAR’S END AND AFTER 


The emotional impact on the American people of the atomic bomb and of the 
death of President Roosevelt ranked with that of the end of the Second Great 
War, Quick acceptance of President Truman and rapid progress toward 
reconversion^ despite a post-war wave of strikes^ eased the transition from 
war to peace ^ states Selden Menefee, author of Assignment : 
and of Chapters 25 f 294, and 321 in this history of the year 1945, 


I N terms of its emotional impact on 
the American people, the sudden 
death of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, in his thirteenth year as President, 
tops the list of events in the United 
States during 1945. His sudden passing 
was a profound shock to his friends and 
enemies alike. Men who had sneeringly 
referred to him as “ that man in the 
White House ’’ during the 1944 election 
campaign first were incredulous, then 
wept when they heard the news. 

For three days the nation was in 
deep mourning. Flags everywhere were 
at half mast, most shops were closed. 
Tens of millions of Americans felt the 
loss as deeply as if a member of their 

own families had died. 
Death of A woman in Detroit 
Roosevelt said, “It doesn’t seem 

possible. It seems to 
me that he will be back on the 
radio to-morrow, telling us that it 
was just a mistake.” Soldiers on 
Okinawa cried unashamedly. When 
the President’s body was brought by 
train from Georgia to Washington, D.C., 
silent crowds lined the tracks at every 
town. Half of Washington’s population 
turned out to pay tribute to the flag- 
draped coffin on its black horse-drawn 
hearse as it was taken from the railway 
station to the White House. And when 
it had passed, an elderly Negro woman 
remained sitting on the Pennsylvania 
Avenue kerb, rocking back and forth 
and crying : “ Oh, he's gone. He’s 
gone for ever. I loved him so. He’s 
never coming back. ...” 

For the common people of America, 
over the years Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had evolved from a friend into a father- 
symbol — someone on whom they knew 
they could depend. Many Americans 
in uniform could not remember any 
other president. They knew him as the 
man who foresaw America’s entry into 
the war and did his best to prepare for 
it, against Congressional opposition — 
and the man who started to prepare for 
peace long before victory was won, by 
proposing that the United Nations be 
made a permanent organization for 
enforcing world peace. When a nation- 
wide opinion poll asked Americans late 
in 1945 to name “ two or three of the 
greatest men who have ever lived in 


this country,” Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was named by 61 per cent, Abraham 
Lincoln by 57 per cent, and George 
Washington by 46 per cent. 

After the first shock of Roosevelt’s 
death, all eyes turned on President 
Truman, who was not well known to the 
American people. He was something 
of a political accident — an average 
Midwesterner from Missouri who failed 
in business after the last war, who 
had been a local politician until 
the notorious Boss Tom Pendergast 
of Kansas City decided to back 
him for the Democratic nomination to 


the U.S. Senate in 1934. Truman 
remained loyal to Pendergast even after 
he was sent to jail ; but no breath of 
scandal had ever touched Truman. In 
the Senate he had made his mark. 
As a hard-working, liberal, conscientious 
Senator he won an enviable reputation 
as head of a Committee to investigate 
war expenditures. In 1944 he was a 
compromise selection for the Vice- 
Presidency, accepted by the Democratic 
politicians who feared that Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace was too liberal to 
be acceptable to the right wing of the 
Party. Truman campaigned well, but 
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TENNESSEE HOME OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 

The atomic bomb (see Chapter 379) was first used operationally at Hiroshima on A...r,.cf a 

*^*th 'f Clinton plant at Oakridge, near Knoxville, Tennessee where 

part ol the apparatus for constructing it was located. Right, research-workers wearing 

special uniforms with chest-todges containing film to record radiation exposure. 

Phoim, Xew York Tijnes Photos ; Associated Press 



even to some of Roosevelt's staunchest 
supporters to have an average American, 
a man whom they could alwavs under- 
stand, in high office. Truman courted 
Congress, hoping to avoid the bad 
relations with the Senate and House 
wliich had dogged the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. He made it clear that he was 
no crusader, but only a man who was 
pledged to keep the gains of the pre- 
ceding twelve years, win the war, and 
see the country safely into the peace. 

By the end of June a poll gave 87 per 
cent approval of the way he was hand- 
ling his job, and only 3 per cent dis- 
approved. This sur- 
passed even Roosevelt’s 
peak of popularity. In 
September a poll was 
President’s handling of 
relations. Some 24 per 
cent said '' excellent/’ 48 per cent 
■* good,” and only one per cent “ poor.” 
(The rest were undecided.) 

As the battle for Germany drew to a 
cIo.se, talk of the post-war world reached 
a new f>€ak. The newspapers devoted 
columns of space daily to the San 
Francisco Confer<^nce {see Chapter 381), 
and more coluiiiiis to the controversy 
over when reconversion should l)egin. 
V.F. Dav came as a bit of an anti-climax 
aft**r the gradual breakdown of the 
<i»'rman inilitarv machine and after at 
lea-^t two fal-'C reports of surrender. 

\ ork arid a few other cities held 
Mil I'roinptu r-elebratious on May 7, but 
iii most jilaces people went about their 
v .,rk in war plants and shops with the 
remark, *' ell, that’s two down and 
• li • to 20 .” In San Francisco there was 
) o puf'liQ demon. ration whatsoever. 


Popular 
.Approval 
of Truman 

taken on the 
U.S. foreign 


\yiien, however, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, after a 
triumphal reception in London and 
Paris, arrived by air in Washington 
on June 18, he had an enthusiastic 
welcome from hundreds of thousands 
of people as he drove to address Con- 
grefeS. Next day in New York he was 
giv^en an over- 
whelming ovation 
from crowds estima- 
ted at four million, 
ill the evening 
receiving the Free 
dom of New York 
from Mayor La 
Guardia. Eisen- 
hower’s appoint- 
ment as Chief of 
Staff of the Army 
was announced on 
November 20 , 
following the re- 
tirement of General 
Marshall, who, past 
the statutory retir- 
ing age of 64, 
was subsequently 
appointed the 
President’s special 
envoy i n China 
(see page 3778). 

On V.J. Day, 
enthusiastic San 
Franciscans staged 
a three-day cele- 
bration that bor- 
dered on mob dis- 
order. Even staid 
Washington had a 
night of delirious 
celebration, as did 



TRIBUTE TO U.S. MARINES 

A special three-cent stamp commemora- 
ting the achievements of the U.S. 
Marines in the Second Great War was 
issued on July ii, 1945. Purple in 
colour, it depicted the raising by U.S. 
Marines of the American flag on Mount 
Suribachi, the volcano commanding 
Iwo Jima, on February 23 , 1945 (see 
illus. in page 3767 ) 


nearly every American city. Me 
Americans identified themselves em 
tionally with the Pacific war mm 
more than with the European war, ai 
only after Japan’s surrender did th« 
feel a sense of release. 

American war workers had turned 
a good performance on the productic 
lines. In the five years since the fall ( 
France, U.S. industry and labour ha 
turned out 297,000 combat plane 
3,600,000 trucks, 86,(X)0 tanks, 87,00 
warships of all sizes, 5,200 merchar 
ships, 434 million tons of steel, 

41,000 millic 
rounds of airnn 
nition. The w; 
had cost more thj 

£71,000 million, ( 
more than the c 
penditures of fl 
British Conimo] 
wealth and Empii 
and the Sovie 
Union combined 
and it had co 5 
252,146 America 
lives, out of a tolf 
of 1,070,000 casual 
ties. The cost wa 
high but few be 
grudged it. Thewa 
had been a heavj 
drain also 01 
American resource 
— some expertj 

estimated t h a 1 
United States oi 
supplies would Iasi 
only twelve more 
years at wartime 
rates of consump- 
tion, and her iron 
ore only eight years. 

During the war, 
living standards 
reached and re- 
mained on a level 
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higher than ever before in the nation's 
history. When hostilities ended, petrol 
rationing was dropped. Shoe rationing 
soon followed. In November all food 
rationing, except of sugar, was ended, 
with the world sugar shortage making 
rationing of that commodity probable 
until 1947. Some shortages still per- 
sisted at the end of the year, especially 
of meats and fats ; but farm production 
was so high that food rationing was 
felt to be no longer necessary. 

The coimtry was, however, faced by 
a real danger of inflation. Living costs 
had risen by about a third during the 
war, and threatened to go higher 
because of the shortage of consumers' 
goods as compared with the demand. 
Price controls were therefore extended 
to the middle of 1946, despite some 
business opposition, and manufacturers 
made strenuous efforts to turn over to 
peacetime production. 

The Army started cancelling contracts 
in April, when the Allies were sweeping 
through Germany. More orders were 

Armv revised after V.E. 

Contracts ff/ - . 

Cancelled following the dropping 

of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, the armed serv^ices sent out 

30.000 telegrams cancelling the great 
bulk of remaining contracts. Almost 
immediately after victory, shipment of 
the armed forces home began. By the 
end of the year, over half of the 
8,000,000 men in the Army had been 
demobilized, and nearly half of the 

3.750.000 men in the Navy. Supply 
of civilian clothes to the demobilized 
caused such a drain on supplies that 
a civilian could not buy a shirt or suit 
of standard quality and size. 

The housing shortage was an immense 
problem. During the war, residential 
construction had been limited to war 
housing, much of it temporary. Now 
some 3,000,000 returning men needed 
homes. There were none av^ailable in 
the larger cities except for purchase at 
inflated prices. More than a million 
families were sharing accommodation 
with others, and many people were 
living in trailer-caravans. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, 2,000 people answered an 
advertisement for a single flat. In 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, a man, his wife 
and baby spent seven freezing December 
nights in their car because they could 
not find even an hotel room. Home 
construction went slowly because 
materials were scarce and costs so high 
that houses of a type which sold for 
£1,500 before the war could not be 
built to sell for less than £2,500. 

Reconversion brought the index of 
industrial production, which had reached 
a peak of 232 per cent of the pre-war 


level in February and March, down to 
163 per cent in October. Then it started 
to rise again. New cars, refrigerators 
and vacuum cleaners began to appear 
in shop windows, though few were 
available for purchase as yet. 

Before the war's end, government 
economists had predicted that 8,000,000 
people would be unemployed during 
the reconversion period ; but at the end 
of 1945 the number without work was 
still under 2,000,000. Many women 
war workers had left the labour market, 
and many demobilized men were taking 
a rest before starting to work again. 
Low-paid jobs in service industries 
were still going begging. It was antici- 
pated, however, that the £40,000 
million national income of 1945 would 
decline to £30,000 million in 1946. 


The greatest threat to an ordered 
changeover to peace economy was the 
wave of strikes. Patriotic pledges had 
held back both union leaders and 
members from striking during the war ; 
but four days after V. J. Day the United 
Auto Workers (C.I.O.) presented the 
automobile industry with a demand for 
a thirty per cent wage increase, so that 
the workers’ take-home pay ” would 
be as large for the peacetime forty-hour 
week as it had been for 48 hours (with 
8 hours at overtime rates) during the 
war. The U.A.W. selected General 
Motors, the largest company, for the 
initial test, and called out 175,000 G.M. 
workers late in November. This in turn 
affected other companies depending on 
G.M. for parts. President Truman 
appointed a fact-finding board to try to 



¥ 

and president meet in PLYMOUTH SOUND 

S. Truman of the United States met on board the 32 oco 

PresMent f : Sound on August 2. 1945 Th. 

lunchtd wTh ^ from the Potsdam Conference (see Cha’pter 380) 

The to Tat of ^®«ived him on board the American cruiser ‘ Au^usU • 

The two heads of State are here pacing the quarterdeck of the • Renown. ' Photo U PU 
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Three-fourths of the public thought that 
social security legislation should be ex- 
tended to cover all workers, instead of 
excluding those in homes, on farms and 
in very small businesses. And by a vote 
of five to two, Americans told inter- 
viewers for the National Opinion Re- 
search Centre that they thought Presi- 
dent Truman should take a stronger 
stand in trying to get Congress to carry 
out his recommendations. 

The record of Congress was much 
better in the international field than in 
domestic affairs. Congress approved the 
ratification by the Senate of the United 
Nations Charter on July 28 by a vote 
of 89 to 2, after only two weeks of 
hearings and debate. Every measure 
presented by the Administration in the 
field of foreign policy was similarly 
approved, although sometimes by much 
narrower margins. After some delay, 
the full appropriations requested by 
U.N.R.R.A. were voted. Membership 
in the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion was approved. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act was renewed and 
extended, and the lending powers of the 
Export-Import Bank increased. The 
Bretton Woods agreements for an Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund were 
approved after a bitter fight. The entire 
Administration programme for an 
orderly expansion of world trade was 
thus approved by the same Congress 
that blocked the entire Administration 
domestic programme. 

The end of the war was the signal for 
President Truman, on August 15, to 
release the findings of the Army and 

Pearl Navy inquiry boards 

into the circumstances 

ar or ^vhich had enabled the 

Inquiries ^ , 

Japanese to make so 

successful an attack on Pearl Harbor on 

December 7, 1941, The Navy report 

criticized Rear-Admiral Husband 

Kimmel, in command of Pearl Harbor 

at the time, and Admiral Harold Stark, 

C.-in-C. Pacific Fleet, though it found 

no “ serious offences committed nor 

serious blame incurred ” by any of its 

personnel. The Army report extended 

its censure from Lieutenant-General 

Walter Short, in command at Hawaii at 

the time, to include Mr. Cordell Hull, 

the Secretary of State, and General 

George C. Marshall, the Chief of Staff. 

Courts-martial were not recommended, 

but the reports did tell a shocking tale 

of unpreparedness, confusion and lack 

of co-operation between the service 

branches. 

On September 
unanimously for 
vestigation, and 


6 the Senate voted 
a Congressional in- 
eight days later a 
committee of ten, all lawyers — five 
members of the Senate, five of the House 



U.S. INDUSTRY TURNS FROM WAR TO PEACE 

By the end of 1945, America’s major industries were being reconverted to produce peacetime 
goods. Above, workers in a California factory finish a wartime order for aircraft wings, while 
in the foreground others produce food cabinets and soda-fountain equipment. Below, some of 
the 40,000 U.S.A.A.F. aircraft on an Arkansas dump. Engines and other salable parts have 
been removed, while the metal is earmarked for salvage. Photos, Associated Press; Keystone 



of Representatives — ^was set up. It 
opened its investigations on November 
15 ; its report, issued after it had 
listened for weeks to testimony from 
almost everybody still living who had 
had any connexion with the disaster, 
was published on July 21, 1946. Eight 
members signed the majority report 
which, placing the blame squarely on 
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the local commanders, Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short, found them guilty 
of errors of judgement, but not of dere- 
liction of duty. 

They exonerated President Roosevelt 
(placed first in the list accused by the 
two Senators who signed a sharp and 
bitter dissent from the majority report) 
from all blame ; but both the War and 







t Tiiii; tho sjilo; tojethor, and a?kod the 
t '>ard To oxaniino the oompanv's books 
T-^ a. Tonnine whether the iucrease could 
i. UhI. But G.M. refused to agree 
tl.K- pnx'edure, srsniing that ability 
to y.ay was no criterion for wage iii- 
' re .- s. and its representAtives walked 
out 01 the hearing. Industrialists gener- 
• Iv se-emed disj.osed to stage a sit-down 
>t...<f r.ither than submit to peacetime 
r* L' 4 ..i.ion 0 f protits and higher wage 
t At the end of the year over 

A • M workers were on strike, and if 

.spread, increasing lack of 
■!> im-r o. d.<. with a consequent in- 
i'- i i .uger of inflation, threatened 

Tlu- danger was heightened 


f I * 
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t union membership had 


soared during the war to a total of 
14,500,000 members, while industry had 
acquired a cusluon of some £ 10,000 
million in wartime profits with which 
to soften the impact of labour troubles. 

During his first months in office, 
President Truman followed a middle-of- 
the-road course in domestic politics. 
But with the war’s end, he asked the 
Congress to enact a far-reaching pro- 
puiime providing for legal authority for 
his fact-finding committees on labour 
disputes, government planning for full 
employment, increased unemployment 
compensation, extension of social 
security legislation, protection of Negro 
job rights, a housing programme, and 
other liberal measures as a precaution 


NE^ YORK CELEBRATES JAPAN’S DEFEAT 

.\hhcujh the defeat of Japan waa not officially celebrated in the United States until September 2 
. "*enature 01 the surrender terms in Tokyo Bay (see page 3824). there were wild 

01 .4.4., us.^ as soon as the news of the ‘ cease fire ’ came through on August 15 Here 

® of ‘he fanious sLue of Liberty 

“ pan ^4 .,.e drive for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. Photo. Pictorial Pres.t 


against post-war chaos. A combination f 
Republicans and conservative Dom ^ 
operated through the peculiar 
system of Congressional commiSert! 

bottle up virtually ail of this legislatio! 
before it could come to a vote. ® ™ 

L "^*^0 American public was disposed tn 
back Truman. The C T n «r ^ ^ ^ 

of his proposal to give fart « 
committees power to 
delay and investigate Public 

strikes ; but labour Packing 

supported every other Truman 
portion of his programme. A majority 
of Americans believed that big business^ 
men were making more than a fair 
profit, and that the government should 
have the right to decide what a fair 
profit was. Nine out of ten wanted 
price control continued ; two-thirds of 
all Americans favoured the forty-hour 
week, and almost as many favoured a 
legal minimum wage of 65 cents an hour. 














ALLItD FAR EASTERN ADVISORY COMMISSION 

J^oTto Allied Far Eastern Advisory Com- 

a.-^ ,o ar^h'rLrnHr ?*' **>5 »»’« Japanese surrender terms.’ a ^oposal 

to at me London Counal of Foreign Ministers in September. The Comm ssion’s fir^ 

of Malor-'S^n Fra^ R "m^ov ’ R Department. Washington, under the chairmanship 

Stcn. A a "f represented. Front row. left to right : Mr. T. A 

' T * * sndsen New Zealand) ; Mr; P. E* Naggiar (France) * Mr Wei 

Cut — "or A To ’rt 1 F. Byrnes (U.S.A. Secretary of 

Loudon Netherlands! ; Dr. H. V. Evatt (Australia) ; Major-Gen. McCoy (U.S.) • 

: and Gensral Carlos Romulo (Philippines). Phofo, Ket/stone 

Xa\ y r* nifjjt > Wfr»* held to have 

liiled in tn*' full 'ILfcharge of tlieir 

duties, ofh< » r> n uiMMi in the committee’s 
• vRsur- in. ludniL' Lieutenant-General 
ly'Mnard «Tf r«.‘.v nvho commanded the 
1 >. 1 *‘h Army iii Europe — see illas. in 
[ aji.i Admiral R. K. Turnpr 


Sir Girja Shahkar Saipai India 


(director of amphibious operations in 
the Pacific — see illus. in page 2882). 

The ending of Lend-Lease shortly 
after \ . J , Day created hardly a ripple 
in the L^nited States. The British 
reactions to President Truman’s an- 
nouncement on the subject, which 



Britons considered unnecessarily abrupt, 
caused some surprise. Congress had 
voted Lend-Lease for war purposes 
only, alid would have bitterly opposed 
its extension after the end of hostilities. 
The American public was never well- 
informed on tlie subject of Lend-Lease ; 
more than two-thirds of the people 
thought that the United States should 
be paid back for the war materials sent 
to Britain, and almost as many did not 
know that they were getting “ mutual 
aid ” from Britain — the total value of 
such reciprocal aid up to June 30, 1945, 
being f 1,080, 300, (X)0. Sixty- five per 
cent of college graduates, but only 

29 per cent of those 
who had simply passed 
through the elemen- 
tary schools, knew 
about “ reverse lend- 
lease.” 

Opinion was simi- 
larly uninformed in 
regard to the British 
mission headed by 
Lord Keynes which 
came to America in 
September to negoti- 
ate a grant or loan to 
assist in restoring 
Britain’s trade. 


PEARL HARBOR 
INQUIRY 

On November iSr ^945 ^ 
U.S. Congressional commit- 
tee of inquiry into the Pearl 
Harbor attack in 194^ 
began its sittings sn Wash- 
ington. It consisted of five 
members of the Senate and 
five of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Committee 
(right) here examines the 
first two witnesses. On the 
walls are relief maps of 
the Hawaiian islands. 

Photo, Keystone 
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In a Gallup poll held while the negoti- 
ations were on, disapproval of “ a loan of 
three to five thousand million dollars to 
help England gee back on her feet*' was 
expressed by sixty per cent, approval 
by only 27 per cent. Behind this un- 
favouiable opinion was the memory of 
unpaid loans after the First Great War, 
kept alive by isolationist propagandists. 

Lord Keynes was considered by 
Ainericanofficials to be an extremely able 
negotiator, and the terms finally agreed 

upon undoubtedly were 
as favourable as Con- 
gress could be expected 
to approve When the 
agreement was announced early in 
December, after twelve weeks of nego- 
tiation, the concessions made by the 
British were sufficient to gain wide- 
spread editorial approval in the Ameri- 
can press. One factor in favour of th? 
loan was the widespread realization that 
American prosperity as well as military 


Negotiations 
for Loan 
to Britain 



security depended on full participation 
in world affairs. 

The agreement was fora totalU.S. loan 
of §4,400,000,000 (£1,100,000,000) to 
Britain, consisting of a credit agreement 
for §3,750,000,000 (£937,500,000), to be 
spent mainly on American goods needed 
for reconverting British industry, and a 
final sum in settlement of Lease-Lend of 
§650,000,000 (£162,500,000). The credit, 
which could be drawn upon at any time 
between the date of ratification of the 
agreement and December 31, 1951, was 
to be repaid over a fifty-year period 
starting on December 31, 1951, with in- 
terest at two per cent, except during 
years when Britain's income from home- 
produced exports and invisible current 
transactions was less than the average 
annual amount of U.K. imports during 
1936-38. For her part Britain agreed to 
support the American programme for an 
international policy of lowering barriers 
to world trade, including the modifica- 
tion of the sterling bloc policy after one 
year, and acceptance of the Bretton 
Woods proposals (see page 3256). The 
loan agreement, approved by the British 
Parliament before the end of the year, 
was ratified by Congress, after a stiff 
fight in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, on July 13, 1946. 

The American public was profoundly 
shaken by the news of the atomic bomb. 
A great majority approved the use of the 
bomb as a means of ending the war ; but 
they viewed it with mixed feelings, 
nevertheless, because of the danger that 


it might be used against the United 
States at some future time. Most people 
realized that within a very short period 
— possibly five years — other countries 
could develop their own atomic bombs ; 
nevertheless, they felt that such secrets 
as America possessed should be kept 
under American control for as long as 
possible. In the background was a feel- 
ing of guilt over having unleashed this 
new death -dealing device. Most Ameri- 
cans believed that in the end mankind 
would be better off as a result of 
atomic fission, and that it will make 
future wars less likely ; but five people 
out of six thought that there was a 
real danger of the world's urban popula 
tion being annihilatefl in another war. 

Mr. Clement Attlee, British Prime 
Minister, and Sir John Anderson, who 
had supervised atomic energy research 
for the British War Cabinet, arrived by 
air in Washington on 
November 10 for talks 
between the United 
States, Britain and 
Canada on atomic energv, the con- 
ference lasting from November 11-14. 
A joint statement, signed by President 
Truman, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Mackenzie 
King and issued on November 15, 
declared their willingness to exchange 
fundamental scientific information with 
other of the United Nations that would 
fully reciprocate as soon as effective, 
enforceable safeguards against its use 
for destructive purposes could be de- 
vised, and advocated the setting up at 


Mr. Attlee 
Visits the 
LTnited States 


^ V 


BRITISH PREMIER 
IN WASHINGTON 

Mr, Clement Attlee arrived 
in Washington on Novem- 
ber 10, 1945, for talks be- 
tween Britain, the U.S. and 
Canada. On November 13 
he addressed a joint session 
of Congress when he de- 
clared : * Man’s material 

discoveries have outpaced 
his moral progress. The 
greatest task that faces us 
today is to bring home to 
all people before it is too 
late that our civilization 
can only survive by the 
acceptance and practice in 
international relations and 
in our national life of the 
Christian principle that we 
are members one of an- 
other.' Above, Mr. Attlee 
and President Truman at 
the White House. Right, 
the British Premier ad- 
dresses Congress. 
Fhotos, Keystone 
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the earliest practicable date of a coni- 
missiou under the United Nations to 
prepare recommendations as to safe- 
guards to be submitted to the United 
Nations Organization. The proposed 
Atomic Energy Commission was set up 
on January 24. 1946, during the first 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 

United Nations in London (see Chapter 
387). 

A bill to provide for ‘‘ Government 
control of the production, ownership 
and use of fissionable material,” and 

Bill to iuiposing penalties up 

Control years’ im- 

Atomic Energy or a fine 

up to $20,000 (£5,000) 

or both for disseminating information 
" on restricted data with intent to 
injure the U.S.A. or to secure ad- 
vantage for a foreign nation,” pro- 
posed in December by Senator Brien 
McMahon, head of the Special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy set up by the 
Senate, was approved by the full Senate 
on June 1, 1946, and sent to the House 
of Representatives. 

During his stay in Washington, 
Mr. Attlee addressed a joint session 
of Congress, emphasizing the ties that 
bound the United States and the 



AGREEMENT ON U.S. LOAN TO BRITAIN 

On December 6, 1945, after 12 weeks of negotiation, agreement was reached in Washington 
between representatives of Great Britain and the United States for a loan to Britai^of 
£1,100,000.000. Here the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes, puts his signature to 
the agreement. On his left is Mr. Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, and on his 
right Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to Washington, and (extreme left) Lord Keynes, who 
led the British mission. Immediately behind Mr. Byrnes is Mr. Dean Acheson, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State. The agreement was ratified by Congress on July 13, 1946. Photo, Keystone 


United Kingdom, and explaining the 
point of \dew and programme of the 
British Labour Party, with its freedom- 
loving tradition. “ We in the Labour 
Party,” said Mr. Attlee, “ declare that 
we are in line with those who fought 
for Magna Carta and Habeas Corpus, 
with the Pilgrim Fathers and with the 
signatories of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 


Many points of friction with the 
Soviet Union developed during 1945, 
most noticeably over the situation in 
the Far East. On the initiative of Mr. 
Byrnes, U.S. Secretary of State, while 
he was in London in September for the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters (see Chapter 378), a Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission was created to 


MOTOR FACTORY WORKERS STRIKE 

In the United States the return to peace was marked by a wave of strikes, the workers’ ‘ no- 
strikes-during* wartime ’ pledges no longer holding good. By the end of 1945, some 400,000 
employees of General Motors alone were out Below, a procession of workers with placards^ 
parade outside the G.M. works in Detroit Photo, Associated Press 
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formulate policies for the carrying 
out of the Japanese surrender terms. 
Russia suggested that the Advisory’ 
Commission should be preceded by the 
appointment of an Allied Control Council 
for J apan — a proposal that was opposed 
by the U.S.A. (see page 3841) ; and no 
Russian representative was present 
when the Commission held its first 
meeting in Washington on October 29. 

Two working committees were set up 
to consider (a) basic policies and 
objectives in Japan, 
study of directives sent 
to General MacArthur 
and the implementing 
of orders issued by him ; 

(b) Japanese \var crimes, 
tives of the Commission were appointed 
to visit Japan and familiarize them- 
selves at first hand with the situation 
there. At the Moscow meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers in December {•''ve 
page 3564), agreement was reached 
on the constitution of an Allied Control 
Council and a Far Eastern Commission 
for Japan, the latter to supersede 
the Far Eastern Advisory Commission , 
and on January 2, 1946, Lieutenaiit- 

General Derevvanko, who signed the 



Japanese surrender instrument on 
behalf of his country (see pnge 
3825), was appointed Soviet delogjU® 
on the Allied Control Council, at. 
Andrei Gromyko. Soviet Ambassai or 
in Washington, Soviet representative 
on the Far Eastern Commission. 
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SEPTEMBER 1945 


Diary of the War 

September 1. Russians withdrew 
from British, American and French zones 
of occupation in Vienna. At Monte 
Cassino, Italy, Polish cemetery dedicated 
in ceremony attended by Field -Marshal 
Alexander. 

September 2. Japanese signed instru- 
ment of unconditional surrender on board 

U. S. battleship “ Missouri ** in Tokyo 
Bay ; 13,000 U.S. troops landed in Japan ; 
Japanese forces surrendered in Luzon 
(Philippines). Annamites in French Indo- 
china attacked members of French colony 
in Saigon. Minesweeping of Malacca 
Straits begun. Censorship ended in 
Britain. U.S. I^end- Lease agreement with 
Britain teimiinated. 

September 3. British prisoners of war 
and internees sailed for home from Tokyo. 
British troops landed at Hongkong. 
In Malaya, Royal Marines took over 
Penang. British military authorities 
lifted restrictions on fraternization. Allied 
victory march in Brussels to celebrate 
lirst anniversary of city’s liberation. 

September 4. General MacArthur 
ordered immediate demobilization and 
disarmament of Japanese army and 
prohibited broadcasts in foreign lan- 
guages. General Sir Bernard Frey berg, 

V. C., appointed to succeed Sir Cyril 
Newall as Governor- General of New 
Zealand. Wake Island surrendered by 
Japanese commander. General Franco 
informed of decision of Allied conference 
on the re-establishment of international 
zone of Tangier. 

September 5. British and Indian 
forces landed at Singapore. In Germany, 
Hugo Stinnes and 43 other industrialists 
arrested by British Control Commission. 
Rioting continued at Saigon, Indo-China. 

September 6 . Surrender of all 
Japanese in S.W. Pacific area signed on 
board H.M.S. “ Glory ” off Rabaul. 
General Eisenhower announced termina- 
tion of Press censorship in Europe. 
Greek Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos. 
arrived in London. 

September 7. British naval base at 
Singa|iore handed back to British control. 
British, American, Russian and French 
troops held victory parade in Berlin. 
Australian House of Representatives 
ratified United Nations Charter. 

September 8. Troops of 1st U.S. 
Cavalry Division entered Tokyo ; U.S. 
flag raised in presence of General Mac* 
Arthur. Surrender of all Japanese on 
Bougainville and adjacent islands signed 
at Australian H.Q. Surrender of Japanese 
forces in Netherlands East Indies and 
Dutch Borneo signed. 

September 9 . Formal surrender of 
1,000,000 Japanese signed in Nanking by 
General Okamura ; the document specified 
that the surrender to General Chiang 
Kai-shek covered all ground, sea, air 
and auxiliary forces “ within China 
(excluding Manchuria), Formosa, and 
Fi‘euch Indo-China north of latitude 
16 N.” U.S. troops landed on Korea, 
liberating hundreds of British and 
American prisoners of war ; surrender 
instrument signed. 


September 10. General MacArthur 
ordered dissolution of Japanese Imperial 
H.Q., established radio and Pr^s censor- 
ship in Japan. Commander of Japanese 
forces in N. Borneo surrendered at 
Labuan. In Malaya, S.E.A.C. troops 
landed at Port Swettenham and Port 
Dickson. Quisling sentenced to death by 
Norwegian court. Sweden suspended 
neutrality regulations in force since the 
outbreak of the war. 

September 11. Japanese General 
To jo arrested after attempting to commit 
suicide. Surrender of Dutch Timor signed 
off Koepang. Chinese forces entered 
Hanoi, Indo-China. First meeting of 
Foreign Ministers opened in London. 
Sir Arthur Tedder promoted Marshal 
of the R.A.F. 

September 12. Surrender of Japanese 
forces in S.E. Asia received at Singapore 
by Lord Ix>ui 3 Mountbatten. First 
S.E.A.C. troops flown to Bangkok, 
Siam. Field-Marshal Montgomery made 
“ Citizen of Honour ” of Brussels. 
Revealed that Field-Marshal von Busch 
died on July 17 in prisoner of war 
hospital in England. 

September 13. Japanese 18th Army 
Anally surrendered at Wewak, New Guinea, 
to Australians. Surrender of Japanese 
troops in Burma took place in Rangoon 
- to British 12th Army. Japanese Military 
H.Q. formally abolished. Anglo -U.S, 
trade and flnancial discussions began in 
Washington. / 

September 14. Surrender of all 
Japanese forces in Malaya made at 
Kuala Lumpur. Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery granted Germans in British 
occupation zone the right to form 
political parties. 

September 15. Togo, former Japanese 
Foreign Minister, surrendered to the 
U.S. 8th Army. Aircraft of R.A.F. 
Fighter Command flew over London to 
commemorate the Battle of Britain. 

September 16, Japanese in Hong- 
kong surrendered to Admiral Harcourt. 
Lord Wavell arrived in Delhi. 

September 17. Trial began at Lune- 
burg of Josef Kramer, commandant of 
Belscn concentration camp, and 44 of his 
staff. Chinese national flag hoisted over 
Formosa after 50 years of Japanese 
occupation. Yugoslav Government 
claimed whole of province of Venezia 
Guilia on the ground that it is “ geographi- 
cally, economically, and by the will of 
its population ” a constituent part of 
Yugoslavia. 

September 18. Rresident Truman 
announced the resignation of Mr. Stimson 
as Secretary of War, succeeded by 
Mr. Robert Patterson. First shipment 
of rubber left Singapore. New graving- 
dock, second largest in the world, opened 
at Cape Town. 

September 19. Mr. Attlee and Lord 
Wavell broadcast on Government’s pro- 
posals for self-government for India. 
International traffic resumed on the 
Rhine from Duisburg to the sea. William 
Joyce (“ Lord Haw-Haw ”) sentenced to 
death for treason in the Central Criminar 
Couit, London. 


September 20. British and American 
warships arrived in Slianghai. New 
British submarine “ Achates ” launched 
at Devonport. 

September 21. Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery given a civic reception in Prague. 

September 22. In Germany British 
Military Government announced that 
local and provincial councils, composed 
of selected Germans, would be established 
at once and that when these were func- 
tioning satisfactorily the Germans would 
be allowed to elect their own local 
councils. The liner “He de France ** 
handed back to French authorities at 
Southampton. 

September 23. Announced that a 
further relaxation of non-fraternization 
orders would, from October 1, permit 
British .. occupation troops to enter 
German homes. Denmark declared to 
be the first Continental country free of 
mines, 2,000,000 having been lifted. 

September 24. General MacArthur 
issued orders to the Japanese calling 
for the establishment of economic control 
and for the production of essential com- 
modities ; war production prohibited and 
all heavy industries placed under Allied 
control. Petroleum agreement signed 
by Great Britain and the United States. 

September 25. American troops 
landed at Aomori, southern terminus of 
the rail ferry between Honshu and 
Hokkaido. World Trade Union Con- 
ference met in Paris. Diplomatic rela- 
tions resumed between U.S.S.R. and 
Hungary. Announced that British ships 
would cease to use the Panama Canal 
to conserve foreign dollar payments. 

September 26. U.S. officer killed and 
other Allied casualties sustained in 
clashes with Annamite nationalists near 
Saigon, Indo-China. 

September 27. Emperor Hirohito 
made formal call on General MacArtJuir 
at U.S. Embassy in Tokyo. In Germany, 
larger food rations announced for 
children between 9-17 and for victims of 
Nazi persecution approved by Allied 
Kommandatura in Berlin. In London, 
international agreement signed for estab- 
lishment of European Central Inland 
Transport Organization, signatories in- 
cluding BriGiin, the U.S.S.R,, and France. 

September 28. General Patton re- 
ported to General Eisenhower on 
‘‘ de-nazification ” programme in Bavaria. 
Malta again became Mediterranean H.Q. 
of British Fleet. King and Queen visited 

ships of the Home Fleet in the Firth of 
Forth. 

September 29. British troops began 
the occupation of Java without inter- 
ference from Indonesian nationalists. 
Dutch forces landed at Batavia. 

September 30. British officials in 
Germany announced the inauguration 
of a clothing levy to be made on the 
Germans. U.S. Marines landed at port 
of Tientsin (China). Hungarian Pro- 
visional Government recognized by the 
United States. 


Cbapter 374 


DEMOCRATIC ITALY VOTES FOR A REPUBLIC 

C he RepMiejn Jw,e 1946. The las, s,ages m ihe mUilary caZaiZ Z 
a., are recorded a. Chapter 361 : the history of Gerrrmn-occupied^Ualy 

after the Italian surrender is told in Chapter 360 • 


T he year 1945 opened with a 
■^eriouj revolt of the . Sicilian 
s^'paratists. Ever since the Allied 
landing in Sicily, the separatist move- 
ment had grown in strength, and by 
illciral moans had obtained arms. It 
was supjx'rTed by the big Sicilian land- 
I'wnors and local Fascists who feared 


that, in the new democratic Italy, there 
would be no room for them. Their 
propaganda met with some success 
®'Hiongst the population. The armed 
rising in the beginning of January had 
to be quelled by force. 

The episode brought home once more 
to the Allies the necessity of conferring 



ANTI-FASCIST RIOTS IN THE ITALIAN CAPITAL 

violent anti-Fascist demonstrations during March 1945 after the mysterious escape of 
utenant-General Mario Roatta, .then on trial as a war criminal. Roatta. former Italian 
1 o? Staff, had been dismissed by Marshal Badoglio at the request of the Allies on November 
■ ^ 4.5 He^e. the crowds, under the shadow of the Red Flag, demonstrate outside the Colosseum 
Government’s slackness in carrying out the ‘purge.’ Photo Keystone 


greater prestige, power and freedom of 
action on the central Government in 
Rome. Several steps were successively 
taken m that direction : on January 15 
the control of news and information 
was handed back to the Italian Govern- 
ment; February 24 the political 
section of the Allied Control Commission 
was abolished. Henceforth the Italian 
Government could enter into direct 
negotiations with Allied and neutral 
countries, although it was required to 
keep the Allies informed of all its more 
important dealings in the international 
field. Internally, it could promulgate 
laws and degrees without prior consul- 
tation with the head of the Allied Com- 
mission . 


Official representatives had already 
been dispatched to Xiondon and Moscow 
(see page 3241). Alberto Tarchiani was 
now appointed Ambassador in Wash- 
ington and Giuseppe Saragat Ambas- 
sador in Paris. Both were political 
personalities, chosen because no trained 
diplomat free from the taint of Fascism 
was available. 


The main preoccupations of the 
Bonomi Government were the political 
purge and the improvement of economic 
conditions. The most 
spectacular Fascist trial Fascist 

opened in Rome on Trials 

January 22 against 
General Mario Iloatta (see page 3231), 
retained by Badoglio as Chief of 
Staff until the Allies asked for 
his removal, and 14 other prominent 
Fascists. Startling revelations w^ere 
made during the hearings concerning 
Fascist intervention in the Spanish 
Civil War, and the murder of Musso- 
lini’s political opponents in exile. The 
public conscience was badly shaken 
when, in the middle of the trial, Roatta 
suddenly disappeared on the night of 
March 4 from a military hospital to 
which he had been removed on February 
3 following a heart attack. Complicity 
in high quarters was suspected. The 
Bonomi Government announced that in 
future it would keep a firmer hand on 
men held in connexion with the purge . 

“ socially dangerous elements of the old 
regime ” were to be interned j Militar\ 
Intelligence passed under the direct 
control of the Minister of War , t e 







Supreme Allied Commander, Mediter- 
ranean, also sent his Chief of Staff, 
Lieutenant-General W. D. Morgan, to 
Belgrade, for discussions with Marshal 
Tito, without any immediate useful re- 
sult. But negotiations between the Allied 
and Yugoslav authorities continued ; 
while in Washington on May 29 President 
Truman saw Dr. Subasitch (Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister, then in the United 
States for the San Francisco Conference). 


Commander-in-Chief of the Carabinieri 
was replaced by General Brunetti. 

On March 12 the High Court found 
all the accused, except four minor 
persons, guilty. Among the heaviest 
sentences were : Filippo Anfuso, at the 
time of his arraignment “ Republican- 
Fascist ” Ambassador in Berlin, con- 
demned in his absence to death ; 
Roatta (in absence) and Santo 
Emanuele, of the Secret Service, to life 
imprisonment ; General Angioi, head of 
the Military Intelligence Service, to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 

On June 4 the High Court condemned 
to death Pietro Koch, head of the 
Fascist counterpart of the S.S., who, 
after the Italian surrender, was detailed 
to suppress the underground resistance 
movement, and equipped a torture 
chamber in Rome which vied with the 
worst set up by the Gestapo. He made 
no effort to defend himself. 

After the surrender of the German 
forces in Italy (see page 3717), northern 
Italy also came under Allied Military 
Government, though the retirement 
of the Germans was followed by certain 
local difficulties. Yugoslav troops 
entered Venezia Giulia (see page 3707) 
and, contrary to previous understanding 
between Marshal Tito and Field-Marshal 

Alexander, now occu- 
pied the whole province. 
The French occupied the 
Aosta Valley in Pied- 
mont, an area which had long been 
Italian, although the inhabitants speak 
French. After discussions between the 
French and Italian Governments and the 
Supreme Allied Command, the French 
withdrew from the Aosta Valley in 
June, and were replaced by Americans. 
The Italian Government subsequently 
granted a large degree of autonomy to 
the area. 

The position in Venezia Giulia (Istria) 
was complicated by the rival claims of 
Yugoslavia (see opposite page) and Italy 


Venezia 

Giulia 


A.M.G. AIDS FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN ITALY 

Among the many duties of Allied Military Government in Italy up till almost the end of 1945 — 
when virtually the entire country was handed back to Italian control — was the co-ordination 
of supplies and distribution of wheat. Here, at a northern port, sacks of cereal go into the hold 
ot a schooner bound for the south. Above, also under A.M.G. supervision, Indian Pioneers repair 
a railway track at Ancona to help food distribution. Photos, U.S. Official 


to the area, which included the port of 
Trieste — the core of the dispute. All 
sections of opinion in Italy were opposed 
to the Yugoslav claim. Even Togliatti, 
the Communist leader (see illus. in page 
3239), after at first supporting it as 
“ an act of justice and restitution,” on 
May 16 came out, like the leaders of all 
other political parties, in support of 
Italy’s claim. 

Trieste itself was meanwhile garrisoned 
by British, Dominion, United States 
and Yugoslav troops. No incidents 
occurred, but the situation was confused 
and feeling was tense. On May 15 the 
British and United States 'Ambassadors 
in Belgrade presented notes in friendly 
and identical terms, emphasizing that 
the disposal of the disputed territory 
must form part of the peace settlement 
and could not be affected by military 
occupation following the enemy’s 
withdrawal. Field-Marshal Alexander, 
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On June 9 an agreement for the 
temporary military administration of 
Istria was announced, its principal 
terms being (1) that part of the area 
including Trieste, the rail wavs and 
roads from Trieste to Austria via 
Gorizia, Caporetto, and Tarvisio, as 
well as Pola, to be under command 
and control of the Su])reme Allied 
Command ; (2) Yugoslav troops in this 
area, limited to a detachment of Regular 
troops not exceeding 2, 000, to occupy 
a district selected by the Supreme 
Commander and not to have access to 
other areas ; (3) Marshal Tito to with- 
draw Yugoslav forces in the area to 
come under Allied Military Govern- 
ment by 8 a.m. on June 12 ; (4) the 
agreement not to prejudice the ultimate 
disposal of Venezia Giulia. 

Yugoslav withdrawal proceeded in 
quiet and orderly fashion and without 
incident. On June 12 the Yugoslav 
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flag was lowered from the Trieste 

town hall, and the Stars-and-Stripes 

and the Union Jack were run up. 

Great pro-All)- demonstrations occurred 

m the city, which was bedecked with 
Ihilian flaors. 

General Morgan, for Allied Mediter- 
ranean H.Q., and General Jovanovitch, 
for the Yugoslav High Command,’ 

signed an agreement on June 20 defining 
the demarcation between Allied and 

Yugoslav zones of occupation (see 

map in column 3, where this line is 
shown as the Morgan Line) : it ran 
from a point four miles south of Trieste 
to the Italo-Austro-Y ugoslav frontier. 
This agreement also stipulated that the 
Allies should hold the town, airfield 
and port of Pola, from which the 

Jugoslav troops withdrew on June 21. 

The rival claims to Trieste continued, 
however, to present a major problem 
to the Allies. The Italian Government 
made repeated offers to enter into 
direct negotiations with the Yugoslav 
Government, but these led to nothing, 
Tito maintaining his claim to a frontier 
on the Isonzo. At the London meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers held 


m September (see Chapter 378), Signor 
de Gasperi, Italian Foreign Minister, 
presented his country’s case, declaring 
that Italy was ready to make sacrifices 
to compensate for Fascist aggression, 
but reaffirming the Italian character 
of Trieste and the coastal towns of 
Istria. Hr. Kardelj, deputy Prime 
Minister of Yugoslavia, reiterated Yugo- 
slav claims to the whole of Venezia 
Giulia. 

The Foreign Ministers on September 
19 instructed their deputies to conduct 
investigations and report (a) on a line 
which would in the main be the ethnic 
line leaving a minimum under alien 
rule , (b) on an international regime 
which would assure that the port and 
transport facilities of Trieste should be 
available for use on equal terms by all 
international trade, and by Yugoslavia, 
Italy, and the States of central Europe. 
A commission of experts, appointed by 
the Foreign Ministers’ deputies to 
study the question on the spot and 
make recommendations, presented its 
report to the Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain, U.S.A., the Soviet Union and 
France when they met in Paris on April 








RESTORING HIDDEN WORKS OF ART. 

The Allied Government in Italy in February 1944 announced the setting up of a Commission 
10'^ Monuments and Fine Arts whose tasks included compiling inventories of famous works of 
r: 'tnd restoring looted masterpieces to their owners. Here, paintings are being returned to 
-Tor2r oe in a U.S. lorry in July 1945. They had been stowed away on the Upper Adige river, near 
Bolzano, as the Allies advanced. Heralds in medieval dress trumpet their arrival 


VENEZIA GIULIA 

Trieste and the surrounding country, in 
Italian possession since 1918, was clairned 
by Yugoslavia at the end of the Second 
Great War. This map shows various frontier 
lines suggested between Italy and Yugoslavia, 
and the area which the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference of June 1946 proposed to place 
under international administration. 

Dy courtesy of The Daily Telegraph 

25, 1946. The commission could not 
agree on a definite line for the future 
Italo- Yugoslav frontier, but it was in 
general agreement on the ethnographic 
and economic aspects of the region. 
Once more the Italians and Yugoslavs 
were invited to present their points of 
view. Italy advocated a frontier 
approximating to the proposed Wilson 
Line of 1919 ; while Yugoslavia claimed 
the restoration roughly of the 1914 
frontier {see map above). All the 
Foreign Ministers advocated different 
frontiers, the Soviet Minister support- 
ing the Yugoslav claim in its entirety. 
No agreement was reached, and the dis- 
cussion was deferred to a later meeting. 

When the Foreign Ministers met 
again in June they finally agreed to 
the main provisions of the treaty with 
Italy, to be put before the Peace Con- 
ference on July 29. Trieste and an area 
round it, indicated in the map, should, 
they thought, become a free territory 
guaranteed by the Security Council of 
the United Nations, in direct contact 
with both Italy and Yugoslavia, the 
Italo-Yugoslav'^ common frontier to 
follow roughly the line adv'ocated by 
the French in April. Certain readjust- 
ments of the Franco-Itahan frontier in 
fav’our of France were included. Italy 
was to renounce all rights and titles to 
her territorial possessions in Africa, 
which should continue for twelve months 
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TRAGEDY FOR TRIESTE 

Rival claims of Italy and Yugoslavia to Trieste 
after the surrender of the Germans there (see 
page 3718) produced a situation with inter- 
national complications, i. Lt-General Sir 
Bernard Freyberg, V.C., commanding the 
New Zealand 2nd Division, meets Marshal 
Tito’s representative. General Borstnar, in 
Monfalcone, 15 miles from Trieste, on May i. 

2. Among the wrecked ships lying in the 
harbour was the overturned Italian liner ‘ Rex, ’ 
once holder of the Atlantic Blue Riband. 

3. Vatican City relief lorry, labelled ’ Food 
for Trieste,’ is escorted by a British military 
policeman. 4. On November 4, crowds 
demonstrate in support of Yugoslav claims. 
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under the existing Allied adminis- 
tration; the final disposition of the 
territories to be made hv’ the four 
Powers on one or a combination of the 
ot fa) independence ; (b) incor- 
poration in neighbouring territories ; (c) 
trusteeship under the ^United Nations 
as a whole or any one of the United 
Nations. Italy was to pay reparations 
to Russia to the value of SUXl,tXX\OiV^ 
Through the swift and concerted 
action of Allied Armies and the partis^ui 
tones, most of the northern Italian 
iii»m>trial plants had been saved. Yet 
tn y received during 1945 little raw 
inaicrial and no coal, nor was tmnsport 

. rki,,.. As A.MA1. pr.*,»llr l,«ndcd 

provinces back to 1* ;iiun authoritv, 
the Uovemment was : . ed 
^ith a huije iineoipioTmeic ^ 
problem, intensihed b 
nnum of Italian o 
'var. Moreover, at the end of 
l-'^o. Italy was stilE in com* 
uncertaiiitv about her 

. K'ure. I ntil the Govern me at 

fCiiew how much re pa rail 

BRITISH IN ITALY 

1045. Allied military con- 
tra. '.n Ita T steadily relaxed, 

..r...; b” December ji the Alli^^d 
Corr.T'.is.^jon had returned to Italian 
® d m ; m >trat ' o n the whole country 
excep* V*r.‘z.aGiuJ;a, South Tyrol. 

Li;r.? I. .A.llitd soldiers 
early r. November outride the H.Q 
o ‘h“ BritiC-. M:! tar,- Pohee in 

had been nairied 
Srr-t'and Yard.' 2 .Major- 
; I B Erskme. head ol the 
3 r • Military Police, holds 
sr*. .r.,= pect:on in Milan. t. Ba»- 

prepi.'-e an al iresra 
-r V'^nezia G.'-iI.a 


Italy would have to pay, and the rate at 
which the Allies were willing to back the 
A. M. -Lire (money issued to Allied occu- 
pation troops), economic reconstruction 
was extremely difficult. Trade between 
the industrial north and the agricultural 
^o^th helped to stabilize prices. During 
the suinmer, U.N.R.R.A. abolished the 
restrictive clauses (sec page 3147) con- 
cerning supplies to Italyl and in the 
.''ccond half of the year starfed importing 
fertilizers, coal and raw materials. On 
.•Vugust 1 the Italian Government 
regained control of foreign trade, and 
in the same month Italy concluded a 
commercial agreement with Switzerland. 

economic delegation left for Warsaw 
and Prague to negotiate coal supplies 
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from Poland and C2echoslov''akia. 
American credit to Italy was further 
extended, and Britain, too, announced 
a small sterling credit to back part of 

the A. M.- Li re spent by British troops 
in Italy. 

After the lilieration of northern Italy, 
negotiations between the Northern and 
Southern Committees of Liberation fol- 
lowed in Rome for the formation of a 
new Caliinet tliat would include all 
sections of Italian political opinion. 
Thes- negotiations were long and pro- 
tracted : the main stumbling block was 
disagrei'inent amongst the parties con- 
cerning the future position of the Com- 
mittees of National Liberation. These 
bodies, covering the six anti-Fascist 
parties which harl worked together 
during the clandestine period, had 
organized the resistance in the north 


under the German occupation and had 
even administered patches of territory 
behind the lines {see pages 3701-3703). 
Now, the Left wing parties were un- 
willing to restrict the rights and activi- 
ties of bodies which had proved efficient, 
had sprung spontaneously from the 
people and undoubtedly commanded 
their support. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, held that the C.N.L. would 
now but double the functions of the 
regular organs of Government. 

At the beginning of June the six 
parties agreed that in future the 
C.N.L. should have merely consultative 
functions. In territory administered 
by A.M.G., the Allies adopted the 
same view. With this controv^ersy 
settled, the Bonomi Government 
resigned on June 12 and on the 19th 
Ferruccio Parri, of the Action 
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ATOMIC ROMH IIFI.I>i:i) TO ICM) niK WAR ACAINS P JAl'AN 

The firs, atomic bomb to be used m warfare was drt.pped on Hiroshima. Japan, on Aurus. 6 . ruas hva Super-1 ...tress ,he U S A 
2o.h A.r H.rce. I. was followed three das^s later by another <.n Naeasakr. H..,h bombs caused unbel.evable dest.ust.on. wh.ch 
p».v.ded the Japartese wath an excuse for caprtulauon. Prel.mtnarv expenments were earned out .m AUmoRord.. iH.rnb.uR ranye 
New .Mexrco on July .6, when th.s awe-.nsp.r.nR mushroom of sm.tke and tiame rose ro a he.Rht ..f 40,000 fee. t s l.,.,v 
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WITH THE BRITISH 
AND CANADIANS 
IN NORMANDY 

One of the turning-points in the 
struggle following the Allied in- 
vasion of France was reached on 
July 1 8, 1944 , after the capture of 
Caen — most important road-junc- 
tion in Normandy — nine days 
earlier, w'hen British and Canadian 
troops of the British 2 nd Army 
broke into the area cast of the 
river Orne. This attack, which took 
them across the river and into the 
plains, was preceded by the most 
devastating tactical bombing opera- 
tion carried out to that date. (See 
Chapter 314 .) Above, wounded 
being carried from the battlefield 
near Colombelles— an indust nal 
district north-east of Caen. Left, 
British and Canadian troops round 
up Germans in the same area. 

Direct colour photo^ophs by 
Associated Press 
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GERMANS SURRENDER UNCONDITIONALLY TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY AT LUNEBURG 

May 4, 1945, there was signed at 2jst Army Group H.Q., on Luneburg Heath, near 
Hamburg, a field surrender of all German forces in north-west Europe. The signing was 
preceded by ‘ feelers ’ from the Germans. On May 2 — the day on which hostilities ceased in 
Italy — General Blumentritt, commanding all German forces between the Baltic and the Weser 
river, sent an envoy to Field-Marshal Montgomery's H.Q., saying that he wished to surrender 
his Army Group to the British next day. On May 3, instead of Blumentritt, there arrived a 
German delegation headed by General-Admiral von FHedeburg, C.-in-C. of the German Navy 
in succession to Admiral Docnitz, and General Kinzel, chief of staff to Field-Marshal Busch, 
C.-in-C., North-West Germany, offering surrender of the three German armies facing the 
Russians in Mecklenburg, between Rostock and Berlin. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery refused this offer, pointing out that this was a matter for the 
Russians and demanding instead the unconditional surrender of all German forces in Holland, 
Friesland, Schleswig-Holstein and Denmark. The Germans, who had no powers to discuss 
these points, returned to Hamburg. Next evening (May 4) they arrived back at Luneburg to 
sign — without pretest — the surrender document which declared that all hostilities would cease 
at 8 a.m. B.D.S.T., next day, the Germans to lay down their arms and to surrender uncondi- 
tionally, The German Command further agreed to carry out ‘ at once and without argument 
or comment all orders issued by the Allied Powders * on any subject.* In the event of any' doubt 
or dispute arising, the decision of the Allied Powers was to be final. The instrument of sur- 
render was written in both English and German, the former being described as the * authentic 
text.’ Here, Field-Marshal Montgomen' reads the terms to the Germans. On his right is 
Admiral Friedeburg, next to whom is his staff officer, .Admiral W'agner. Friedeburg committed 
suicide at Flensburg on jMay 23. 
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Party (see illus. in page 3707), became 
Prime Minister. Parri, a Milan intel- 
lectual, had been Vice-Coramander of 
the Partisan Armv. He was one of the 
most popular men in the country, 
highly respected for his integrity, and 
his appointment as Prime Minister was 
a gesture expressing the pride and 
gratitude with which the whole country 
regarded the Resistance movement. 
But the Government had no electoral 
mandate. In anticipation of elections 
as soon as the country (or the greater 
part of it) was returned to Italian con- 
trol. the preparation of electoral laws 
and lists was put in hand ; consti- 
tuencies were defined ; a system of 
proportional representation was worked 
out, and universal suffrage was pro- 
claimed. For the first time in Italian 
history women were given the vote. 

The purge was continued by the Parri 
Government, Many prominent Fascists 
such as Bottai, Federzoni, Rossoni, 

were sentenced to death 
The ‘ Purge ’ or to life imprison- 
Continues ment, some of them 

in their absence. It 

* 

was the Government policy to strike 
at the leaders while showing leniency 
towards people in secondary positions. 
But the scrupulousness with which the 
Government proceeded led to great 



DE GASPERI ADDRESSES CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

At the abortive Foreign Secretaries’ meeting in London in September 1945 (see Chapter 37^) 
Italy’s case was presented by Mr. Alcide de Gasperi, Foreign Minister in the Parri Government, who 
here reports to the Consultative Assembly on his return. (Count Sforza, President of the Assembly, 
is seated in the chair, top left.) On December 4 Mr. de Gasperi succeeded Parri as Premier. 


delays in the opening of trials and the 
pronouncement of verdicts ; and this 
caused dissatisfaction among the peo])le, 
and the holding for a long time under 
great suspense of those under suspicion. 



New 

Covernnieni 

Fornietl 


ITALIAN PRISONERS RETURN FROM RUSSIA 

Unemployment in Italy in late 1945 was complicated by the repatriation of prisoners of war who 
began arriving home in thousands. Those seen above had come from Russia. Dejected and clad 
in miserable rags, they were once part of the forces sent by Mussolini to Hitler’s aid which had 
suffered heavy defeats during the siege of Stalingrad and along the Voronezh-Volga line (see 
page 2497 and illus. in page 2498). Photos. Keystone 


These difiiculties, the prevailing 
economic distress, and the popular 
reaction to Yugoslav claims resulted in 
the resurgence of right-wing j)arties. 
Conservative policies, advocated by 
elder statesmen like Orlando and Nitti, 
found followers. Discontented ele- 
ments formed themselves into a group, 
the r oitio Qttalunqtte (man-in-tlie-street) 
movement, which describeil itself as 
anti-anti-Fascist, and opposed the purge 
in anv form. This movement gaiiual 
some support among big industrialists. 

On November 23 the Lilxual ]\liiii- 
sters. belonging to tlie only right-wing 
group re|)resented in the OoNernmeni, 
resigned, partly through 
dissatisfaction at their 
failure to .secure iu- 
c reased re [U'esent a t ion 
in the Cabinet, and partly in protest 
against a new purge decree pro- 
mulgated hv the Government. Tlicse 
resignations caused a grave crisis, 
threatening as thev did the end of 
the coalition of the six parties which 
had fought the Germans. Parri re- 
signed, and it was ten days before, on 
December 1, Aleide de Gasjieri suc- 
ceeded in forming a new coalition 
Government. As leader oi' the ('hristian 
Democrats, he was somewhat more 
acceptable than Parri to right-wing 
oj>inion. 

i3v the end of the vear A.M.G. hail 
handetl back to Italian control all 
Italy except Venezia Giulia, Gtline and 
South Tyrol. The Allied Supreme 
Gommand had restoreil control of the 
Italian armv to the Government. 
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l N.R.R.A. RELIEF 
IN ITALY 

• 45, Italy received 
U.N.R.R.A. only 
•applies and reliei 
., v.-omen and children and 
diiplaced p-ersons. From 
Jar.jary 1946 . however, she 
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Italy had been promised admission to 
the United Nations, once the peace 
treaty had been signed, by the Potsdam 
decisions published on August 2, in 
which Great Britain, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union acknowledged that 
“ Italy was the first of the Axis powers 
to break with Germany, to whose 
defeat she had made a material con- 
tribution . . . Italy has freed herself 
from the Fascist regime and is 
making good progress towards the re- 
establishment of a democratic govern- 
ment and institutions.” 

The Consuliay a nominated consulta- 
tive council set up to serve as a parlia- 
ment pending the election of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, met for 
the first time on Sep- 
tember 25, 1945. On 
March 9, 1946, it ap- 
proved bills concerning the elections 
and the organization of the Constituent 
Assembly. June 2 was chosen as the 
date for the general election and also for 
a referendum to decide whether Italy 
should remain a monarchy or become a 
republic — a question which had caused 
dissension and difficulty in Italian poli- 
tics ever since the fall of Mussolini (see 
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TWO YEARS AFTER— IN WAR-SHATTERED CASSINO 

By the end of 1945 a semblance of life had begun to reappear in Cassino, scene of one of the fiercest 
battles in the Second Great War (see Chapter 302 ; also page 3879). Here, former shopkeepers display their 
wares in what was once the town’s main thoroughfare. A disabled German tank stands in the foreground. 
Above, in October this sign-board warned the troops that the town, where rebuilding was in progress, was 

‘ out of bounds ’ because of malignant malaria. In the background is Monastery Hill. 

PhotoSj *4550C*a/e<i Press ; Keystone 
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Chapter 319). The abdication 
of King Victor Emmanuel III 
in favour of the Crown Prince 
was announced on May 9, and 
next day the Prince was pro- 
claimed King Umberto II. 

The final results of both 
election and referendum were 
announced bv the Court of 
Cassation on June 18. Of the 
556 seats for which votes were 
cast, the Christian Democrats 
secured. 207, the Socialist 
Party 115, the Communist 
Party 104, the National 
Democratic Union 41, Uomo 
Qualunque 30, the rest going 
to splinter parties. Eighty- 
nine per cent of registered 
electors voted in the referen- 
dum, the result being: for a 
Republic, 12,717,923 ; for the 
Monarchy 10,719,284; invalid 
papers, 1,498,136. The King 
disputed the validity of the 
provisional result issued on 
June 10 (Republic, 12,672,767; 
Monarchy, 10,688,905) ; but 
wiser counsel prevailed. On 
June 13 he followed his father 
and his wife and children 
into exile, and on June 28 the 
new Constituent Assembly 
elected Enrico de Nicola 
Provisional President of the 
new Italian Republic. 









Chapter 375 


FIGHTING ENDS IN THE 



BALKANS 

In this chapter Miss Edith Trumpler summarizes briefly the trend of events 
montlTnre^^T^^'^'^' Yugoslavia, and Albania in the 

the history of these countries in 1944, see Chapters 327 and 331. The rebiZ 

oj Austria is also recorded here 


T hk newly appointed Regent {see 
p^ige 3371) vainly apj>ealed to all 
[\irtie> to cea>o fighting, while the 
Republican General Xikolaos Pla.'^tiras, 

head of the Govern- 
CREECE nient formed on 

January 3. threatened 
to lead an “ army of liquidation ’ 
a4Siin>t the insurgent E.A*M. troops. 
Puniti\e measures by the British armv 
gradually forced E.A.M. troops north 
wanls and, as E.A.M. loosened its 
military* moderate leaders of the 

I-ett ceased to support it. 

-V Trades Union Congress mission of 
headed by Sir Walter Citrine, 
^va> in Greece from January 22-30. 
It round that “scarcely any person of 
in Greek pubbe life, including the 
Trade onion movement, seemed to be 
• ompletely clear from suspicion of 
un if >3rable collaboration of some kind.” 
d'M tound “ a very widespread dread 


h 


among all kinds of people that the 
British Government might throw over- 
bofird its responsibility by a premature 
withdrawal of British* troops.” 

^ Negotiations between E.A.M. and the 
Government continued, and the Varkiza 
agreement, signed on February 12, 
brought the ci^dl war to an end. In the 

Peace ^vithout Vengeance ” the resis- 
tance leaders agreed to the handing over 
of their arms and the return of prisoners 
and hostages, while the Government 
promised amnesty for all political 
acts committed before December 1944, 
an early free plebiscite to decide the 
constitutional question and the sub- 
sequent election of a constituent 
assembly. 

w 

Increasing discontent led to the fall of 
the Plastiras Government on April 7. 
A new Government under Admiral 
Petros Voulgaris included . Republicans 
and Royalists. But political tension 



GREECE’S HIGHEST AWARD FOR BRITISH GENERAL 

' ; ony in Athens on March 24, 1945, the Greek Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos, 
• _tc-nant-General R. M, Scobie, commanding Aflied forces in Greece, with Greece's 
:;y award — ths Grand Cross of George i (with swords). Here are (left to right) 
' ral Scobie, Archbishop Damaskinos, and General Plastiras, then Premier of 
presentation. Photo, British Official 
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developed again and on August H 
oulgans, at the Regent’s reauest, 
formed a “ Service ” government ’ 

In view of their obligations to Greece 

the British and U.S. Governments sug- 
gested to the Hellenic Government that 
the forthcoming elections should be 
supervised by British, American, Soviet 
and French oificial observers — a sugges- 
tion accepted by the Greeks and agreed 
to by the French, but not by tie 
Russians, who declined to participate 
because they were “ opposed in prin- 
ciple to supervision of national elections 
by foreign states.” The Greek Cabinet 
announced January 20, 1946, as the 
intended date of the elections. Eoyaist 
and right-wing parties supported this 
proposal, but the Left and Centre 
parties opposed it, on the ground that 
all parties had not been consulted. 
Voulgaris resigned and, unable to solve 
the Government crisis, the Regent 
assumed office as Premier until on 
November 1, Panagotis Kanellopoulos, 
leader of the National Unionist Party, 
formed a Government whose main 
object was to prevent financial disaster : 
the drachma, fixed at 2,000 to the £ in 
June, had continued to fall. 

Three weeks later the 82-year old 
Liberal leader, Sofoulis, replaced Kanel- 
lopoulos, including in his Government 
the “best known 
figures in all the 
moderate and repub- 
lican parties ” (Bevin, 

House of Commons), 
time, the Regent announced the post- 
ponement until 1948 of the plebiscite 
on the King’s return — a decision 
which provoked a sharp protest by 
King George of the Hellenes. The 
Regent resigned, but following urgent 
appeals from the British and U.S. 
ambassadors in Athens consented to 
withdraw his resignation. 

On January 20, 1946, the Regent by 
decree fixed the general elections for 
March 31. Despite E.A.M. ’s threat, 
carried into effect, to boycott the 
elections, they were held and showe 
a sweeping victory for the Populist 
(Royalist) party, which secured 1 
seats out of 317. The Allied Electora 
Mission, which comprised 240 observer 
teams, reported that the elections Tvere 


Regent 

Resigns 

At the same 








on the whole free and fair, and the 
results represented a true and valid 
verdict of the Greek people. Even 
had the Leftist parties which boy- 
cotted the election taken part . . . [it] 
would not have altered the general 
outcome.” A right-wing Cabinet was 
formed by Mr. Konstantinos Tsaldaris. 

The Dodecanese islands, where the 
Germans surrendered on May 9 (see 
page 3493), remained under British 
military rule pending the signing of the 
peace treaty with Italy : the Foreign 
Secretaries, meeting in Paris in June 
1946, favoured their cession to Greece. 

The Rumanian Coalition Government 
under General Radescu (see page 3322) 
broke up from within because of the 

determined struggle of 

RUMANIA the National Democratic 

Front to gain suprem- 
acy. AVidespread disturbances in 
Bucharest and the provinces were 
followed by Soviet intervention, on the 
ground that Rumania was a back area 
of the Red Army where order must be 
maintained. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, Vice-Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, flew to Bucharest on 
February 27 and demanded and secured 
Radescu’s dismissal. Prince Stirbey 
tried and failed to form a Government, 
and then King Michael called upon 
Dr. Petre Grozea, leader of the Plough- 
man’s Front (see page 3322), to do so, a 
change which led Radescu to seek 
sanctuary with the British Political 
Representative. 

Rumanian administration of Tran- 
sylvania (see page 3326), suspended in 
October 1944 by Marshal Malinovsky on 
account of excesses against the Hun- 
garian inhabitants, was restored during 
March ; and a far-reaching land reform 
decree was signed by the King on 


WITH BRITISH AND INDIAN FORCES IN GREECE 

Named * Red Eagle Bridge ’ in honour of the 4th Indian Division, whose sappers built it, this 
Bailey bridge (above left) spanning the Aliakhmon River on the main Salonika- Athens road is here 
being opened to traffic in September 1945. It greatly aided distribution of food supplies. Right, 
British troops pile up arms surrendered by E.L.A.S. under the Varkiza agreement of February 12. 



U.N.R.R.A. RELIEF CENTRE IN GREEK MOUNTAINS 

in 1945 was the village of Karpenision 
m the Aetohan mountains. During the German occupation it had been the H.Q. ot the British 

Military Mission and of the E.L.A.S. 15th Division. The Germans raided it twice— in November 

1943 and in 1944 leaving it in ruins. Here Greeks with mules set out for their homes from the 
village with U.N.R.R.A. supplies. 
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March 22. But Britain and the U.S..\. 
refusoti to recognize the Grozea Govern- 
ment. which they did not regard as 
truly representative. King Michael 

King Michael wpon Dr. Grozea 

Breaks with in order that 

Government ^ ^ ider government 
A j TN could be formed, a 
demand Dr. Grozea icmored. The Kin» 

the^reupon appealed to Russia (which 
bad conierred the Order of Victory on 
mm on July 19). Great Britain and the 

to assist him in setting up a 
Co'tfnment that would be recomiized 
by ail three of them so that the country 
would he in a position to conclude peace 

and jni„ ,h, 

and on Aumm 23 he broke with the 
G-.y-rmnent and left the c^apital. 

< Goz.^a w.-nt to .Moscow in September 
and 5eeured substantial rekzations 
armistice terms (.see page 3328), 
suet, a- reduction in deliveries to 
R'l-'ia food and industrial plant, 
bin din.' i.a. k of railways to Rumanian 
r -nfr"i, ml the repatriation of Ruma- 
ifi !tn '•>:)• 'T' of war. 

’ ^ "'inon leaders Maniu and 


PARTISANS 
ON CRETE 

It was announced on 
April 9, 1945, that the 
had estab* 
lished a base at the 
eastern tip of Crete 
and was flying in 
supplies to the Greek 
partisans engaged in 
harassing the Ger- 
f^an garrison of some 
10,000 men still hold- 
ing out in the north- 
west corner of the 
island. Here parti- 
sans lend a hand at 
servicing R.A.F. Spit- 
fires at the base. 
f^'hoto, BrilM Officia 
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for trial The tlSfe 
Prmce Kyril, Professor 
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iH'] ' "'itinued to denounce the 


Government as a dictatorship. On 

N ovember 8, the King’s birthday, large 

crowds demonstrated in Bucharest in 

lavour of the monarchy. Some fifteen 

orries and buses loaded with Communists 

drove among the crowds, and a strugcrie 

ensued m which eleven were killed and 
^50 injured. 

-A-t their meeting in Moscow m 
December (see page 3564), the Foreign 
-Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Great Britain 
and the U.S.A., in reply to Kin g 
Michael s appeal of August, advised him 
to include one member of the National 
Peasant Party and one member of the 
Aational Liberal Party in the Govern- 
ment and appointed a commission con- 
^sting of Mr. Vyshinsky, Mr. Averell 
Rarnman and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr 
to proceed to Bucharest to consult with 
the King and the Rumanian Govern- 
ment. Two members were added to the 
Government on January 7. 1946. Great 
Britain and the United States recoo'nized 
it on February 5. provided elections 
were held in the following May. 

On January 1, 1945,°Moscow an- 
nounced that persons mainly responsible 
lor Bulgaria’s entry into the w'ar, who 



DOWNING 
ARMS AT 
RHODES 

On May 9, 1945, all 
German forces in 
the Dodecanese and 
the Aegean, includ- 
ing the garrison at 
Rhodes, totalling 
some 20,000 men, 
were surrendered on 
the island of Symi 
{see page 3493) to 
Brigadier]. Moffatt 
on behalf of the 
Allied Supreme 
Commander, Medi- 
terranean, Here, 
German troops on 
the island of Rhodes 
stack their arms, 
ammunition and 
equipment after the 
surrender of their 
C. - i n - C., Major- 
General Wagner. 


Bagrianoff, 68 

King Boris’s personal ! 

condemned to death at theT™; , 
Muravieff (see page 3324) and ?6 
to life imprisonment with hard Gh 

iirnn^ of 19S’ 

Courts for collaboration, and dLl, 

sentences were passed in 2,680 cases 

among the condemned being many 
senior army officers. ^ ^ 

When in August the U.S.A, and 
Britain insisted that more liberal 
election laws were required than those 
existing the pneral elections proposed 
to be held on August 26 were to be free 
tne Bulgarian Government decided, after 
a show of resistance, to postpone the 
elections. Four opposition parties- 
the Independent Agrarians, the In- 
ependent Socialists, the Democrats 
and the Radicals — were given legal 
status on September 9 ; but they 
decided to abstain from voting, “ not 
wishing to expose Bulgarian voters to 
the terror perpetrated by the Govern- 
ment.” Bulgaria went to the polls 
on November 18 with only an unoflScial 
opposition. Eighty-six per cent of v'otes 
cast were for the Fatherland Front, 
twelve per cent for the opposition. 

At the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
in Moscow in December, Russia agreed 
to give friendly advice to the Bulgarian 
Government to include within it two 
representatives of democratic groups 
not already participating in it. Nego- 
tiations between Colonel Gheorghieff, 
the Prime Minister, and Opposition 
leaders opened on January 4, 1946, 
but broke down after a few days. 
Discussions with Government and Oppo- 
sition leaders held by Mr. Vyshinsky 
in Moscow equally failed. 

At the beginning of 1945, Hungary was 
, battlefield {see page 3326), but by the 
early part of April the Red Army had 
cleared the Germans 
from the country {see HUNGARY 
Chapter 354). On Janu- 
ary 21, an armistice was signed in Moscow 
between the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, 
and the U.S.A. and the Hungarian 
Provisional Government : it was on 
similar lines to the surrenders signed 
by Bulgaria and Rumania {see page 
3328), and included the proviso that 
Hungary was to evacuate Czechoslovak, 
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YUGO- 

SLAVIA 


ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION FOR RUMANIA 

The Allied Control Commission began its sittings in Bucharest in October 1945- Left to right : 
Major Jiglov, Russian liaison officer ; Lt. -Colonel Bolton, British liaison officer ; Air Vice-Marshal 
Stevenson, British Commissioner ; Major-General Vasilev, Chief of Staff ; Admiral Bogdenko, 
assistant Vice President ; General Schuyler, head of the U.S. Mission ; Lieutenant Balic, U.S. 
Navy ; and Mr. Finagenov, head of the Economic Section. Photo. British Official 


Smallholders’ 
Victory 
in Hungary 


Yugoslav and Eumanian territory 
occupied since December 31, 1937. 

One of the new Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s first acts was the promulgation 
on March 18 of a far-reaching measure 
of land reform that ended the ancient 
feudal system of land tenure under 
which, in 1938, 36 magnates owned more 
than a million acres, while 1,200,000 
peasants owned only 950,000 acres. 

A law providing for universal, secret 
and equal suffrage for all Hungarians 
(men and women) was passed on 
September 19, and general elections 

were announced for 
November 4, each party 
to put forward its own 
list of candidates. On 
October 6, however, municipal elections 
in Budapest resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the Smallholders’ party, 
which secured 151 seats against 52 for 
the Communists, 51 for the Socialists, 
and ten others. On October 17, 
Marshal Voroshilov, chairman of the 
Allied Control Commission, informed the 
party leaders that elections should be 
held on a single Government list as in 
Rumania. This method of election was 
not favoured by either the American 
Government, which had made recog- 
nition of Huntjarv conditional on free 
elections there, or that of Britain. The 
H u n g a r i a n Government therefore 
rejected Voroshilov’s demand, but agreed 
to the formation of a coalition Govern- 
ment, whatever the outcome of the 
elections. These, held on November 4 
* ‘fairly, freely and without disturbance,” 
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gave the Smallholders 245 seats, the 
Communists 70, the Socialists 69, 
National Peasants 23, Democrats 2. The 
Smallholders’ leader, Zoltan Tildy, 
formed a new coalition Government 
recognised by all three Allies. 

A five-year economic treaty with 
Russia which would have given the 
U.S.S.R. virtually a fifty-fifty share in 
Hungary’s entire economic life was 
initialled in Moscow on August 27. 
The British and American Governments 
lodged vigorous protests against the 


signing of a treaty with a country with 
which the Allies were still technically 
at war, and the agreement was never 
ratified by Hungary. The new Govern- 
ment liquidated the Russo-Hungarian 
trading company formed to operate it. 

King Peter refused to accept the Tito- 
Subasich agreement (see page 3361), 
and demanded Subasich’s resignation. 
This provoked Mr. Churchill to declare 
in the House of Com- 
mons on January 18 
that the agreement 
would be put into effect “ even if we 
were so unfortunate as not to be able to 
obtain the consent of King Peter.” 
Subasich did resign, but was asked by 
the King to form a new Government. 
On February 15 he left for Belgrade. 
A fortnight later the King chose as 
Regents three out of six candidates 
proposed to him by Subasich and on 
March 7 a new Government of National 
Unity was announced headed by Tito 
and including Dr. Milan Grol, a well- 
known democrat, and Dr. Subasich. 

Field-Marshal Alexander, C.-in-C., 
Mediterranean, visited Belgrade towards 
the end of February to co-ordinate future 
Allied operations with those of the 
Yugoslav army, to arrange for further 
material help to Yugoslavia, and to 
decide on administrative arrangements 
between the Allied forces in Italy and 
Tito’s forces when they linked up. 

On April 11 in Moscow Marshal Tito 
and Mr. Molotov signed a twenty-year 
treaty of friendship, mutual alliance, 
and post-war collaboration. While in 
Moscow, Tito made an official claim for 
the cession of Trieste and the Istrian 
peninsula, in an interview with the 


POLITICAL RIOTS IN BUCHAREST 

On November 8, 1945, the twenty-fourth birthday of King Michael of Rumania, large crowds in 
Bucharest, the capital, demonstrated in favour of the monarchy. As a result of clashes between 
monarchists and Communists, eleven people were killed and 85 injured. Here, the crowds 
gather in Royal Parade, outside the Palace. The equestrian statue is that of King Cariol I. 

Photo, Associated Press 



















“ Red Star ” on April 15. (For the 
developments arising from this claim, see 
page 3859.) Yugoslavia also demanded 
Carinthia (Austria), where Yugoslav 
troops overran another area undef 8th 
Army operational control but withdrew 
on May 20 under protest. 

A new Federal State of Yugoslavia 
was created during the months of April 
and May, in furtherance of Tito’s an- 
nouncement of December 1944 {see 
page 3362). Regional governments were 
set up for Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
Macedonia. 

Among laws passed during the third 
session of the National Liberation 
Council from August 7-26 were one 



TITO-ALEXANDER TALKS 


Field-Marshal Alexander had talks in 
Belgrade with Marshal Tito which began 
on February 24, 1945. They discussed co- 
ordination of Allied- Yugoslav operations and 
the delivery of Allied help to the partisans. 
Above, the Field-Marshal and the Marshal 
discuss tactics with the aid of a map. 

concerning the form of the Constituent 
Assembly, which was to be sovereign 
and to consist of two Houses, separate 
and equal — the Federal Assembly chosen 
by direct vote to represent political 
trends, and the Assembly of the Nations 
to express local and regional aims ; two 
laws governing the elections for the new 
Constituent Assembly ; and a fourth law 
providing for agrarian reform based on 
the principle that “ the land shall be 
owned by him who tills it.” 

Elections were announced for Novem- 
ber 11. But before then the two non- 
Communist Ministers of any standing 
had resigned — Dr. Grol on August 18, 
because he considered the electoral laws 
“ restricted and in many cases sus- 
pended political liberties,” Dr. Subasich 
at the beginning of October on the 
ground that his agreement with Tito 
was not being carried out. The oppo- 
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RESTORING TIRANA, CAPITAL OF ALBANIA 

British parachute troops, with Albanian partisans, played an important part in freeing Albania 
in late 194^. On November 18 the Germans announced their evacuation of Tirana, though its 
capture by partisans was not officially disclosed until three days later. Here, repair work goes 
on in Tirana after its liberation. The peacetime population was some 40,000. 


sition, led by these two ex-ministers, 
decided to boycott the elections, in 
which, however, an additional ballot box 
was provided at each polling station 
so that electors who wished could record 
their vote against the National Front. 
Ninety per cent of votes cast went to the 
National Front. 

On November 29 the Constituent 
Assembly, meeting for the first time, 
proclaimed Yugoslavia a republic, the 
Assembly assuming the functions of 
head of the State pending the drawing 
up of a new constitution. The British 
and U.S. Governments recognized the 
republic on December 22, 

During the war, ten per cent of 
Yugoslavia’s population was killed. 
Italian and German invasion and civil 
strife shattered her economic life and 
destroyed her communications. Famine 
was rife. It was estimated that she 
had lost sixty per cent of her national 
wealth, and that her national income 
had fallen by seventy per cent. Only 
U.N.R.R.A. assistance saved thousands 
from starvation, the food available in 
many of the ruined villages being still 
well below 1,500 calories a day at the 
beginning of 1946. 


General Draha Mihailovich, leader of 
the Chetniks and most noted of the 
alleged quislings and war criminals tried 
in Yugoslavia, was captured on March 
13, 1946, after being hunted “ from 
mountain to mountain, and from wood 
to wood,” Accused of collaboration 
with the Germans and of having used 
his forces against Tito’s partisans, he 
was brought before a military tribunal 
in Belgrade in June, condemned to 
death on July 15, and was execut:?d 
two days later. 

After the evacuation of Tirana bv the 
Germans {see page 3371) a Provisional 
Government set up at 
Berat in October 1944 ALBANIA 
under 38-year-old 
Colonel Enver Hoxha, leader of the 
Communist-controlled Democratic Front, 
moved to the capital on November 28. 

Elections held in December 1945 and 
stated by Allied correspondents to be 
free and orderly, gave the Provisional 
Government 93 per cent of all votes 
cast. Early in January 1946, the newly 
elected Constituent Assembly proclaimed 
Albania a republic and forbade King 
Zog to return. 

In the declaration published on 



L« partite* t 


November 1, 1943, 
following the Moscow 


TITO MONEY 
IN ISTRIA 

Limits of the Yugo- 
slav occupation zone 
in Istria were defined 
on June 20, 1945 (see 
page 3860), Left, 
Yugoslav I -lira note, 
depicting a partisan, 
issued in Istria. 
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registered voters to the poll 
The People’s 

Social Democrats 76 the Onm 

patty pouted majori, J 

The parties had ™ 

government by coalition, whale™ ? 
election results. Dr. Renner r • ' . 

and on December 4, Dr. LeopolSj’ 

43-year-old leader of the Peoples Partv 

Assembly. Dr. Renner 

STnlt" 

On December 22, 1945, the Austrian 
Government lodged a formal claim to 


AUSTRIA UNDER ALLIED CONTROL 

L’s.ss'.;; rr 

Britoini _ *9 Lefttonght: Lt.-General Sir Richard McCreenr (Great 

Anna . ana M.O. Bi.h.wd , F,a„„|. mU, jil“S ft™ 


Conference (see pape 2940), the United 
Kinudom, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
rtat»fd their wish to .«ee a free and inde- 

Pendent A u a«j t r i a re- 
.ALSTRIA established. \ ienna 

was treed from the 
fMTmans by the Red Army on April 
13 (see pages 3625 and ill us. in page 
3»i27). The formation of a Provisional 
J^iovt-mment headed by Dr. Renner, the 
7.>-year-old Social Democrat who had 
hc*aded the Austrian peace delegation 
in 1919, was announced bv Moscow 
radio on April 29. On .^^ay 2. Mr. 
Law. Mimster of State, stated in the 
Hou.-/* of Commons that the matter of 
the Au.itrian Provisional Government 
wa^ L«ing taken up with Moscow by 
rli'' Briti.sh and U.S. Governments ; and 
‘hi* the occupation of Austria was 
*-' L* carried out by British, American, 
--.'in and French forces, whose 
ii- ~ were under consideration. 

' »!; \ :<:ust S. the setting up of the 
Alii* d * ontrol Council was announced. 

1 tr- - - eii^rv V. divdded into four zones 
rn r .. ir,_, page 4014), each under 
t < • ujifni-vsioner, who together 

: til.- Ti^iitro! Council. Vienna, 

. .din. w,i> divided into four 

r - aud wus tliG scat of 

'! ^ Formal entry of 

' ' and French troojj.s into 
l i t* '' on Augu.st 23. 

’ ! • on badlv damaged in 

m/ 

:1 iui'loos except one 


across the Danube were down ; there 
was no gas and only about half an 
hour's electricity a day ; garbage, not 
removed for six months and piled high 
in the streets, led to outbreaks of 
typhus. The food situation, too, was 
gra\*e, and was aggravated by the 
division of the city into sectors. 

The Allied Control Council, meeting 
for the first time on September 11, 
issued a proclamation that (1) free 
elections were to be held as soon as the 
necessary conditions exihSted ; (2) free 
activity would be allowed to three 
oarties, Socialists, Communists and the 
?eople\s Party (Catholics) ; (3) Vienna’s 
food rations would be raised from 800 
to a minimum of 1,550 calories a day 
from September 23. Communications 
between the zones of occupation were 
restored, following which, from Sep- 
tember 2^1—26, a conference of provinces 
was held, with Allied approval and 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Renner, 
to discuss the personnel of the more 
representative government he formed 
on September 27. Full liberty of the 
Press, subject only to Allied military 
security, was restored on October 1. 

On condition that elections were held 
not later than December 31, 1945, 
Great Britain, the U.S.A. , France and 
the U.S.S.R. formally recognized the 
Austrian Provisional Gov^'ernment on 
October 20. On November 25, the first 
free general elections to be held for 



AUSTRIA’S PRESIDENT 

Dr, Karl Renner, who, at a joint session of 
the National Assembly and the Bundesrat 
(an assembly representing the provinces), 
was on December 20, 1945, chosen unani- 
mously as first President of Austria’s post- 
war Republic. Born in 1870, he founded 
the Workers’ Bank. He was imprisoned 

by the Nazis in 1934. 

Photo, New York Times Photos 

the northern part of South Tyrol, the 
former Austrian province of Alto Adige 
(no claim was made to Trento — ^formerly 
Trentino — the southern part). The 
claim was discussed, but not accepted, 
at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
May 1946. 

Notes in identical terms from the 
British, American, Russian and French 
Governments were handed to President 
Renner and Chancellor Figl on January 
7, 1946, recognizing Austria as a State 
“ with the same frontiers as 1937 pend- 
ing a final delimitation,” President 
Renner as duly elected head of it, and 
the new Government as the de 
Government. 








LIFE IN LIBERATED AUSTRIA 

1. Repair work in progress in the autumn of 1945 on one of 
the bridges spanning the Danube Canal in Vienna. The canal 
and its locks had been damaged in the fighting between the 
Germans and the advancing Russians, rendering it useless. 

2. Arrival of an U.N.R.R.A. train at the Ostbahn station 
in Vienna on March 8, 1946, Carrying wheat supplies, it was 
met by Chancellor Figl and members of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 3. A patrol of the 2nd Battalion London Irish Rifles, 
stationed at Turrach See, searches for S.S, troops who had 
been living as bandits on the countryside. 4. In the main 
square at Spittal. a British military policeman and an 

Austrian police officer share point duty. 

I*hoto8, British Official; xXssociat^l Press 
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Chapter 376 


A NEW POLAND WITH NEW FRONTIERS 

Poland, first victim of the wnr toto 

Germans before the end of February 194^ Tf'^^ completely freed from the 

difficulties that arose after her liberation and records the political 

V. fro.„.n . . rcL 

see Chapters 316 and 317 ' 


O N the same day that the Lublin 
Committee proclaimed itself the 
Pioviaioual Government of 
Li^raml Demooratio Poland (,cre page 
o204). the Polish Goyeminent in London 
issued a statement in reply in which it 

Two said. “The Polish Gov- 
Polish ernment protests eni- 
Govemments P^sli*'*lly against this 

attempt against the 
sovereign rights of the Polish nation 
made by the Lublin Committee which 

has Illegally assumed the title of Pro- 
visional (i .veniment ... The direction 
ot Th- struggle rests in the hands of the 
ILoiul .uj Poii.di Goi emmcnt, recognized 

‘n r representative of the 

I'^o^n M .te by the United Nations and 
l-y tha neutral countries." The Soviet 
>riHr."-nt. however, recognized the 
new Provisional (Jovernment on Janu- 
ary . 0 . 191.3. 

On January 17. War^iw. in enemy 
h.iMi'5 Soptt'niber 1939. was 

ir. .>,1 (.,v, page 3554). Next day the 
L'H'lin ^inveniment moved to the 
taL ty the time Mr. Churchill, 

1 Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin 


met at 1 alta (.see page 3563) the Germans 
had been e.xpelled from pre-war Poland 
eyept m the “ Polish Corridor ” and 
the city of Poznan (see illus. in page 
oODJ). In the statement issued by the 
heads of government of Great Britain, 
the United States, and the Soviet 
Union on February 12, they said: 

-A new situation has been created in 
Poland as a result of her complete 
liberation by the Red Army. This 
oils for the e.stablishment of a Polish 
Provisional Government wliich can be 
more broadly based than was possible 
before the recent liberation of Wstern 
oand. The Provisional Government 
now functioning in Poland should, 
therefore, lie reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself 
and from Poles abroad. This new 
^vernment should then be called the 
Polish Proyi.sional Government of 

Mr. Molotov, Mr. Harriinan, and 
toir. A. Clark Kerr are authorized as a 
Commission to consult in the first 
instance in Moscow with members of 

A 









SOVIET ARTILLERY IN THE STREETS OF CRACOW 

it rubber-tired wheels, this horse-drawn Russian artillery entering Cracow (which 
yps oi the 1st Ukrainian Army on January 19, 1945) might have stepped from the 
. ar and Peace.” Cracow, on the Vistula medieval capital of Poland and a powerful 
•f,e enemy defences covering the Silesian coal basin, was taken by the Red Army 
t greatest weeks of the war when it liberated vast areas of Polish territory. See 

' l^koto, Picforif/l Pres^ 
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the present Provisional Govemm. i 
with other Polish democratn ^*"'* 
from witUa Poland and ^ 

With a view to the rporoan;. ’ 

the present Government aIong°Ve 

above lines. This Polish ® “ 

Pro visional Government ^^mmission 

of National Unity shall 
be pledged to the hold- ^PPO‘nted 

of free and unfettered elections as 

soon as possible on the basis of unS 

suffrage and the secret ballot. In these 

elections all democratic and anti-Nazi 

parties shall have the right to take part 
and put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity has been 
properly formed in conformity with 
the above, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., which now maintains diplo- 
matic relations with the present Pro- 
\dsional Government of Poland, and 
the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, will establish 
diplomatic relations with the new 
Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity . . . 

The three heads of Government 
consider that the eastern frontier of 
Poland should follow the Curzon line, 
with digressions from it in some regions 
of 5-8 kilometres in favour of Poland {see 
map in opposite page). They recognize 
that Poland must receive substantial 
accessions of territory in the north and 
west . . . The final delimitations of the 
western frontier of Poland should await 
the peace conference.^* 

Immediately the Yalta decisions were 
made public, the Polish Government in 
London declared that neither it nor 
the Polish nation could recognize them, 
and went on, “The . 

intention of the three „ , 

Powers to create a Polish 
Provisional Government 
of National Unity can only legalize 
Soviet interference in Polish internal 
affairs.*’ General Anders, appointed on 
February 26 Acting C.-in-C. of all Polish 
Armed Forces in place of General Bor- 
Komorowski (see pages 3205-06), said in 
an Order of the Day that he was assuming 
his duties “ in Poland’s direst hour” and 
that with our standards covered with 
glory we are facing the greatest tragedy 
of our nation.” (General Bor. liberated 






by the U.S. 7th Army on May 6, 
resumed the functions of C.-in-C on 
May 28.) 

Not all the London Poles, however, 
were in agreement with the policy of 
the Arciszewski Government. A number 

„ resigned from the 

Statement xt j.- i n i j 
, National Council, and 

1 on March 15 Mr. Miko- 

Mikolajczk i • i ri p 

Jajczk, the former 

Premier {see page 3212) and leader of 

the opposition group, made the following 

statement of poUcy : 

“ 1. I consider close and lasting 
friendship with Kussia, within the wider 
friendship of the United Nations, is the 
keystone of a future Polish policy. 

‘‘2. To remove all doubt as to my 
attitude, I wish to declare that I accept 
the Crimea decision in regard to the 
future of Poland, its sovereign in- 
dependent position, and the formation 
of a Provisional Government representa- 
tive of national unity. 

“3. I support the decision arrived at 
in the Crimea that a conference of 
leading Polish personalities be called, 
with a view to constituting a Govern- 
ment of national unity as widely and 
fairly representative of the Polish 
peoples as possible and one which will 
command recognition by the three 
major Powers.” 

The difficulties between the London 
Government and the Soviet Union were 
not helped by the arrest in February of 
Madame Archiszewska and other 
workers with the Polish Red Cross by 
the Russian political police, announced 
on March 1 ; nor the disappearance, 
announced on April 6, of the Deputy 



POLISH LEADER 

Mr. Tomasz Arciszewski, Premier ot the 
London Polish Government, 1944-45. Bom 
in 1877, he began life as a factory worker. 
In the First -Great War he led the armed 
resistance of Polish workers against the 
Germans. He was appointed head of the 
Executive of the Polish Socialist Party in 
1931 and from 1939-44 was leader of the. 
Underground Socialist Party in Poland. 

Photo, Keystone 
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POLAND’S PROPOSED NEW FRONTIERS 

A treaty between the U.S.S.R. and the Polish Provisional Government of National Unity, signed 
in Moscow on August 16, 1945. accepted the Curzon Line, with variations indicated on the map, 
as the Soviet-Polish frontier. The parts of East Prussia, Silesia and Pomerania (with 1939 
population figures), taken over by Poland at the end of the Second Great War, subject to 
ratification in the peace treaty with Germany, are also shown Courtesy of “ The Observer " 


Prime Minister, Mr. Jan Jankowski, 
leader of the Christian Democrats, and 
fifteen other leaders who, on March 27 
and 28, had presented themselves, at an 
indirect invitation from the Soviet 
Commander, to General Ivanov, repre- 
senting the High Command of the 1st 
White Russian Front. The negotiations 
of the Commission in Moscow consulting 
on the reorganization of the Polish 
Government reached a deadlock a few 
days after the second announcement, 
which was followed on April 11 by 
another, that Mr. Wincenty Witos, 
three times Premier and for twenty years 
leader of the Peasant Party, had been 
taken from his home to an unknown 
destination. 

The Commission of Three havdng 
failed to make headway in the forma- 
tion of a new Government, Mr. Molotov, 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius discussed 
the Polish question in Washington on 
April 22-24, prior to the meeting of the 
San Francisco Conference. The dis- 
cussions were continued in San Fran- 
cisco parallel with the main Conference, 
until on May 3 Mr. Molotov informed 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius of the arrest 
of the missing leaders. The talks were 
suspended, and at a press conference a 
week later, Mr. Eden said, I must 
emphasize that the list of sixteen Poles 
reported as having disappeared . . . 
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included nearly all the leading figures of 
the Polish underground movement. . . . 
Most of them were just the type who 
should, in our view, have been consulted 
about the new National Government.” 
Three of them, indeed, had been men- 
tioned by the British Government to the 
Commission of Three as entitled to be 
consulted. 

Marshal Stalin, in a statement pub- 
lished on May 18, denied that the 
arrested Poles had been invited for 
negotiations by the 
Soviet authorities, and 
said that they had been 
arrested “ in accordance 
with the law protecting the Red Army 
rear from diversionists,” and by agree- 
ment between the Polish Provisional 
Government and the Soviet Military 
Command. 

The Commission of Three later re- 
sumed their work in Moscow, and on 
June 13 announced that they had 
agreed to invite to Moscow four mem- 


Stalin on 
Polish 
Arrests 


bers of the Provisional Government, 
including Mr. Edward Osobka-Morawski. 
the Prime Minister (^ee page 3204) ; 
three other leaders from inside Poland, 
and three from abroad, including Mr. 
Stanislaw Mikolajczk. In a series of 
talks from June 17-21, conducted exclu- 
sively between the Poles, the three 
groups reached agreement. A week 






formation of a new Cabinet 

/q • I- ^ j Osobka-Morawski 
l^ociahst) and in which Mr. Mikolajczk 
(Peasant Party) and Mr. \^ladyslaw 

Deputy 

Premiers, was announced in Warsaw. 

Ihe trial of the arrested Poles tcok 
place in Moscow from June 18-21 \11 

the accused except one admitted the 
charges wholly or in part. General 

eopold Okuhcki, commander-in-chief 


The return to pe^cr'^t^' STARVING POLAND 

virtually starvfng and l^uVo^v^Vrot “r T t 

railway station in the former tree city of D;in^' hollow shell that was the 

u s. .hip . Virgin,. • „„,n.g. ^ K."' 

Photos, Associated Press ^ ^ 


of the Polish Home Army, was con- 
demnea to ten years’ captivity, Mr 
Jankowski to eight years ; others re- 
ceived lesser sentences. Three were 
acquitted (including two who had 
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pleaded guilty). Great freedom was 
allowed the prisoners in setting fortk 
their political views, and the trials, by 
bringing into the open fears, hatreds and 
misunderstandings that had previou-dy 
been only hinted at, provided a healthier 
atmosphere in which the new Polish 
Government, recognized by Great 
Britain and the United States on July 5, 
could begin the difficult work of recon- 
struction. 

The setting up of the new Polish 
Government, and subsequent withdrawal 
of recognition from the London Goveni- 
ment, placed the Polish _ 

forces under Allied 
command in a curious .it'' j . *•. 

Tin Allied Armies 

position. On July 2, 

Polish Military Headquarters in London 
issued a statement that the status 
of the Polish forces, wdiich total about 
250,000 men and w’oinen, remains 
unchanged, despite the apparent chang- 
ing character of the political situation 
in Poland. . . . There is no question 
of troops not getting their pay. There 
is no fear of mass desertion 


POLISH-SOVIET AGREEMENT SIGNED 

A treaty on the Soviet-Polish frontier and an apTeempnf *-u 

done during the German occupation of Poland were signed *in reparations or damage 

An . .'dolotov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, and Mr. Osobka-Morawski p"r ’’T 

^he .'oMsr, premier sips, watched by Generalissimo Stalin, Mr. Molotov and Mr XTvvsh “r’ 
ic'^^-’.ommissar. i mr. /v. y, Vyshinsky, 

Photo, Planet 2^ews 
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“ The II Polish Corps in Italy umh r 
General Anders’s command remain:^ 
an integral part of the 8th Army, under 
the Supreme Command of Field-31ar:^hal 
Alexander, and continues to take order-j 
from him. The 1st Polish .Armoured 
Division and the Parachute Brigade in 
Germany continue to accept respousi- 


-I 

\ 














bility under the supreme command 
of Field-Marshal Montgomery. Polish 
troops quartered in Britain continue to 
perform their duties under the supreme 
command of the British military author- 
ities, The Polish Air Force and Navy 
are still operating under the direct 
command of the R.A.F. and British 
Admiralty respectively.” 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech to the 
Commons of February 27 on the Yalta 
conference, had said : “ H.M. Govern- 
ment are resolved that as many as 
possible of the Polish troops shall be 
enabled to return in due course to 
Poland of their own free will ... In 
any event, H.M. Government will never 
forget the debt they owe to the Polish 
troops who have served them so 
valiantly, and for all those who fought 
under our command I earnestly hope 
it may be possible to offer them the 




PEACE RETURNS TO RUINED 

WARSAW 


citizenship and freedom of the British 
Empire if they so desire.” 

The communique issued on August 2 
following the Potsdam Conference said, 
“ The Three Powers are anxious to 
assist the Polish Provisional Government 
in facilitating the return to Poland as 
soon as practicable of all Poles abroad 
who wish to go, including members of 
the Polish armed forces and merchant 
marine. They expect that those Poles 
who return home shall be accorded 
personal and property rights on the 
same basis as all Polish citizens.” 


Poles 
Reluctant 
to Go Home 


Speaking in the Commons on 
November 23, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
Foreign Secretary, said that some 
23,000 out of the 67,000 
Poles in Britain, 14,000 
out of the 110,000 in 
Italy and the Middle 
East, and a few hundreds of those in 
north-west Europe had so far expressed 
a wish to return, and added, “ The 
Polish Provisional Government have 
agreed to concert with our Ambas- 
sador in Warsaw the terms of a 
statement covering the points on which 
the Polish soldiers, sailors and airmen 
under our command particularly want 
information. I hope this will enable 
many more to take the decision to go 
back to Poland and to help in the 
reconstruction of their country. I 
want to make it clear, however, that 
there is no intention of using com- 
pulsion.” But six months later, only 
29,800 had in fact opted to return to 
Poland, leaving about 100,000 overseas 
and 60,000 in the United Kingdom to be 
settled outside Poland. 

AVhen the new Government took 
office, hostilities in Poland had been over 
for four months, but what was little 



The clearing of the enemy from Warsaw, 
capital of Poland, brought almost insuper- 
able problems of reconstruction for its 
inhabitants. After five years and tour 
months of German occupation, it was 
liberated on January 17, 1945, by troops of 
the 1st White Russian Army with units of 
the 1st Polish Army (see illus. in page 3554), 
but as a result of both the German bombing 
in September 1939 and the ill-starred 63-day 
rising in the summer of 1944 (see pages 
3205-3206} it had virtually been obliterated. 
I. Mobile repair-unit in October 1945 re- 
stores the city’s public services. 2. Buyers 
and vendors in an open-air market in a 
badly-bombed street. 3. All that remained 
of the once-famous Ghetto quarter. 
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lo>v< than chaos existed in the country. 
There was a univers<il shortasie of 
coiisuinor uocds and livts.ock; the 
s] littiin: up of the jireAt ostiites was 
nr.der way. involving the creation of an 
eiuirely new economy : the upper j: 
middle classes had been largely dis- 
]x>sse>>ed of their capital and property. 
A ilecree of January 3, 1946. nationaliz- 
ing: the mines, petroleum resources, 
armament tutoncs. and other enter- 
prises i'rotmhr some tortv per cent of 
tl:»" workir.i: iH'»pularion into State 
cmnlovmenr. 



In A\arsaw, the seat of the Govern- 
ment. there was scarcely a habitable 
building. In many places typhus and 
typhoid raged. Throughout the country 
people were ill and ill-fed— Mr. Hoover 
in .Afareh 1946 said that the situation 
in Poland was the worst he had seen in 
Europe, that 5.000.000 children there 
were undernourished, and that despite 
gallant efforts by Polish organizations, 
U.N.R.R.A. and other bodies, there 
was no overall organization to care for 
and rehabilitate Polaud^s 1,100,000 war 
orphans. 

Armed bands, some of them remnants 
of the resistance movement antagonistic 
to the government, some of them just 
bandits, infested the forests, ravaging 
the villages and the countryside. Under 
an amnesty proclaimed on June 1, 
about 6,Oob members of the former 
Home Army came in up to October 1 ; 
but on October 15 the Provisional 
Goverument announced an agreement 
with Marshal Rokossovsky, Russian 
Commander in Poland, under which a 
general of the Red Army with special 



powers and having at hi^ Hi 

military unit was to be attaW ^ 

every provincial capital in orf 

combat “all acts of bandi J” 
marauding. ^ 

Throughout the country a naftiac 
stream of returning refugees Sy 
sadly and . anxiously towQr.1. 
was left of their 
homes. Another stream 
poured steadily west- 
wards, many from the 

areas returned to the Soviet Union 
under the readjustments of PolanH', 
frontiers, to find homes in the four new 

voivodships ” (administrative dis- 
tricts) of Western Pomerania, Upneran.I 
Lower ^ SHesia, ^ and Mazuria ^ (East 

s who 

Were 

Allied- 


a 
ss 

towards what 
Refugees 

and 

Settlers 


Prussia), from which those Germans w 
had not fied before the Ped Army wi 
being ruthlessly driven into the Allien- 
occupied zones of Germany. A treaty 
signed on August 16, and ratified on 
January 3, 1946, between Poland and 


s 


END OF A CAMPAIGN 

Fc.cs ftnUsied by the Polish i London' Govem- 
~tnt were plac^ in a curious position 
til the setting up of the Polish Provisional 
Government of NationaJ Unity, i. General 
V.*Ladyslaw Anders, who commanded Polish 
forces ir. Russia, Middle East and Italy 
see pages 2736 and 3054, also illus. in page 
IQ48 2. Polish tanks ’ laid up ’ in Italy. 
3 Seme of 2,000 Polish troops who had 
elected to return to Poland sail from Tilbury 

on December 30, 1945. 

/*/■' ' *. .1 r //rf '■// Prtss 




- ~j -j j. ujctuu ani 

the Soviet Union settled Poland'a 
eastern frontier (see map in page 3875). 
Under an agreement signed at the same 

time the Soviet 
Union relinquished 
in favour of Poland 
all claims on Ger- 
man assets in the 
whole territory of 
Poland, including 
the areas newly 
acquired from Ger- 
many, and ceded to 
Poland fifteen per 
cent of all repara- 
tions due to Russia 
from Germany, the 
Polish Government 
in return under- 
taking to make coal 
deliveries to the 
Soviet Union at a 
specially agreed 
price. 

Politically the state of the country 
remained confused. Despite the broad- 
ening of the Government, power rested 

mainly in the hands 

of the Communists. Political 

Political freedom was Confusion 

restricted, and when 
a month after the formation of the new 
Government there was a demonstra- 
tion in Lublin in favour of the Peasant 
Party (Mr. Mikolajezk’s party), t ® 
demonstrators were arrested. 

But Mr. Mikolajezk continued to 

challenge the Communist domination 
of the administration, and \vheu t ic 
Government proposed that in 
elections shortly to be held, ^ 
electorate should be asked to 
a single list of candidates, he reso u e ) 


refused to agree. 
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last RliSi ING-i>LACE NEAR MONASTER IT HILL, CASSINO 
On September i, 1945, sixth anniverary of the German invasion of Poland, the Polish cemetery at Monte Cassino, Italy, 
where a thousand Poles who fell in the attack on the Hitler Line (see Chapter 302 and page 3865) lie buried, was dedicated 
in a ceremony attended by Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander and General Wladyslaw Anders, G.O.C., Polish II Corps. 
The battlefield cemetery is constructed in a series of stone-revetted terraces in a dip between Monastery Hill and the 
ring of neighbouring heights round which the fiercest of the fighting raged. Above, the ceremony in progress. The 
entrance is flanked by two large Polish eagles, finely sculptured in stone. Below, the cemetery seen from Monastery Hill. 
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OCCUPATION FORCES IN 
AUSTRIA’S CAPITAL 

On August 8, 1945, a joint statement issued 
in London, Washington, Moscow and Paris 
announced the setting up of Allied control 
machinery in Austria and delimitation 0 
the zones of occupation. Vienna, the 
capital, was to be administered by an inter- 
Allied governing authority under the 
tion of the Allied Council. Left, outside 
Vienna’s famous Opera House, a^ group ol 
Soviet soldiers stands beside one of many 
poster-portraits of Stalin, while a solitary 
American looks out across the square. 
Above, in the courtyard of the 18th-century 
Schonbrunn Palace — British H.Q. for 
Vienna— which had escaped serious damage 
in the fighting, the changing of the guar 
takes place for the first time on August 0 . 
The 2nd Battalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers 
took over from the R.A.F. Regiment seen 
here) ; the band of the 4th Hussars playe 

during the ceremony. 

Fhotos, Bntish Official ; Pictorial Press 
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THE COMMONS GIVE THANKS FOR DELIVERANCE 

The British Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill, on May 8, i945t ^-nnounced the end ot the war in Europe in a broadcast 
at 3 p.m. (see page 3506), afterwards repeating the contents of his broadcast to the House of Commons. He then 
moved * That this House do now attend at the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, to give humble and reverent 
thanks to Almighty God for our deliverance from the threat of German domination,’ the identical resolution 
moved at the time of the 1918 Armistice. Here, the Premier and the Cabinet, preceded by the Speaker and the 
Serjeant-at-Arms bearing the Mace, cross to St. Margaret’s. (Mr. Attlee and Mr. Eden were in San Francisco.) 
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dbapter 377 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA RESUMES INDEPENDENCE 

Dr- Frederik Heymam, ^‘‘Zr fZtmmy i 

paper ‘Bohemia,' describes the transition per \pe Chapters 316, 317 

Czechoslovakia and her exiled government during 1944, see Chapteis Jio, 

be^an early in the morning of May 5. 

. * 1 . I' H T X ^ r 1 


T he liberation of Czechoslovakia 
began in the east (see page 3214), 
and it was in the east, too, that the 
Czechoslovak authorities started taking 
over the adniinistTation of the areas 
freed from German and Hungarian 
forces. As the provisional capital — 
while Prague was still in the hands of 
the enemy — they chose Kosice, the 
main city of eastern Slovakia. It was 
there that Dr. Frantisec Nemec, as re- 
presentative of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment in London, began the task of 
unifying the various insurgent move- 
ments which had been organized-— 
frequently under Communist leadership 
—in so-called National Committees. 

In Bohemia and Moravia these com- 
mittees had still to work underground, 
but they had now come into the open in 
the east. In the first half of February 
this work of unification made consider- 
able progress, and on the 17th of that 
month President Benes announced that 
the government would soon return from 
London to Czechoslovakia. 

The President, accompanied by Mr. 
Jan Masaryk, left London on March 11, 

and arrived on the 17th in Moscow, 

where he had discussions 
Provisional Marshal Stalin 

Government Molotov and 

Formed with other members of 

the Czechoslovak Government, including 
■fbe Premier, Monsignor Jan Sramek. 
On April 3 the President arrived in the 
provisional Czechoslovak capital, and 
four days later the names of a new Pro- 
visional Government were announced. 
Mr. Zdenek Fierlinger (54), Czech and 
a diplomat of long standing who bad 
been ambassador to the Soviet Union 
since 1943, became Prime Minister. 
Though he belonged to no party , he 
was a left-wing Socialist. Leaders of 
the Catholic, Social National, Com- 
munist, and Democratic Parties, five in 
all (three Czech and two Slovak), became 
Vice-Premiers, among them Monsignor 
Sramek (Czech, Catholic). Jan Masaryk, 
son of the founder of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, remained Foreign Minister. 

On April 9 the new government 
announced its political programme with 
the following main points : a close 
alliance with the Soviet Union whose 
army was to be supported by every 
means ; an alliance w’ith Poland (the 
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Czechoslovak Government recopuzed 
the Lublin Committee as Provisional 
Government of Poland on January 31); 
friendly relations with Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria ; a rapprochement, if possible, 
with democratic governments of Austria 
and Hungary ; and the consolidation ot 
the existing friendly relations with 

Great Britain. , . t j 

Under an agreement signed in London 

on February 26, food, medical supplies 
and other help from U.N.R.R.A. reached 
the liberated parts of the country by air 
and through Black Sea ports. 

On April 23 a call went out from the 
government to the Czechs in Bohemia 
and Moravia to rise in arms against their 
German oppressors and to start a general 
strike. Czech resistance, indeed, cnme 
much more into the open, ansv ere y 
fierce reprisals from the Germans, par- 
ticularly in Prague, where street fighting 


Throughout the night of May 5-6 and 
during the following days, desperate 
appeals for help went out to the Allies 
from the Prague radio station held by 
the patriots— the Germans made an 
unexpected stand in Prague, and the 
patriots were insufficiently supplied 
with weapons and ammunition to over- 
come them. Red Army tanks (sec page 
3626) and American troops (see page 
3807) entered the city on May 10, to 
receive an enthusiastic welcome. 

The city suffered some damage, 
notably in "the centre where the famous 
Old Town Hall was burnt down by the 
Germans. Compared with Warsaw or 
Budapest, however, Prague, one of the 
most beautiful cities in Europe, sufiered 
little destruction. 

On May 16 President Benes, after six 
years of" exile, arrived in his capital. 


CABINET GOES 
HOME 

President Benes left 
London on March it, 
1945, to return to 
Czechoslovakia v i a 
Moscow, where he 
had talks with the 
Russians. Right, 
accompanied by his 
wife, he bids farewell 
to England. On his 
right are Mr. Gusev, 
Soviet Minister i n 
London, and Mr. Jan 
Masaryk, his Foreign 
Minister (extreme 
left). Below, crowds 
at Kosice, the tem- 
porary capital, greet 
the President’s return. 

Photos, Planet 
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together with the members of the 
government. He was greeted by lui^e 
crowds, who went wild with joy when 
the presidential banner rose again over 
the ancient Hradcany castle in place of 
the hated swastika. 

Once freed and restored, the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was faced with a 
number of difiScult problems. Most of 

Rebuilding arose out of the 

National rebuild the state 

Foundations safer foundations than 

those on which it had 
rested during the first two decades of its 
existence. Though Czechs and Slovaks 
formed the majority of its people, a large 
pleasure of freedom and minority rights, 
including participation in the govern- 
ment, as well as state-sponsored schools, 
universities, theatres, etc., had been 
granted to the national minorities within 
its borders, in particular to the Sudeten 
Germans who formed about one-fifth of 
the population. But Czechoslovakia’s 
constructive solution of the minority 
problem had been frustrated by the ^fio- 
lence with which the Sudeten Germans 
had embraced the Nazi creed with its 
German expansionism. Though some 
Sudeten Germans had remained faithful 
to Czechoslovakia, the majority had been 
a most active and efficient fifth column. 

The use of the term “ Sudeten ” was 
banned by a decree of May 23, which 
changed the official name of the Sudeten- 
land to " border areas,” and there was 
complete unanimity among the Czecho- 
slovak people that this dangerous and 
imreliable element must be moved 
from their country. The Berlin Con- 
ference {see page 3923) recognized the 
need, though it asked the Czechoslovak 
Government to carry out the expulsion 


r 


“in an orderly and 
humane manner.” 
The Prague Govern- 
ment gave assurance 
to this effect, but in 
the beginning little 
difference was made 
between Nazi Ger- 
mans and those who 
had been anti-Nazis 
and had themselves 
suffered under the 
Nazi rule. Later 
anti-Nazis, though 
they too had to leave, 
were allowed to take 
along whatever mov- 
able property they 
possessed. Germans 
who had not been 
Nazis, but had not 
fought actively 
against them either, 
were allowed a limited 



amount of money 

and luggage ; whereas Nazis had to leave 
everything behind. Things were made 
rather difficult for the reception areas 
(in the main the American zone of 
Germany) by the fact that in many 
cases only women, children and aged 
people v/ere sent away while able- 
bodied men were kept to work in 
mines and factories. Later in the year, 
when Czech and some Slovak workers 
had moved in greater numbers into the 

border areas,” most of the German 
workers, too, were moved into Ger- 
many. Some Czechoslovak industries, 
however, continued to feel a serious 
shortage of manpower. 

The problem of the Hungarian minor- 
ity in Slovakia was, said Dr. Benes, 


U.N.R.R.A. AID FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

An agreement was signed in London on February 26 lo^c 
between Mr. Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister an/i 
Frederick Leith-Ross, Deputy Director-GeneS T U N a 
whereby U.N RR.A. supplies were made availaWe lor the t 

air a month earlier. Here, Mr. Masaryk signs the agreement 
On his left IS Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. Pholof Keyslom 


R.A.F. SERVICE BETWEEN LONDON AND PRAGUE 

By the month of August 1045 R.A.F. Transport Command was operating a regular air service 
between the Croydon (London- airport and Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia. Here, R.A.F. 
Transport Command Dakotas and Stirlings are parked on the tarmac at Prague’s airfield. The 
Stirlings were being used to repatriate Czechoslovak nationals from Britain. 

Photo, British Official 


capable of solution on an exchange basis. 
Moreover, the number involved was 
very much smaller (about 700,000). An 
agreement signed in Budapest on March 
1, 1946, provided for the exchange of 
equal numbers, with compensation on 
a basis of equality, the position of the 
balance of Hungarians left in Slovakia 
to be considered in the peace treaty. 

Those Czech and Slovak Jews who had 
survived the ordeal of concentration 
and extermination camps — they were a 
pitifully small percentage — returned and 
had their property re- 
stored. Those Jews who, 
in the census of 1930, 
had given their mother- 
tongue as German or who had studied 
at German schools and universities in 
Czechoslovakia, and had, many of them 
(ill particular doctors), found refuge in 
England during the war, were repat- 
riated by the Czechoslovak Government, 
but had great difficulty in obtaining 
permission to practise again. Some 
emigrated a second time. 


Jewish 

Property 

Restored 



There was another group of non- 
Czechoslovak people, though of Slav 
origin, in the easternmost and most 
backw’ard region of Czechoslovakia : 
in Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. There, 
mixed with a great number of other 
small minority groups (among them 
Hungarians, Jews, Rumanians and 
Gipsies), lived about half a million people 
whose language was almost identical 
with that spoken in the Ukraine. After 
a long period of Hungarian misrule, it 
became, under the Treaty of St. (ter- 
main. part of Czechoslovakia, whose 
government, from 1919 onward, helf^ed 
this poor and backward region by build- 
ing roads and hospitals, by giv ing land 
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PRAGUE, LAST EUROPEAN 
CAPITAL TO BE FREED 

On May 5, 1945, a rising was launched 
in Prague by the Czech National 
Committee. Later in the day the 
patriots urgently appealed by radio for 
help from the U.S. and Red Armies — 
though the capital was in Czech hands, 
300 German tanks were approaching. 
Desperate street fighting developed, and 
German 'bombers attacked the city. 
Not until May 8 (three days after 
the general German surrender , did the 
enemy agree to withdraw, i. In the 
uniform of a general of the Czecho- 
slovak Army, President Benes inspects 
Soviet troops in the capital at a fare- 
well parade on December i, when all 
Russian and U.S. forces were with- 
drawn from Czechoslovak territory. 

2. Entry of the first Soviet tanks into 
Prague on May 10. U.S. infantry 
entered the capital at the same time. 

3. Citizens of Pilsen line the streets to 
welcome the U.S. 3rd Army on May 6. 
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Ceded to 
C S.S.R. 


lo tie peasants and creating new in- 
dostrie^ By 1938 the Ruthinians had 
so achieved, within the framework of 
the republic, a remarkable measure of 
^^elf'adnlInist ration, A majority, how- 

k'?’ among the j>oorer people 

had always been pro-Russian, and when 
he CurEon Line was accepted as the 

W of the Polish-Soviet border (se^ 
JMge 3874). and the Ukrainians for- 
merly under Polish rule were returned 
to the Ukrainian Soviet Reiiublic. the 
Kuthemans (or Carpatho-Ukrainians) 
also voiced their desire to join that 
republic. Mr. Fierlinger arrived in 

Ruthenia Moscow on June 21, 

and on the 29th con- 
cluded an agreement 
with the "Soviet 
'.»o\ernment (unanimously ratified by 
the Czevho.-lovak Pro^^sional National 
Ax^embly on November 23) bv which 
8ub-Carpathian Ruthenia was trans- 
terred to the Soviet Ukraine. 

B\ this territorial change Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania— once closely 
ailed in the "Little Entente "-lost 
t heir common frontier, while the Soviet 
I mon acquired a " bridge-head " on the 
--oiThern slojK-s of the Carpathian 

m..,inTain^ and became a direct neigh- 
til Huiiiiarv 

Though the loss of this easternmost 
pro' lUcc caused little resentment, there 
"a- disappointment in some circles 
that it was to Sonet Rus.sia Czechm 
dovakia was losing part of her territory. 
Hanlly any open criticism was made, 
as Czechoslovakia could not now oppo.se 
Ru>>ia on any major issue. Altonfcthcr. 
the po|,ularity of Rus.sia. and of the 


Red Army m particular, suffered some 

setbacks in the course of the year, less 

so m the western provinces than in 

Slovakia where the Russian army had 

not in all cases treated the population 

as Slav brothers ; but Russian influence 

remained nevertheless very stron<y in- 
deed. " ^ 

On August 30 Dr. Benes signed a 
decree setting up machinery for the 
creation of a Provisional" National 
Assembly ot 300 members (200 Czechs, 
100 bIo\-aks) ; local National Committees 
elected District Councils on September 
lo, and these a fortnight later elected 
rovincial Councils by choosing names 
_roin a single list. These councils met 
m Prague on October 14 to elect 
members of the Provisional National 

Assembly, which held its first meeting 
on October 28. 

Pour decrees signed by President 
Benes on October 24 nationalized (1) 
the mines, natural resources, and bia 
iron and steel enterprises (including 
armaments); (2) certain large enter” 
pnses in the food and drink industries • 
(3) the banks; and (4) the insurance 
companies. Small industries, communal 
enterprises and the distributive trades 
were not affected. Most of the under- 
takings involved had been under national 
administration since the surrender of 
Germany and the collapse of the 
Protectorate Government. Their value 
was to be assessed at ‘‘ current market 
prices,” and compensation was to be 
paid in Government bonds, cash or 
other values from a special fund, except 
m the case of nationally unreliable ” 
people and '' disloyal ” Czechoslovaks, 



CZECHOSLOVAK PREMIER 

On April 7, 1945, the constitution of the 
new Czechoslovak Provisional Government 
was announced, with Mr. Zdenek Fieriinffer 
(above) as Premier. Formation of the new 
body had resulted from discussions in 
Moscow between Czechoslovak and Russian 
leaders. Aged 54, Mr. Fierlinger had been 
Ambassador in Moscow from 1943. 


remembrance at LIDICE 

of the massacre of Lidice 

1042. because they alleged, it had harboured the killers of Reinhard Heydrich All tha/marked 

the . te .-as sh.s cross erected by the Rus.sians over the ma.ss grave of the^illage's ^rdereTm^^^^^ 
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receive no compensation. 
All foreign trade was brought under 
State control by a decree of October 29. 
The film industry was nationalized on 
August 13, production, distribution' 
import and export being brought under 
State control. 

An agreement with the So\det author- 
ities made over to the Soviet Union as 
war booty factories set up in Czecho- 
slovakia by the Germans during the 
war, except in the case of machinery 
earlier looted by the Germans from the 
country and reinstalled there after the 
beginning of the air ^var on Germany, 

American and Russian troops with- 
drew simultaneously from Czecho- 
slovakia on December 1. 

Between August 1 and December 1 
the Czech People’s Courts sentenced a 
total of 1,370 German and Czech war 
criminals, 86 to death and 76 to long 

o 

terms of imprisonment. Dr. Emil Hacha, 
puppet president of the Protectorate, 
died on June 27 while awaiting trial. 

The first general elections since 1935 
were held on May 26, 1946. In Bohemia- 
Moravia, the Communists secured 93 
seats, Social Nationalists 55, Christian 
Democrats 46, Social Democrats 37 ; in 
Slovakia, Christian Democrats 43, Com- 
munists 21, Freedom Party 2, Labour 
Party 2. On June 4 President Benes 
(whose re-election as President of the 
Republic it was agreed by all parties 
should take place at the first meeting 
of the new Assembly on June 14) 
charged Mr. Klemens Gottw’ald, the 
Communist leader, with the formation 
of a new Cabinet, Mr. Fierlinger having 
refused a Communist invitation to 
remain as Prime Minister of a new 
Government. 
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Diary of the War 

October I, CzcchosJ ovakia resumed 
diplomatic relations with Rumania. King 
Leopold of the Belgians issued proclama- 
tion to the Belgian people before leaving 
Austria for Switzerland. 

October 2. In Indo-China truce de- 
clared between French authorities and 
the Aunamites. Announced that General 
Patton had been reliaved of his command 
of the U.S. 3rd Army and of bis post as 
Military Governor of Bavaria, and had 
been .replaced by Lieutenant-General 
Pruscott. Council of Foreign Ministers 
in London terminated its first session. 
First travelling Post Ofiice train for live 
years left Euston for Aberdeen. 

October 3. In China fighting in 
Kunming between Chungking troops and 
Chinase Communists. Frencli battleship 
Richelieu ” covered landings of Allied 
troops in Indo-China. Darnand, head of 
Vichy militia, sentenced to death, 
executed seven days later. Constitution of 
World Trades Union Federation adopted 
in Paris. General de Gaulle visited Saar- 
briicken in French occupation zone. 
President Truman recommended Congress 
to establish a commission on control 
of atomic energy development. Fii-st gap 
in Walcheren dykes sealed. 

October 4. In Tokyo Allied H.Q. 
ordered removal of Japanese Home 
Minister Yamazaki, release of political 
prisoners, abolition of secret police and 
abrogation of all laws restricting freedom 
of thought. Trial opened in Paris of 
Pierre Laval on charges of treason. 

October 5. Japan’s Prime Minister, 
Higashi-Kuni, and his entire Cabinet 
resigned. In London troops of the 
Household Cavalry mounted guard in 
IVhitehall for the first time since the 
outbreak of war. 

October 6. Baron Shideluira. ap- 
pointed Japanese Prime Minister, pledged 
that Japan would follow the course of 
democracy. General MacArthur abolished 
Shintoism, as Japanese state religion. 
Indictnfient of leading Gorman war 
criminals signed in Berlin by the chief 
prosecutors of U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
and France. 

October 7, In Paris Laval and his 
counsel withdrew from court as a protest 
against the conduct of the trial. First 
party of released prisoners of war from 
the Far Ea,st arrived in England, at 
Southampton, 

October 8. Rudolf Hess flown from 
Britain to Germany to stand trial as a 
war criminal, Palestine Jews demon- 
strated in Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and 
Haifa against British immigration policy. 
Indonesian extremists arrested all 
“ moderate officials, forbade sale of 
food or goods to Europeans or Eurasians. 
Norwegian 'General Election. President 
Truman declared at Press conference 
that U.S. would not share secret of 

atomic bomb production with any other 
nation. 

October 9. Andaman Islands re- 
occupied by British troops. South 
Africa ratified United Nations Charter, 
Military Government in Burma gave 
place to civilian administration. British 
and Dutch officials arrested by Indonesian 
extremists. Laval sentenced to death 
while absent from court. 


OCTOBER 1945 


October 10. U.S. Secretary of State 
announced plans for the formation of 
Far East Advisory Council to sit at 
Washington. The U.S.A. recognized 
the Hungarian Government. In Britain, 
the Chancellor presented a bill to 
nationalize the Bank of England ; 30,000 
dockers out on strike. 

October 11. General MacArthur 
presented Baron Shidehara, the Japanese 
Prime Minister, witli a five-point pro- 
gramme for social and political reform. 
It was announced that all U..S. forces 
were to leave Palestine, beginning on 

October 12, Negotiations between 
French and Annamitt^ at Saigon broke 
dowm. Dutch Prime Minister, Mr, 
Schermerhorn, broadcast on position 
in Java. General de Gaulle declared : 

We never want to see a German 
Reich again.” Return of “ Queen 
Elizabeth ” and ” Aquitania ” to British 
service announced. 

October 13. Indonesian People’s Army 
declared war on Dutch, Eurasians, and 
Amboinese in Java. Announced tJiat 
British, Chinese and Russian forces were 
to join the U.S. in the occupation of 
Japan. Syria and Lebanon agreed on a 
joint policy towards Palestine. 

October 14, Major-General Hawthorn, 
British officer commanding Allied forces 
in Java, issued a proclamation listing 

offences against the military administra- 
tion. 

October 15. Conference of Inter- 
national Labour Organization opened 
in Paris. Laval executed. Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith, Governor of Burma, 
returned to Rangoon for the first time 
since 1942. General MacArthur de- 
clared Japanese disarmament completed. 
Dr. van Mook exprcssc<l willingness to 
open discussions with Indonesians on 
basis of Queen Wilhelmina’s 1942 de- 
claration. 

October lb. At Batavia Indonesians 
held first “ national ” conference. An- 
nounced that British Government was 
prepared to recognize Dr. Renner’s 
Austrian Provisional Government, Thirty 
nations signed Charter of United Nations 
Pood and Agriculture Organization, 
^gentina and the U.S.S.R. abstaining. ’ 

October 17, Arclibishop Damaskinos, 
the Greek Regent, assumed the Premier- 
ship. At Hamburg trial opened of 
U-boat crew accused of murdering 
British and Allied seamen in the Atlantie 

in March 1944. German H,Q. in Norway 
disbanded. 

October 18. In Berlin Allied Military 
Tribunal held its first open session and 
received indictments against 24 leading 
Nazis. . Indonesiaiis rejected status 
within the Netherlands Empire onfered 
them by the Dutch. 

October 19. Marshal of the R.A.F. 

Sir Arthur Tedder succeeded Lord Portal 
as Chief of Air Staff. In Rome Signor 
de Gasperi, Italian Foreign Minister 
disclosed that Italian Government was 
sounding the Allies about a revision of 
the international status of Italy. 

October 20. Great Britain, the U.S, 
the U.S.S.R. and France gave official 

recognition to Dr. Renner’s Provisional 
Government. 


October 21. Elections to Constituent 
Assemlil y and Referendum on its standing 
held in France. British and U.S. Govern- 
ments expressed strong regrets to the 
U.S.S.R. at the terms of the Soviet- 
Hungarian economic agreement (initialled 
in Moscow. August 27). 

October 22. In the Shantung province 
of China, fighting broke out between 
Chinese Communists and Government 
forces. Allied Control Conned announce! 1 
fundamental principles of judicial re- 
form ” for Germany. Announced that 
no more permanent commissions in the 

would be granted to 

British officers. 

October 23, Budapest radio announced 

the decision of the four major Hungarian 
political parties to hold elections on 
November 4, as arranged. Russia 
proposed to Austria an exchange of 
diplomatic representatives. 

October 24, United Nations organiza- 
tion called into existence at Washington, 
Execution at Oslo of Norwegian traitor, 

\ idkun Quisling. Formal surrender at 
Rangoon of General Kiinura, C.-in-(*., 
Japanese forces in Burma, Mr. Stalin 
received Mr. Harriman, U.S. Ambassador, 
at Sochi in the Caucasus. 

October 25. Robert Ley, former 
German Labour Front leader and one 
of the leading Nazis on trial at Nurem- 
berg, committed suicide in his cell. 
French 2nd Armoured Division arrived 
at Saigon, went into action. 

October 26. Finnisb-Russian border 
agreement announced. Mr, Be via told 
House of Commons that there were from 
twenty to twenty-five million displaced 
people on the move in Europe. Sir 
Ben Smith, Minister of Food, said that 
world food prospects foi* coming year 
were “ seriously disquieting.” 

^^etober 27. In N^av'y Dav Address 
in New York President Truman gave 
12 points of U.S. foreign policy. Dr. 
Benes decreed the nationalization of 
some 1,000 Czechoslov'ak indastrial and 
financial concerns. Sir John Boyd-Orr 
nominated Director-General of United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. 

October 28. Chinese Central Govern- 
ment offered terms to Yenan Communists 
with view to stabilizing political situation 
in N. China. Dr. Benes declared that 
Sudeten Germans must leave Czecho- 
slovakia in interests of European peac'* 
October 29. Mr. Attlee announced 
British Government’s decision to set up 
atomic research station near Didcot. 
Fighting reported in N. China between 
Government and Communist forces. 
Trial of General Yamashita, “ the Tiger 
of Malaya,” opened at Manila. 

October 30. Brigadier Mallahy, British 

commander in Sourabaya, murdered 
by Indonesian extremists while conducting 
” cease fire ” parleys. Chinese Goverri^ 
meat troops began landing from U.S. 
ships at Chinwangtao. Czechoslovak 
Provisional National Assembly confirmed 
Dr. Bones as President. 

October 31. General Christ iso n. Allied 
O.-in-C.. anuoimced that unless Brigadier 
Mallaby’s murderers surrendered, the 
whole weight of Allied for-^es would be 
brought against them. 
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PEACE COMES TO BRITAIN AFTER SIX YEARS 

Describing the three months" interval between the end of the war in Europe 
and the cessation of fighting in the Far East on August 15^ 1945^ this concluding 
chapter on the Home Front tells of the coming to full power of a Labour 
Government. It then records outstanding events in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland and the Channel Islands up to the close of the year. Some idea is 
given of how the gigantic task of directing the nation" s whole way of life into 
the paths of peace was begun with courage and determination in face of manifold 

difficulties both at home and abroad 



HE rejoicings over the end of 
hostilities in Europe were brief — 
Japan had still to be defeated, 
and though Allied leaders were hopeful 
that 1945 would see the end of that cam- 
paign too, the people had been warned 
of the possibility of a long-continued 
struggle in the Far East, and prepared 
themselves to face it. 

On May 18, Mr. Churchill sent letters 
in identical terms to the leaders of the 
Labour, Liberal and National Liberal 
Parties proposing the maintenance of 
the Coalition Government until a 
decisive victory has been gained over 
Japan.’* If you should decide to stay 
with us,” he said, all xmited together 
until the Japanese surrender is com- 
pelled, let us discuss means of taking the 
nation’s opinion, for example a refer- 
endum, on the issue whether, in these 
conditions, the life of this Parliament 
should be further prolonged.” 

The Labour Party Conference, then 
meeting at Blackpool, decided with only 
two dissident votes to reject the Prime 

Labour i s t e r’s proposals. 

Wants Autumn . need for bring- 

Election ^**0 to ail end when 

conditions allow a 
Parliament the life of which has been 
prolonged year after year has been 
recognized by all of us,” said Mr. Attlee 
ill his reply, “and by no one more 
emphatically than yourself. . . . We 
consider that the fair and just solution 
of the problem is an election in the 
autumn. ... I do not think that it 
would be right or possible to obtain from 
Parliament another prolongation of its 
life. I could not consent to the intro- 
duction into our national life of a device 
so alien to all our traditions as the 
referendum. . . . Hitler’s practices in 
the field of referenda and plebiscites 
can hardly have endeared these ex- 
pedients to the British heart.” 

But Mr. Churchill, feeling that an 
election to be fought on a party basis 
pending in the autumii would interfere 
with the smooth working of the Coali- 
tion Government, decided on immediate 
resignation, and at noon on May 23, 
1945, tendered the resignation of the 
Cabinet he had formed on Mav 11 1940 

ifc,' J * 


The King invited him, as leader of the 
strongest party in the House, to form a 
new government to hold oflBce until a 
new Parliament was elected. Mr. Attlee 
resumed his position as Leader of the 
Opposition. With the breakup of the 
Coalition, the wartime ministries of 
Home Security and Economic Warfare 
disappeared, their residuary functions 
being taken over respectively by the 
Home Office and the Foreign Office. 



P.M. GOES ELECTIONEERING 

The General Election campaign in Britain 
opened on June 4, 1945, when Mr. Churchill, 
Prime Minister of the ‘ Caretaker ' Govern- ‘ 
ment which followed the breakup of the 
Coalition, outlined his party’s policy in a 
broadcast. Here he begins his election 
tour, at Uxbridge, where he told his audience, 

‘ It was not by my desire that the election 
has come about.’ Photo, Sport and General 

On June 15, the 37th Parliament of 
the United Kingdom — fourth longest in 
British history— was dissolved after a 
life of nine years six months and twenty 
days. The election campaign had 
already opened, on June 4, with a broad 
cast by the Prime Minister. Electioneer- 
ing by broadcasting was on a much 
larger scale than in 1935, when five 
broadcasts were made by the Govern- 
ment, four by the Labour Party, and 
three by the opposition Liberals. In 
1945, the Government was allotted ten 
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periods, the Labour Party ten, and the 
Liberals four following the 9 p.m. news 
bulletin, the peak hour of listening. The 
Government relied in its appeals almost 
exclusively on Mr. Churchill’s immense 
popularity and success as a war leader. 
His portrait and the phrase “ Help him 
to finish the job ” constituted the major 
part of Conservative propaganda, and 
during the last days of the campaign the 
Prime Minister made a rush tour of the 
Midlands, the North, Scotland, and 
London. Everywhere he received an 
enthusiastic personal reception, but 
encountered lively political opposition. 

The principal points in the policy put 
forward by the Labour Party were the 
nationalization of the coal mines and 
the transport system, 
an effective and com- Labour 
prehensive scheme of Party Policy 
social security, a clear 
cut programme for export trade, rapid 
rehousing to provide good accommoda- 
tion for all, a foreign policy based 
on loyal co-operation in the United 
Nations organization, and the main- 
tenance of controls to the extent re- 
quired to effect a smooth transition from 
war to peace conditions. Polling day 
was July 5, except in 23 constituencies 
where, owing to local holidays, polling 
was, by a special act, held in 22 cases on 
July 22, and in one case on July 19. To 
allow time for the receipt of Service 
votes from overseas, to record and 
collect which elaborate steps had been 
taken, the results were not declared 
until July 26, in the middle of the con- 
ference of representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Soviet 
Russia which met at Potsdam on Julv 17 
(see page 3923). The Labour Party 
secured a sweeping majority : 393 seats 
(compared with 164 in the previous 
House) against the Conservatives’ 189 
(formerly 358). Only 12 Liberals were 
returned (instead of 18) ; Liberal 
Nationalists, now indistinguishable from 
Conservatives, numbered 13 (instead of 
26). Independents numbered 14, Nor- 
thern Ireland representatives nine 
Unionists and two Nationalists. Four 
‘’splinter” parties secured only eight 
seats between them. ^ 
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Among Cabinet Ministers in Mr 
nmrcbill s interim government who lost 
their scats were Mr. L. S. Ainery, Mr 
Brendmi Bracken, Sir James Grigg, Mr 

Mr. Richard Lloyd Mr' 
Harold Macmillan. Mr. Churchill’s ,son- 

-law, Mr. Duncan Sandys, and his son, 
Major Randolph Churchill, were also 

^'■chibald Sinclair and Sir 

'' illiam Beveridge, whose social .security 

report formed the basis for the social 

^ecurity plans of all parties, both lost 
taeir seats. 

Mr. Churchill, who had flown back 
rom Berlin to London to hear the 

Mr. Churchill results, tendered 

Resigns resignation at once, 

.... held office as 

Prime Minister for 1,902 days covering 
the most momentous period in the 
history of the British Isles. The Kin" 
at once invited Mr. Attlee to form a 
Cmvernment. Mr. Attlee, First Lord of 
the Treasury and Minister of Defence 

f'K ''k-n Minister (as Mr. 

Churchill had been) filled the first seven 

Cabinet posts and on July 28 returned to 

Potsdam (where he had been with Mr. 

Churchill m an advisory capacity for 

the opening of the conference) as leader 

ot the British delegation with his Foreign 

becretary Mr. Erne.st Bevin. Mr. Attlee • 

chose the rest of the Cabinet (see illus 

•n page 3888) and his other Ministers 

after his return to London at the end 

of the Conference, which lasted until 
August 1. 

On August 6 canie the dropping of 
tho first atomic bomb on the Japanese 



Lieutenant FURNESS 
(^e/sh Guards) 

In late May 1940, during the 
retreat to the French coast 
ieut. the Hon. Christopher 
Furness performed a ‘ magni- 
ficent act of self-sacrifice 
against hopeless odds ’ for 
which he was posthumously 
awarded the V.C. While 
covering the withdrawal of 
transport from Arras his 
carriers were disabled, the 
crews killed - or wounded, 
whereupon he fought the 
enemy hand-to-hand, single- 
handed, till he was killed. 

The transport got through. 

industrial town of Hiroshima. Following 
the announcement of this event by Pre.si- 
dent Truman, Mr. Attlee released a state- 
ment which had been prepared by Mr. 
Churchill before the change of govern- 
ment, setting out the history "of the 
research which had gone to the produc- 
lon of this late.st logical development 
of man s continued use of the finest 
fruits of his scientific intelligence 


m ■ ^ . 

Sergeant DURRANT 

f Corps of Royal Engineers) 
For ' gallantry, skill, and de- 
votion to duty ' when in charge 
of a Lewis gun in a motor- 
launch in the St. Nazaire raid 
on March 28, 1942, Sergeant 
Thomas Frank Durrant was 
awarded the V.C. Answering 
a German destroyer’s demand 
to surrender with a burst of 
fire, he continued to work his 
gun though badly wounded, 
until he was taken prisoner! 
when he died. For his part 
in this raid, Lt.-Col. A. C. 
Newman was also awarded the 
V.C. (See page 2255. j 
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Captain LIDDELL 
(Go/dstream Guardt) 
While capturing a bndr^ 
the River Ems near L:n 
Germany, on April 3. ■ 
Captain Ian Oswald L 
displayed 'outstanding £ 
Jantry ’ for which he 
posthumously awarded t; . 
V.C. ‘ His superb example - ; 
courage/ ran the citatio:.. 

Will never be forgotten by 

those who saw it. It W.-5 

disclosed after his death that 
he was one of eight Brigade of 
Guards officers (Coates Mission 
selected to protect the Royai 
Family in case of invasion. 

purpo.se.s of cle.struction. Rcsciirch into 

the possibilitie.s of the release of ,„erifv 

by atomic fi.ssion, it was explained, hail 

been uiiflertakeii by His .Mai.sn'. 

Government in igiL Inferchan.-e of 

ideas between British and Amerii.m 

scientists went on, and in October 

1941 (l)efore the United States eainc into 

the war) President Roosevelt siisreofeil 

the merging of British and .Ainene.in 

efforts, as a rt‘sult <>f whii h 

a number of linti"}! s( ini- 

tists went to tin* I 

f’^tates. Rv the summer <»}' 

* 

1942 the work dnue (on- 
firmed the re|K)rt made in 
the autumn of 1911 l>v the 
Brit i.sh Government com- 
niittee ot scienti>ts [ire- 
sided over bv Sir (ieoref^ 
Thomson, that the afomie 
bomb could br* [irodlieetl 
l>V the end of tlie war. 

EISENHOWER GETS 
CITY’S FREEDOM 

General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Supreme Allied 
Commander, on June ii, IQ45. 
flew to London from his H Q 
at Frankfort-on-Mam to re- 
ceive the following day a sword 
of honour and the Freedom of 
the City of London which the 
Court of Common Council had 
unanimously decided to confer 
on him. Here, m Guildhall, 
he is receiving from the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Frank Alexander, 
as a token pending the com- 
pletion of his own sword, one 
once owned by Wellington 

'r.r.C. 















VICTORY STAMPS 

To mark the victory celebrations on June 8, 
1946, special issues of British stamps were 
printed to the total cash value of £2,800,000, 
made up of 240,000,000 of the 2il-d. denomin- 
ation and 24,000,000 of the 3d.“ The former 
were blue, the latter deep violet, both being 
^ice the normal breadth. After V.E. and 
V.J. Days postmarks (centre) bore the * V ’ 

sign and victory bells. 


“ By God’s mercy,” said Mr. Churchill 
statement, “ British and America 
science outpaced all German effort 
These were on a considerable scale, bi 
far behind. The possession of thej 
powers by the Germans at any tim 

Mr. Churchill have altered th 

on the of the war, air 

Atomic Bomb Profound anxiety wa 
. . by those who wer 

informed. Every effort was made by ou 
Intelligence Service and the E.A.F. b 
locate in Germany anything resemblinj 
the plants that were being created in th( 
U.b. In the winter of 1942-43 inos 
gallant attacks were made in Norway oi 
two occasions by small parties of volun 
teers from the British Commandos anc 
Aorwegian forces at very heavy loss ol 
life, upon stores of ‘ heavy water,’ ar 
element in one of the possible processes ■ 
the second of these Mt.ck-s ™ e^o 
pietely successful,” {See paae 
and Chapter 379.) 

But the first bomb was pronounci 
already out-dated when a second ‘‘bette 
one was dropped on Nagasaki three da 
later. Tokyo broadcast acceptance 

ultimatum next da^ 
the hideous weapon could be said 1 



have justified itself. Thousands of 
Japanese civilian men, women and 
children had been killed : but probably 
many more thousands of Allied, and of 
Japanese, service lives had been saved, 
since the Allies were spared the need 
of an armed invasion of the Japanese 
homeland with all the carnage that 
would have involved. Formal accept' 
ance of the Allied terms of unconditional 
surrender was handed by the Japanese 
Minister to the Swiss Foreign Office 
at 8.10 p.m. on August 14, and at 
midnight Mr. Attlee broadcast news 


of Japan s surrender, proclaiming 
August 15 and 16 Victory-over- Japan 
days {see Hist. Doct. 310, p. 3905). 

The State opening of the new Parlia- 
ment by King George \ I coincided with 
the end of hostilities in the Second Great 
War. The speech from the Throne 
{see Hist. Doct. 31 1 , p. 3905), setting out 
the Government’s programme, was read 
to an assembly of both Houses and 
in the presence of the Diplomatic 
Corps. When the House of Coinnion.s 
reassembled in the afternoon, the 
Prime Minister read the terms of the 



c ^ thanksgiving day at <;t daitt^c 

Their Majesties, accompanied by th- Prinfe.se. H T ^ thanksgiving. In London. 

Cathedral where the special service was conducted b7the A 

congregation included European crowned heads Canterbury. The vast 

and Mr. Churchill and the War Cabinet Here ' the ^ Service leaders, the Diplomatic Corps, 
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Committee 
on Atomic 
Energy 


Ja{>dnesc surrender and then moved, 

That this House do now attend the 

( hwTch of 8t, Margaret, Westminster, 

to gi\ e humble and reverent thanks to 

Ahnighty God on the victorious con- 
clusion of the War. ’ 

On August ‘21. Mr. Attlee announced 
in the House that the Government had 
vux'ided to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee, with Sir John 
Anderson as chairman, 
to assist them on the 

^^^‘hiucal side on ques- 
tion> raised by the discoverv of how 

to release atomic energy*. Its members 
^ ere Sir Alexander Cadogan. Permanent 
l nder-Necretaiw of the Porei^u Office, 
Field-Marshal Sir Alan Brooke", C.I.G.S.! 
>ir Alan Barlow, Second Secretary of 
the Treasury, Sir Edward Appleton, 
I>irector of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Sir Henry 
Dale, President of the Royal Sooictv 
IVofessor P. M. S. Blackett, Sir James 
Chadwick, and Sir George Thomson. 
On the recommendation of this com- 
mittee, it was announced on October 29 
It had been decided to set up at Har- 
ii^ar Didcot in Berkshire a research 
iid experimental station covering all 
speets of the use of atomic euergv 

Relaxation of wartime restrictions 
continued. On May 9, 84 defence 
regulations (including ISb under which 
the Home' Secretary could, without 
formal charge, detain persons whose 
activities he considered to be a possible 
danger to the State) were revoked in 
entirety, 25 others in part. Fifty 
persons still detained under 18 b were 
released. All lighting restrictions every- 
where in the United Kingdom were 
lifted on May 10. Shipping movements 


i i 









SURRENDERED U-BOAT COMES UP THE THAMES 

London hadjts first view of a surrendered U-boat on May 22, 1945, when the U776 sailed up the 

moored for public inspection below Westminster Bridge, The U-boat, flying the 
White Ensign, was reputed to have a range of 10,000 miles at a surface speed of 10 knots, tut 
when surrendered had done only one patrol of 54 miles and fired only one torpedo— which missed. 

Photo j Daily Press 


and casualties were published by Lloyd’s 
on May 29 for the first time since 
September 1939, and from midnight on 
May 28-29 convoys ceased to sail in 


THE KING BIDS FAREWELL TO THE CIVIL DEFENCE 
A i'areweU parade was held in Hyde Park on Sunday, June 10, 1945, of 2,500 men and women 
rcpresCTta^e of Britain s Civil Defence services in every region of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. They were inspected by the King, accompanied by the Queen and Princess Elizabeth. 
Here, a section marches past the saluting base. Stand-down of the Civil Defence took place on 

Photo y Planet News 


Restrictions 

Relaxed 



non-combat areas, and the necessity 
of darkening ships at night was lifted. 
Lighthouses and lightships round the 
British coast, blacked out during the 
war, showed full lights on May 30. 

Restrictions on travel between Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland were 
relaxed from May 17. All internal 
censorship in Great 
Britain, and censorship 
of mails and of docu- 
ments carried by passen- 
gers to Northern Ireland, ceased at the 
same time. Censorship of the press 
ended in Britain on September 2, 
exactly six years after it began. Sub- 
mission of news had remained voluntary 
throughout the war ; editors, co-opera- 
ting willingly with the Chief Press 
Censor Rear-Admiral G. P. Thomson 
in preventing any breach of security, 
had submitted for censorship 665, 5CK) 
items, totalling 183 million words. 

The last civilian internment camps 
in the Isle of Man were closed by the 
beginning of September. Double sum- 
mer time (introduced in 1941 as a war 
measure) ended on July 15, summer 
time on October 7, the following winter 
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LONDON GETS BACK TO NORMAL 



Famous paintings from the national collec- 
tions, stored for safety during the war eighty 
feet beneath Piccadilly Circus in the Under- 
ground. brought up again, February 1946 


h "1! statue of George III by Wyatt 

which had been removed ‘ for the duration ’ to 
Berkhamsted, Herts (see illus. in page 1912I, re- 
turned to Cockspur Street, in mid-April 


On January 30, 1946, 20 tons of pnceless 
manuscripts were brought back to the 
British Museum from Skipton Castle York 
shire, where they had been for six’ yea^ 



s^reTlo”' '-““O''- 

eets to provide water for fire-fightine 
( page 1720J, began in July 1945. Here 
ismantlmg pipes across London Bridge! 


public surface shelters erTc Jd iV the 

begun. Demolition squad, 'are kerc at work 

Haymarket during March 19.16 sTe ;‘age%'3;" 


It took sharp-edged stripping-kmves-and 

razor-blades to finish it off -to remove Uie 

protective netting (seepage 21141 from the 
windows ot London ’s hi 
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From 1942 Britain made use of oneumatir ramAiifl->,»« • 

I,™ b.,„p. b.„„o„ dZ^rsh JZ7 s wh"'j 

armZR’’>-V^-'H'’‘' deflated. RigM, hcavi'e 

nied British Neptune ' tank, navigable on both land aL water. 
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Most striking of London’s wartime 
Citadel’ in the Mall, overlooking Horse Gj .. , 
Wjth walls eight feet thick and heavily guards! 
guns» it was the Admiralty’s bomS-proof 
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BRITISH WAR 
SECRETS 

After the defeat of France, 
wlien Britain’s ports in the 
south and east were virtually 
closed, two emergency ports for 
ocean-going traffic were built 
on the west coast of Scotland 
at the Gareloch on the Clyde 
and at Cairnryan on Loch Ryan. 
Above, deep-water berth at 
’No. I Military Port,’ Gareloch. 

(See also page 3618.) 
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Britain’s ‘ oil defences, ’ capable 
of setting the Channel ablaze 
in case of attempted invasion, 
were kept secret till June 1945. 
RigJit, demonstration blaze of 
;.e of the secondary inshore W 
■: : oj oil-defence: the whole 
1 . swept with fire and 

■ ' ; in tlnck smoke 
















Disbanded 


being the first winter of Greenwich mean 
time since that of 1939-1940. The basic 
petrol ration, restored on June 1, was 
increased in September from a mileage 
of 120 to one of 150 miles a month, and 
coupons were made valid for use in the 
month of issue and the month following 
(instead of only in the month of issue). 

On July 10 the Dover Command 
which, since December 1939, had been a 
separate command, reverted to its 
G.H.Q. Home Peacetime status as part 

Forces Command. 

G.H.Q. Home Forces, 
formed in the summer 
of 1940 when invasion seemed imminent, 
was disbanded on July 15. Under the 
command of Sir Alan Brooke and later of 
Sir Bernard Paget, it had grown into a 
powerful field army and provided many 
divisions for North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
and the whole 21st Army Group for the 
final campaign in western Europe. At 

BOMBERS TO FURNITURE 

Change-over from war to peace production 
in many sections of British industry was 
well advanced by the late summer of 1945. 
Below, in a factory at Walthamstow, 
London, where orders for R.A.F. Mosquito 
aircraft — the famous wooden bombers— are 
being completed, other workmen are 
making much-needed Utility furniture. 

Photo y Topical Pi 'e^s 
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PACKING UP U.S. LORRIES 

With the end of the war in Europe, the 
Americans in Britain were faced with the 
task of preparing for shipment to the Far 
East some 35 »ooo U.S. Army vehicles 
Most of them had left by January i, 1946.* 
Above, at the U.S. base at Ashchurch, Glos., 
lorries are crated after being reconditioned 
and sprayed with rust-preventive, so that 
they will be serviceable within six hours 
of arrival at the end of their journey. 

Photo, l\S. Official 

the time of its disbandment the C.-in-C 
was Lt.-General Sir Harold Franklyn 
1 he last of the training areas used b^ 
United States troops in Britain u 
pieparatiou tor the iin'asion of Franct 
were returned to the AVar Office duriiu 
Hie summer. Of the 3,036,332 aciv^ 
m the west, the Miilhinds, Lancashire. 
Wales and Northern Ireland placed at 
their disposal, less than 50, (XX) remained 
under Liiited ^States control at the end 
of the war in Europe. The i;reat 
Ainerican warrior. General Dwight I) 
Eisenhower, who had led the\\llie(i 
armies to victory in the west, on June 12 
drove in an open carriage through 
cheering crowds to the Guildhall to 
receive the Freedom of the Citv of 

London. In a warm and modest speech 
Eisenhower said ’ 

No man could alone have brought about 
ns result. Had 1 possessed the inilitarv 
.skill ot a tiarl borough, the wisdom of a 
^ oiomon, the uudei'standing of Lincoln, I stilt 






bavo Kvn bob, less without tbo lovaKv. 

‘V"i' of tlK,usiuuls 'uiHin 

♦ housan.ls ol llriloiis and Aniorioaix Mv 

most ob. r.sluM bopo is that artor Japan joiiw 

1 .N..7..S ,n nuordofoat noitbor yourconntrv 

' nnno n,>^l over apni, suminon its son's 

•lol ,l..usbtoi^ frtnn tboir peaceful pursuits 

o inatx'b t.. tbo drutns of war. But^ a fact 

loth of ns to retnombe;^ 
; Abilene [Eisenhower* 

-.r. ..place i mil sell bor birt bright forpbvsical 
^■ic.> or her bbcity for mere eicistence.’- 

Oroat crowds acclaimed him when 
lie appearod later on the balcony of the 


Elision House. In the afternoon he 
was received in audience by the Kin«T 


at Buckingham Palace, who conferred 

on him. its first American recipient, the 
Order of Merit. 

- Collection of war damage insurance 
premiums ceased with the one due on 
July 1. Mr. Aneuriu Bevan stated on 
August 2-1 that 700,000 bombed houses 
in the London region needed further 
repair, though they were considered fit 
tor habitation : about 70,000 in “ bomb 
alley” also needed further attention. 
In the blitzed city areas outside London 
repairs bad, broadly speaking, been 
completed. Sir Malcolm Trustram Eye, 


K C., Chairman of the War n„ 

Commissin,, r. Baraage 


A 


CROYDON’S UNEXPLODED BOMB 

-I 200 days sappers ot the Royal Engineers on Dec r-, j , 

near London, irom the threat of a 4 000-lb unevnl^a f'ecing Croydon, 

=-rnce ianuaty 104,. Nicknamed H^rr^ann ’ bvThe . 

'.auled from the 40-foot shaft at the bottom of wh°c^i^waWm!^‘'’^^'"'’ ^ 

-'crrosjve hid been sterilized by steam-heatin? ^ ^ound. Its 2,000 lb. of hioh 

Photo^ Planet News 



Commission, stated in Sentemb 

..oMcata of daJgeT“tlt,‘ 

separate properties had been rel S 

dwelling houses (the total nu£ of 
in IQSQ^ houses 111 England and Wales 

in 1939 was about 11,200,000), 25 989 

were T ; ],400,2« 

76,556 in Wa es, 64,604 in J 

Ireland. In all these cases the cost 1 

1,018,538 claims did not exceed £25 

,1 ^10>000. Properties 

scheduled as total losses, for wliich a 

value payment was to be made, imra. 
bered just under 200,000. The Com- 
mission had already paid £271,281 171 
These figures did not cover daiiiage to 
public utilities such as railways, docks 
e ectncity, gas and water undertakings’ 
all special objects of attack. ° ’ 

.Total Service casualties for the United 
Kingdom were : killed, 244,723 : miss- 
ing, 53,059 ; wounded, 277,090*- pris- 
oners, 180,405. .(During the war of 
1914-1918, 812,317 men from the 

United Kingdom were killed, 1,849,494 
wounded.) 

Five Acts passed by the old House of 
Commons received the Royal Assent on 
June 15 : the Treason Act, which made 
no change in w^hat 
constitutes treason, New Acts 

but made all cases of „ 
treason and misprision lament 

of treason triable in the same way as 
cases of murder, i.e. before a jury 
wuth the ordinary laws of evidence 

in cases of treason com- 
mitted abroad abolished the accused’s 
right to apply to the Attorney-General 
to order a trial at bar with three judges ; 
the Requisitioned Land and War Works 
Act, to conserve the use or value of 
assets created at the public expense on 
requisitioned or other laud ; the Family 
Allowances Act, which provided for the 
oayment to the mother, from a date to 
je specified by Order, of a weekly allow- 
ance of 5s. for each child after the first 
up to the age at w^hich school atten- 
dance ceased to be compulsory; the 
Education (Scotland) Act, which applied 
to Scotland wu'th necessary modifica- 
tions the Education Act (1944) for 
England and Wales {see Historic 
Document 277 page 3017) ; the Dis- 
tribution of Industry Act, which was 
intended to abolish distressed areas by 
offering to industrialists help in estab- 
lishing new industries in the former 
“special areas” (to be extended and 
renamed “ development areas ). 

One of the first acts of the new House 
was to ratify, with the approval ot all 
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parties, the United Nations Charter 
(August 23). The bill for the national- 
ization of the Bank of England, intro- 
duced on October 10, was the first 
measure of nationalization brought 
forward by the Government, and it 
went through before the end of the year 
with little opposition. In November, Mr. 
Morrison outlined the programme of 
nationalization of industry which the 
Government proposed to undertake 
during the life of Parliament. First on 
the list was the coal industry (the Coal 
Industry Nationalization Bill was pub- 
lished on December 20), to be followed 
at a later stage by the electricity and gas 
industries, and by railways, canals and 
long distance road haulage services — 
road passenger transport was to be co- 
ordinated with the national transport 
scheme, within which dock and harbour 
undertakings were to be brought. 

President Truman’s unilateral an- 
nouncement on August 20 that Lend- 


HbLPlNG EX-SOLDIERS TO FACE THE FUTURE 

In 1944 Office began to make plans for the rehabilitation of returned prisoners-of-war, 

known as the Civil Resettlement Scheme. Left, at No. i Civil Resettlement Unit, Hatfield 
House, Herts, repatriated prisoners are instructed in such subjects as rationing and post-war 
credits. Right, the Guildford ‘ demob ’ depot, one of several where demobilized servicemen 


were able to choose civilian outfits. 

Lease ceased forthwith caused by its 
abruptness a certain amount of con- 
sternation in Britain, a considerable 
part of whose food had been supplied 
during the war years mider the terms of 
the Lend-Lease agreement. It was true 
that those terms stipulated that with the 
end of hostilities would come the end 
of the supply of goods by America on 
Lend-Lease terms ; but it was generally 
felt that President Roosevelt would have 
found a more tactful way of impressin cr 
on the people of Great Britain that 
though they had stood unaided between 
the United States and the Nazis for 
oyer a year they could not expect con- 
tinued support, except on commercial 
terms, from that great country. 


CLEARING BRITAIN’S BEACHES 

Ay important tesk for the Royal Navy and Royal Engineers from 1943 onwards, after the threat 
of invasion had passed, was the clearing of Britain's beaches of mines and heavy obstructions 

locate^" ‘’T Ya™outh turns over the sand with water jets to 

nf K, ® hohday-makers amuse themselves at Southend while removal 

of defence blocks goes on. - P, 


Loan Talks 


in 


Washington 


PhotoSf P.N.A. ; Illustrated 

Talks between a delegation headed 
by Lord Halifax, British Ambassador 
in Washington, and Lord Keynes, a 
Director of the Bank of England, on the 
one hand and the 
United States Treasury 
on the other opened 
in Washington on 
September 11. After twelve weeks of 
hard bargaining, in which Lord Keynes 
laid bare to the United States Treasury 
the details and extent of Britain’s 
financial commitments and burdens, an 
agreement was reached under which, 
subject to ratification by the British 
Parliament (which took place on 
December 13) and the American Con- 
gress (which took place on July 13, 
1946), Britain was to receive a loan of 
£1,100,000,000 at two per cent interest 
repayable over fifty years from 1951. 
Of this total, £162,000,000 was the 
final settlement of Lend-Lease. Interest 
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Ministers 
Meet 


'vas to be cancelled in any year in 
^hwb Britain’s income from home- 
produced exports should be less than the 
average for the years 1936-1938. Britain 
was to ratify the Bretton Woods agree 
uient before the end of 1945 (carried 
out on December 20), to abolish the 
sterling area dollar pool, and to support 
a general reduction of tariffs and other 

also page 3854.) 

of Rr'. Ministers 

of Britain, the United States, the Soviet 

bmoii, France and China, set up under 

the Berlin agreement, 

Diet for the first time 
in London on Sep- 
tern her 11. Its jm- 
mediate task as laid down at Potsdam 
was to draw up, with a view to 

their submission to the United Nations, 
treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland, and 
to propose settlements of territorial 

* J * on the ter- 

nination of the war in Europe.” At 

the opemng session it was agreed that 
Uie five Foreign Ministers should preside 
m turn at the Council s meetings, and 
that the Council’s terms of reference 
should be " to continue the necessary 
preparatory work for the peace settle- 
ments and to consider any other maj^tens 
which may from time to time be re- 
erred to it by the Governments who 
are members of the Council.” 

The questions of the future of the 
Italian colonies, and of the Italo- 


lugoslav frontier were referred to the 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies for study 
Ihe peace treaties with Finland and Ru- 
mania were discussed on September 20 
that with Bulgaria on the 21st.’ 
Complete divergence of view about the 
Balkan situation between the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and Britain and 
tne U.b.A. on the other at once became 
apparent. While the western Allies were 
not satisfied that the governments in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary repre- 
sented the majority of the people, the 
Soviet Union, said Mr. Molotov, un- 
equivocally considered their regimes 
fully democratic. A French memoran- 
dum on Germany was considered on 
oeptember 28. 

But on October 2 a communique 
annoMced that the conference had 
ended m deadlock ; not only were there 
ailierences on the matters that had been 
discussed, but differences also on the 
interpretation to be put upon the terms 
01 the Berlin agreement made a joint 
communique on the work of the Council 
impossible. Mr. Byrnes, U.S. Secretary 
of btate, summed up the position in a 
statement made the same day * “ On 
September 22 the Soviet delegation 

treaty discussions 
should be confined in each case to the 
signatories of the surrender terms, as 
contemplated by the first and narrow 
provision of Article 2, section 3, sub- 
section 2 of the Berlin agreement, rather 
than under other and broader provi.sioiis 


of the Berlin agreement. The 
delegation took the position 

Councji should rescind or with^^ ^ 

decision of September 11 wherebyB!!,£ 

and China were invited to 
m all ^scussions. This would 

cussion of European peace treati 

the similar elimination of France 

m the case of the treaty with iff 
Mr. Bevin said m the House of 
on October 9. “ It seSto ™ ^ 
Mr- Byrnes, that the differen'on’fW™ 

though It might appear to be, in realS 

mvo ved a big que.stion of principle-to 
what extent are the ‘ Bi^ 

exclude other nations from the discog- 

them f ?hff • r? 
tnem ihis principle I felt it 

incumbent on me to defend.” 


was 


opening of the council of foreign ministers 

he Council of Foreign Ministers set up under the Berlin 
Lancaster House, St. Jame.s’s, London on Seotemh^r^r the first time at 

Italy and others ot the Axis powers ’ Be’ow are the M* discuss treaties of peace with 

advisers : (.) Mr. James A. e/rnes U S 17 W Mr r ‘ and 


channel islands 

On 5lay 9, after five years of enemy 
occupation, the Channel Islands-only 
BritLsh soil overrun by the Germans- 
vyere liberated. The surrender was 
signed at 7.41 a.m., after which a token 
force of the Royal Artillery went ashore 
to hoist the Union .Jack at St. Peter 
Port (Guernsey). A relief force of 7,000 
arrived on May 12, bringing technicians 
to restore cominunication.s, .specialists 
to assess the needs of the islands’ agri- 
culture for m.achincry, fertilizers, and 
seeds, and 9,5.33 tons of supplies, includ- 
ing food for a fortnight, a year’s clothing 
ration, soap (almost entirely lacking 
during the occupation), medical stippiic.-! 

coal, and two lorry loads of sterliii" 
currency. 

The evacuation of the German aar- 
risoii of .30,000 began on May 1.3. Xo.vt 






CABINET’S 
WARTIME H.Q. 

It was disclosed in Novem- 
ber 1945 that shortly after 
the Chamberlain-Hitler 
talks at Munich in Septem- 
ber 1938 construction be- 
gan of a bomb-proof H.Q. 
for the Cabinet some 70 
feet below ground in White- 
hall, to be used in the 
event of war. The apart- 
ments included a ‘ War 
Room,* bedrooms for mem- 
bers of the Government, 
and a * strong room ’ for 
the safe keeping of secret 
documents. From the 
‘ War Room * (above), 
hung with maps showing 
the daily situation on 
the world fronts, cam- 
paigns on four continents 
were directed. Note the 
air-conditioning system 
running along the sides of 
the walls. Right, the 
Prime Minister’s private 
room. One of a suite of 
three occupied by Mr. 
Churchill and his family, 
it contained a large-scale 
map of England. From 
the large desk in the fore- 
ground Mr. Churchill made 
most of his war broadcasts, 
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ATOMIC BOMBS BLAST JAPANESE CITIES 

The most horritying development of the Second Great War was 
the use of the atomic bomb by the U.S.A.A.F. against Japan in 
August 1945 (see also page 3847). Two atomic bombs were 
dropped : the first at Hiroshima (population 320,000) on August 6, 
the second at Nagasaki (population 260,000) three days later! 
each causing havoc unprecedented in the history of man. It was 
officially estimated that at Hiroshima there were 78,150 dead and 
1 3.983 missing. The American Medical Association estimated 
that there were 40,000 dead at Nagasaki. In addition, some 
85,000 in Hiroshima and 75,000 in Nagasaki were left in need of 
immediate medical care, making a total of over 300,000 casualties 
caused by the two bombs. Of 580 workers marching across a 
bridge in Hiroshima, nearly miles from the centre of the 
damage, all were burnt (nine died) except three at the rear of the 
column screened by the eaves of a building. The awe-inspiring 
smoke-cloud that towered 20,000 feet into the sky three minutes 
after the bomb had hit Nagasaki is seen above. On the right, 
devastated Hiroshima, where only steel-framed structures stand 
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A Br.v.sh mission. unde*^Vhl'dilc™tnhe^WefL/staff^ NAGASAKI 

sptr.t th.e month oi November 1945 in H.roshLa and S^ki 

O. tr.-Mr mission summarized in page 3847 Above ^enefal vJp* photographs are reproduced from the report 

















Channel 

Islanders’ 

Rations 


day three hundred displaced persons on 
Jersey (Spanish Eepublicans, French 
and a few Russians) were assembled for 
repatriation. During the last hopeless 
months the Germans had been Iivino* in 
indescribable conditions of filth and 
chaos in requisitioned hotels and houses, 
wantonly destroying appointments and 
fittings. Expert reconnaissance of 
the islands showed that it was pro- 
bably the most heavily defended area 
in Europe, and that the Allied 
Command had been wise in not 
attempting an attack on the islands : * 
even if successful, it would have 
destroyed them completely. 

Weekly civilian rations during the 
occupation had been 2 ozs. of meat, 2 
pints of milk, 7 ozs. of oatmeal, 5 lb of 

potatoes, supplemented 
by swedes and other 
vegetables and beet 

syrup. Tobacco had 
been obtainable at £30 a lb., wood at 

£50 a ton, w heat at £80 a cwt. second- 
haiid suits and overcoats up to £40. 
tea at £20 a lb. The general health 
of the people was fairly good, thanks to 
the Red Cross parcels w^hich reached 
Guernsey on December 27, 1943, from 
Lisbon by the Swedish ship “ A>ga,^’ 
and through the retention and diversion 
by the islanders of undisclosed stocks. 
During the last part of the occupation 
the Germans, cut off from all contact 
w ith their base, had suffered w'orse than 
the local inhabitants, and had been re- 
duced to eating nettles and dandelions, 
their own horses, cats and dogs, and 

swedes discarded by the islanders as 
unfit for cattle. 

Mr. Morrison (Home Secretarv) arrived 
at St. Peter Port on May 14 to consult 
with the States on the future of the 
islands. His assurance to them that- 
military government would be termin 
ated as soon as it had done its w'ork w'as 
carried into effect on August 25, wdien 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. E. Grasett 
was sw’^orn in as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Jersey, Major-General Neaine as 


Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey. The 

King and Queen visited the liberated 
islands on June 7. 

Speaking in the House of Commons 
on August 17, Mr. Chuter Ede (Home 
Secretary in the new^ Government) gave 
some account of the history of the w^ar 
years in the Channel Islands. When^ 
British troops w^ere w'ithdrawm on June 
19, 1940, the Bailiffs (Mr. Coutanche in 
Jersey and Mr. Carey in Guernsey) w^ere 
instructed to stay at their posts and 
administer the government of the 
islands to the best of their ability in 


the interests of the inhabitants. Other 
officers ap[)ointed by the Crowm, in- 
cluding Law' Officers, w’ere also in- 
structed to remain at their posts. Of 
the 50,000 inhabitants of Jersey^ 10,000 
citme to England ; of the 40,000 of 
Guernsey, 18,000. Ten thousand Chan- 
nel Islanders served in the British 
armed forces. 

The Island States decided to set up a 
central controlling body to exercise the 
functions of government. The Germans 
allowed this body to function, subject 
to their direction, thus leaving the 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS FREED FROM NAZIDOM 

embarks on the way to EnglanT greeting Below, a long line of Nazi prisoners 

^ A. : British \e,rspr,per P,„>1 
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THE KING VISITS LOYAL ULSTER 

An important contribution to Britain’s war effort— notably in ships, 
^rcraft, linen and agricultural produce— was made by Northern Ireland. 
Above, m the Commons Chamber of the Parliament at Stormont, Belfast, 
the King presents decorations at an investiture in July 1945. The Queen 
and Princess Elizabeth are seated on his right. Left, Belfast’s Victory 
parade on May 16 passes along Donegall-square North. Photos, Topical Press 


I ‘lands in T*os<ession of a larere measure 
o\ ‘rlt-L^fiv».*rninent. Information ob- 
t.iined ‘ince the liberation .showed that 
t!i»‘ r‘V‘|>onsible administrators deserved 
w» t| I,. if oiily of their fellow islanders, 
bur Britain for their conduct in a 
‘iriKition which, always difficult, became 
iiMiost impossible during the last few 
Jiionths of the occupation when the 
Inlands were entirely cut off. 

.Northern Ireland 

aii-ajiinif of what Northern Ireland'.s 
.'••v.flty to fireat Britain meant was 
‘ ■.nrc'^'d bv Mr. Churchill on May 13, 
J'jM. wli'-n la* ‘aid that owing to Mr. 
\ alera’s action in refusing the Allies 
»* of the soutliern Irish ports, 

liiid rutlv the north-western 
fa-tv, W'fii Ulster and Scotland 
‘ ' icdi ^vll!rh to briinj the means of 

a* 

rf th 't'lid out the for«^ f*s of war.’’ 

’ i;fa l.tf-n i‘i,r the loyalty of 

I fr* l ojd, ** we should have 
• . T . ; / f u n e to close quarters 
\ d» ra or perish for ever 



Northern Ireland did all she could to 
increase her agricultural production : 
in 1939, 470,823 acres were under 
crops ; in ^1943, 850,730 acres : an 
increase of 78 per cent compared with 
69 per cent in England and Wales and 
46 per cent in Scotland. Flax acreage 
had increased from 21,194 to 124,536 
(the highest since 1870). During the war 
in Europe, Northern Ireland sent to 
Britain £3,000,000 worth of fat sheep 
and cattle, and 20 per cent of home 
produced eggs. 140 warships and 123 
merchant vessels, aggregating 600,000 
tons (or 10 per cent of the total United 
Kingdom merchant shipbuilding), were 
constructed at Belfast. Nearly 500 
tanks, over 500 guns, 14,000 gun barrels 
and other gun parts, 42,000 carbine 
machine-guns, about 75,000,000 shells, 
ov'cr 2,000,000 yards of cloth for the 
Services and 30,000,000 shirts were 
produced ; 1,500 heavy bombers were 
built, and some 3,000 aircraft were 
repaired. 

In July 1945 the King and Queen 
paid a state visit to the country, arriving 
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in Belfast by air on the 17th. The King, 
opening Parliament, paid high tribute 
to the contribution to victory made by 
the people of Northern rr* ^ 
Ireland, mentioning 
specially the hospitality ^ ' 

given to the first con- * ^ 

tingents of American troops to reach 
the United Kingdom. On the 19th 
Their Majesties inspected surrendered 
U-boats lying at Londonderry. 

Following the elections to the United 
Kingdom Parliament, a meeting of the 
Nationalists of Tyrone and Fermanagh 
decided that the Irish Nationalist 
members for that constituency, 3Ir. 
Cunningham and Mr. Mulvey, should 
take their seats at Westminster, thus 
reversing the decision of 1935 when the 
same two men, then also elected mem- 
bers, were asked to abstain from atten- 
dance at Westminster, and did so. They 
took the oath and their seats on 
August 21. In September \ice- 
Admiral the Earl of Granville succeeded 
the Duke of Abercoru as Governor. 












Historic Documents. CCCX—CCCXI 
END OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR. AUGUST 14, 1945 

B.S.T. on the night of August 14-J5, 1945, the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement 
K Attlee, broadcast the news, in the message given below, that Japan had surrendered. 

Ihe newly elected House of Commons assembled for the first time next day, August 15 

to listen to the King’s Speech, extracts from which are also given 


Mr. Attlee, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
announces the end of the Second Great War, August 14, 1945: 

Japan has to-day surrendered. The last of our enemies is 

^ laid low. Here is the text of the Japanese reply to the 
allied demands : 

“ ith reference to the announcement of August 10 
regarding the acceptance of the provisions of the Potsdam 
declaration and the reply of the Governments of the United 
suites. Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China sent by 
Secretary of State Byrnes on the date of August 11, the 
Japanese Government has the honour to communicate to 
the Governments of the four Powers as follows : 

(1) His Majesty the Emperor has issued an Imperial 
rescript regarding Japan’s acceptance of the prov’isions of 
the Potsdam declaration. 

(2) His Majesty the Emperor is prepared to authorize 
and insure the signature by his Government and the Imperial 
General Headquarters of the necessary terms for carrying 
out the provisions of the Potsdam declaration. 

“ (3) His Majesty is also prepared to issue commands to 
the military, naval, and air forces of Japan, and all forces 
under their control wherever they may be found, to cease all 
activ^e operations, relinquish all arms, and obey all commands 
of the allied forces in accordance with the above terms. 

(Signed) Togo.” 

Let us recall that on December 7, 1941, Japan, whose 
®^^l<^ught China had already resisted for ov^er four years, 
tell upon the United States of America, who were then not 
at war, and upon ourseh’^es, who were sorely pressed in our 
death struggles with Germany and Italy. Taking full ad- 
vantage of surprise and treachery, Japan’s forces quickly 
overran the territory of ourselves and our allies in the Far 
East, and at one time it appeared as though they might 
invade the mainland of Australia and adv’^ance into India. 

But the tide turned ; first slowly and then with ever- 
increasing speed and violence the mighty forces of the United 
States and the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire and 
all their allies, and finally of 
Russia, vv*ere brought to bear. 

Their resistance has ev’^ery- 
where now been broken. 

At this time we should pay 
tribute to the men of this 
country, from the Dominions, 
from India, and the Colonies, 
to oui' fleets, armies, and air 
forces that have fought so well 
in the arduous campaign, 
against Japan. Our gratitude 
goes out to all our splendid 
allies . . . 

We also think especially of 
the prisoners in J apanese hands, 
of our friends ... in Burma and 
in those colonial territories 
upon wdiom the brunt of the 
Japanese attack fell. We 
rejoice that their sufferings 
will soon be at an end . . . 

Here at home you hav'e 
earned a short rest. ... I 
have no doubt that to -morrow’ 

(Wednesday) and Thursday 
will everywhere be treated as 
days of holiday . . , Let all who 
can relax and enjoy them- 
selves . . . Peace has once 
again come to the world. 


The King ’s Speech at the Opening of the 38th Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, August 15, 1945: 

filHE surrender of Japan has brought to an end six years 
of warfare which has caused untold loss and misery to 
the world ... It is the firm purpose of My Gov’ernment to 
work in the closest co-operation with the Gov’ernments of 
My Dominions and in concert with all peace-lovnng peoples 
to attain a world of freedom, peace and social justice so that 
the sacrifices of the war shall not hav’c been in v’ain. 

It has giv'en Me special pleasure to meet the President of 
the United States on his brief vusit to My country after the 
Conference at Berlin. 1 have also been glad to express tlni 
gratitude of this country to the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force for his inspiring leadership. 

My Forces in Europe continue to discharge the duties 
entailed in the occupation of enemy countries and the re- 
patriation of the many thousands of persons w'ho were de- 
ported from their homes by the enemy. My Navy, aided l)y 
the Navdes of My Allies, is clearing the seas of mines . . . 

In the Far East My Ministers will make it their most 
immediate concern to ensure that all prisoneis in Japanese 
hands are cared for and returned to their homes ... 

Government w’lll continue the orderly release of men 
and women from the Armed Forces . . . The arrangements 
already in operation for the resettlement in civil life of men 
and women released from the Forces and from war work 
will be continued and, wdiere necessary, expanded 

My Government will take up w’ith energy the tasL of 
reconv’erting industry from the purposes of war to those of 
peace, of expanding our export trade, and of securing bv 
suitable control or by an extension of public ownership 
that our industries and services shall make their maximum 
contribution to the national well-being. The orderly solution 
of these difficult problems will require from all My people 

efforts comparable in intensity and public spirit to those which 
hav^e brought us v’ictory . . . 

A measure will bo laid 
before you to bring the Bank 
of England under public 
ownership. A Bill will also 
be laid before you to nation- 
alize the coal-mining industry. 

My Ministers will organize 
the resources of the building 
and manufacturing industrit^ 
in the most effective way to 
meet the housing and other 
essential building require- 
ments of the nation. Tiiey 
w'ill also lay before you pro- 
posals ... to promote the 
best use of land in the 
national interest. 

You W’ill be asked to approv’e 
measures to prov’ide a com- 
prehensive scheme of insur- 
ance against industrial in- 
juries, to extend and improve 
the existing scheme of social 
insurance and to establish a 
national health serv'ice. 

My Ministeis will develop 
to the fullest i>ossible extent 
the home production of good 
lood . . .and they w’ill keep in 
being and extend the new food 
services for the workei-s and 
for mothers and children 
established during the war . . . 
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the advent of the atomic 


R.A.F.’S 
Three 


T he Royal Air Force fought the war 

pniicipally on three famous aero- 

ii ^J^S’Hes, the Rolls-Rovce Merlin 
t^lie Bristol Hercules, and "the Napier 

1,030 h,p. at 15,000 feet ; by the time 
of the Battle of Britain this engine gave 

1,300 h.p. at 8,000 feet, 
an increase of about 350 

Aero -Engines ^'P/ that height. 

1 • 1 This first advance was 

arge y due to the fuel technologists who 
had greatly increased the supply of 100 

the^'rar^^**^f ■ fuel increased 

the rates of climb of the Spitfire and 

the attacking bombers and fighters 
more quickly and deal with them on 
more advantageous terms when en- 
countered After their earliest mass 
attacks the Luftwaffe formations came 
HI at greater heights, a change forced 
upon t em by this improved perform- 
ance of the British interceptors! 

The decisive Battle of Britain was 
fought by the Royal Air Force with 


Captain Norman Macmillan M C A F r 

nients in aero-engine, aircraft and armL'cmA ^ develop- 

records the first operational use of jet-piopS adc7aT^' increased. He 

Nagasaki in August wk (sTcobu “nd 

^ smf , 

ah-British equipment on the ground and 

exception of the 
filters machine guns, which were of 

‘'^"lerican aircraft 
then delivered to Britain were used only 

as trainers and in Coastal Command for 
reconnaissance and bombing. 

The Merlin went on developing as a 

AT-f P throughout the war. The 

Mark 61 with two superchargers and an 
mtercooler, to cool the compressed ^as 
first saw service m late 1942, and don bled 

20,000 feet. Before the war ended 
more than 2,000 h.p. was developed by 

®”8me, the Merlin 100 

f! ti fitted to 

Battle Hurricane, Defiant, 'Spitfire, 

Mustang, Fulmar, Barracuda, M^hitlev 
Mosquito, Lancaster, Wellington, Beau- 
nghter, and some Halifaxes. 

The Germans did not succeed in 
producing a two-stage supercharger 
before the war ended. Instead, they 
boosted power by injecting inethanol- 
vater mixture into the single stage 
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•P- engine to 2.11X1 1 , „ r,, - i , , 

1 ,* . 1 ^ ■ ;' i’- '"r -iiort , 

oy this means. W|),.| ■ 


t ll*‘ 


of r)ii rt if'ii I 'I r 1 

% A uf Uhl r rf( * ^ I r f , 


nietliod wh.' 4 valueless Xitrim x v, i 

k!lr! "I 


therefore mjected at great-r alt.tud.- n, 
provide more oxygen. a„<l tl,.. .|„„k,.r, 
Jumo _].3L thus gained ll> ), ,, .. 

35,000feet. ' 


n f R •. CLEARED FOG-BOUND WARTIME AIRFIFI DQ 

One of Bntam’s most important war inventions was ■ Fin? h r, . 

high-powered petroleum burners th,., " f ^ airfields of fog with 

possible conditions. InveS by^he 

1942. it derived its name from the initial letted of ‘ November 



The Bristol Hercule.s I l.,yl„„l,.r .nr 
cooled radial entered tin- w.ir will: i 
power output of ] ,34(i I,.,,, u,, 

^^''ej,f)80 h.p., and finally ..v.t 2ii«i 

Ihe Bristol f'entatiru.s ],s.( vlmd. r r.idi .i 
first gave 2..MHI and lat<T i.wr •.’.‘s.i 
h.p. The Napier .'<abre 2l-( vlm.l. r 
engine used in the grmind 'tr.itinv 
J.vphoon and the Toniprst /,^i,nrl 
first developed 2.2fK> h n Iii.t Mm 
and finally .3.(KXi. Aviilid.l.- ..mcim.- 
power in sin^de units was tJni> nmiv th.ni 
doubled in six years of fiiufi pre-nr-- 
development, duriiur wine h 
fighter speeds rose from tin* 

early Hurricanr's 335 
m.p.ii, and the S|atfin*'s Treblril 

357 ni.p.h. to the 15t) in.p.fi. df thu .^i i^- 
fire and Mustang iiKidcIs ni p‘|**, 
Diirniy the liritth* td thu flv inu I'm!' i ^ 
a new iiiipro\’<-(l iM>-(.cranu ta< l. ki ' ^' 
as 150 urmh* find, was irirri du'-d *-• 
permit hiLdn r jiowcr to t ik* ^ r ' 
piston ( liuiiif's at flic h*\\ .ilfiTijoh- 
which thf' riLdifcr pilot' li d t** ' • 

combat the if » hots. 

Aiiieriran H^ditor devcl*»{»iii nf 
comparal'le to the firitish, but .bipa”* '' 
fighter dt'velopvnu'nt roarfif tl it^ hi : 
with the 2,1 Inp. Xakajinia vlii -h r 
radial air-cooh*(i t*ni;nu\ whif h thf 

best Japanese ti^diter a inaxiiiruin '[»»’' d 
of 420 >• 
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Light bomber |>ertormaii' * 
from the 256 rn.p.h, ma\m uei 'p 
of the Battle to the MijSijaiTM. ufarh 
could bomb Berlin from !>rir.i:!i a - ei 
operational speed of 370 m men i 
height of ot'-oo.iKKi iVct. a di'em-' at 'I 
heiirht far be\'. .nii the Barrlv '> ^ ai < 

i.. 'I 

At the beuirmint: i>f tlo' w.ir tt«: 
Whitley hfa\v i'oinb'T 'mm!] 
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BEWARE MINES! 

The Germans in their Baltic seaports 
issued this poster to warn the inhabitants 
against R.A.F. sea-mines. ' Beware ! 
Enemy Sea-Mines. Danger to Life, ’ it 
read. ‘ Parachute mines are also 
dropped from aircraft into rivers and 
canals. Your life is in danger if you 
approach or disturb mines which have 
fallen on land.’ Photo, British Official 


about two tons of bombs to Oslo or 
Berlin at an operational speed of about 
170 m.p.h. The Lancaster raised the 
load to 10 tons, and the operational 
speed to about 235 m.p.h. The Super- 
Fortress could carry up to about eight 
tons of bombs over the longer striking 
ranges of the Pacific theatre and operate 
between 30-35,000 feet at a speed of 
about 300 m.p.h. Neither the Germans 
nor the Japanese ever possessed heavy 
bombers with the characteristics of the 
Lancaster or of the Super-Fortress 

The war .stimulated armaments devel- 
opment. Ill 1939 the R.A.F. used the 
500-lb. bomb as its normal heavv bomb, 

Development ^ 2,000- lb. 

of H.E. bomb for use against 

Bombs special targets, such as 

heavy warships. Dur- 
ing the war the largest American bomb 
weighed 4,000 lb., the German 2,500 kg. 
(5,500 lb.). R.A.F. bomb development 
grew steadily from the initiation of the 
2,000-lb. parachute bomb to the 4,000- 
Ib., 8,000-lb., and 12,000-lb. blockbusters 
and the 12,000-lb. and 22,000-lb. stream- 
lined bombs. One Super-Fortress was 
modified to carry the R.A.F. 12, 000-lb. 
bomb, but the alterations to the struc- 
ture were not proceeded with in other 
aircraft of the type. 

Great attention was paid by most air 
forces to incendiary bombs. In 1940 


the Luftwaffe tried to burn British towns 
by dropping considerable quantities 
ot thermite and oil bombs, causing what 
was currently thought to be great 
damage, especially when the water 
supply failed. 

The Germa ns introduced explosive 
incendiaries to defeat fire-fighting. But 
nothing the Luftwaffe did compared 
with the incendiary attacks of the 

,A.F. agaiii.st Germany and those of 
the U.S.A.A.F. against Japan. The 
R.A.F. small incendiary and 30-lb. 
petrol incendiary bombs burned out 
city after city in Germany, the American 
6-lb. petrol jelly bomb caused immense 
destruction by fire in the more inflam- 
mable Japanese cities. 

A special mine broke the Ruhr dams 
page 2660). The Moehne dam, about 
850 yards long, measured 140 feet alike 
in thickness and in height, and was built 
of solid concrete. It held back its load 
of 140,000,000 tons of water by gravity, 
the force of its own weight. To break 
such a structure required the destruction 
ot the stable relationship between the 
darn and the weight of water, and 
a suitable method was scientificallv 
evolved by Mr. B. Neville Wallis, de- 
signer of the dam mines and of the 1 2,(XK)- 
and 22.0(XXlb. streamline bombs. The 
attack had to be made when the weit^^ht 
of water. was at its maximum, and the 
concrete barrage therefore at its greatest 
static load, with the water only four 
feet from the top of the dam. The 


attacking aircraft had to fly exactly 
60 feet above the water at a speed of 
232 m.p.h. and release the mines at an 
^xact distance from the „ . , t.,. 

1 . , Special Mines 

dam to ])revent them 

from breaking up at j>„w_®nams 
the moment ot hitting 

the water, and to ensure getting them 
over the protective net to explode 
actually against the dam wall 60 feet 
under the surface. The force of the 
explosion of these 11 feet diameter 
mines at this precise dej)th (which was 
automatically determined by hvdro- 
static detonation) imposed such un- 
balanced stresses on the structure that 
the dam Avail fractured at its base and 
collapsed. The aircraft's correct height 
above the reservoir surface and distance 
from the dam at the moment of relea e 
were determined verv simnlv bv the 

ifi • ^ ^ I * fc 

locusing of two fixed spotlights on the 
water’s surface, and by triangulation 
sighting on the dam towers. 

Unlike the dam mines, anti-sliipping 
mines Avere dropped gently into the 
water by parachute. These mines Avere 
cylindrical in shape (tor eas\' stOAv^age 
in the aircraft) and Aveighed rather less 
than one ton. They w^ere detonated 
by the vessel’s magnetic or acoustic 
fields, and the method of detonation Avas 
continually A'aried to make siiecessful 
mine-sAveeping as difficult as possible. 
They Avere effective against both sub- 
marines and surface craft. Anti- 
submarine depth eharges Aveighed about 
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in April 1^45 details were released of a #; u l 

it burned at 1,400 degrees Fahrenh#*;*- 1 f • bomb. Containing a jellied substance, 
to extinguish. It was used in the last sta^^° ^ cracks and crevices which made it hard 

other French p“r^ Her^i sflth A F 7 ’ 

V nere, u.S.A. 8th A.F. ordnance men prepare the new bombs, 

« Photo, Planet News 
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